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TRADING IN STOCKS 
WILL YIELD LARGE PROFITS 
IF YOU ARE PROPERLY ADVISED. 


THIS PROMISES TO BE A YEAR OF UN- 
USUAL OPPORTUNITIES TO EMPLOY CAPITAL 
PROFITABLY. 


lo Topics nancial Bureau 


will keep you a fu Ny informed and will gu ide you in successft il speculative operations 
and in making safe inve ameeia Good information and advice will do both. 
CONSE RVATISM is the motto of Town Topics Pinnsatel Bureau. Its facilities for 
DAILY WIRE AND LET TER SERVICE. —A telegram each morning sent at 8.00 o’ck ck, 
covering probable course of market for the day, and advice as to purchase or sale 


‘quiring important information and judging financial conditions are unequaled, and its 
advi ice is absolutely unbiased. It operates no accounts. 

SUCCESS in market operations is largely a question of good judgment guided by 
experience and proper it infort mation. We operate on strict business principles and depre- 
cate gambling propositions, being as quick to condemn as to praise. Special attention 
is given to the invest igation of investment and other securities, and we are prepared to 
furnish exhaustive reports thereon. 

SERVICE AND RATES. 
of particular stocks; a speci: il telegram when cit cumstarces warrant it; our regular 
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daily letter at 3.30 p.M.; also privilege ot inquiries and advice at will by telegraph, 
telephone, letter, or personal call at our office. Terms, $40 per month. All tele- 
grams at cost of subscriber. 

DAILY LETTER SERVICE, giving stock market review ard prospects, with infor- 
mation and advice regarding pe nding movements of particular stocks, is mailed at 
3.30 P.M. ‘Terms, $10 per month, or $50 for six months. 

BULLETIN SERVICE.—Bulletin service for brokers’ offices in Wall Street District by 
our own messengers, $15 per month. 

INVESTIGATION AND REPORTS.—For a single advice or opinion (by letter 
or telegram, as required) upon any security, cotton or wheat market inquiry, or 
for an investigation and report upon a particular security, $ro. 

WE OPERATE NO ACCOUNTS and have no interest in the market. Our sole 
business is to furnish disinterested opinions and information. 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE from all interested in the security, grain or 
cotton markets. 

Write for our booklet. 





Town Topics Financial Bureau, 
(Telephone, 262 Broad.) 44 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 
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"FOR BATH 
& TOILET” 


child ac- 
customed 

to Pears’Soap™%& 
has faith in its 
charm. 

Its power is in its absolute purity in containing neither 
deleterious substances nor artificial coloring matter. 

Pears’ opens and cleanses the pores of the skin, pre- 
venting the enlargement, tearing and irregularities so often 
caused by the injurious ingredients of some soaps, the use 
of which result in a coarse, rough and unhealthy skin. 

Pears’ is pre-eminently the baby-skin-soap—imparting to 
the skin a clear, soft, smooth and beautiful texture, vital- @ 
izing the body and contributing to health and happiness, : 


Of All Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
All rights secured, 
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THE BEST STORIES OF | 
iii 
THE BEST AUTHORS IT LINKS THE 
OF ALL COUNTRIES NATIONS IN 
A MAGAZINE & ! ONE LANGUAGE”’ 


— GOOD ENGLISH | T2WERLD'S BEST 


“A NEW MAGAZINE IN A NEW FIELD” 

“READABLE FROM COVER TO COVER” 

“ALL THE FICTION IS SPLENDID” 

“A MAGAZINE OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE” 

“THE CURRENT FICTION OF TWO CONTINENTS” 

“RECOMMENDED WITHOUT ANY RESERVATIONS” 

“THIS UNIQUE MONTHLY SHOULD BE RAISED TO A HIGH 
AND PERMANENT PLACE IN POPULAR FAVOR” 





These Opinions of leading newspapers are fully justified by 
the CONTENTS of the 
SEPTEMBER 
Number (On Sale August 20th) 


Its CONTENTS represent NINE LANGUAGES 
It STORIES are EIGHTEEN in number 


SIX from the FRENCH 

FOUR from the GERMAN 

TWO from the RUSSIAN 

ONE EACH from the ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
POLISH, NORWEGIAN, PERSIAN and AMERICAN 


Its COMPLETE NOVEL, entitled 


“THE SON OF HIS. FATHER” 


is the masterpiece of Germany’s famous writer, 


ERNST von WILDENBRUCH 

















COMEDY, TRAGEDY, WIT, 
Price | PATHOS AND HUMOR 
25 Cents || Unequaled in any single number of 
|| any other magazine in the world || 


Annual 
Subscription 


TALES PUBLISHING CO. 
2 West 4oth Street, New York 
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INTERESTING TO YOU 
$1.50 BOOKS AT 75 CENTS EACH 


There are so many books that we would all like to buy, but 
sometimes a dollar and a half seems a lot of money, more especially 
when we can get the same book for seventy-five cents if we are 
willing to wait. Below is a list of books which come under that 
heading. All these books were popular at $1.50, but are now being 
offered in 


SPECIAL LIMITED CLOTH EDITIONS 


at half price. If you want a good story, this is a good opportunity 
to get it; and, by the way, these books all have the same illustra- 
tions and plates as the original editions. 


THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE, we ee 
THE FIRST AMERICAN KING, - 
THE MIDDLE COURSE, - By Mrs. Poultney Bigelow 
THE TRIFLER, are . - By Archibald Eyre 
HEARTS AFLAME, - - - By Louise Winter 
PERKINS, THE FAKEER, - By Edw. S. Van Zile 


By G. B. Burgin 
By Geo. G. Hastings 





THE CAREER OF MRS. OSBORNE, 
THE FIGHTING CHANCE, - - 

A PURITAN WITCH, - - - 
THE VULGARIANS, ae ae 
MISS SYLVESTER’S MARRIAGE, 
aaa, “<-> geo ee. 
WINNING HIM BACK, - - - 
TANIS, THE SANG-DIGGER, 
REVERIES OF A WIDOW, 

THE WIDOW IN THE SOUTH, 
NIGGER BABY AND NINE BEASTS, 


- By Helen Milecete 

By Gertrude Lynch 

By Marvin Dana 

By Edgar Fawcett 

- By Cecil Charles 

By Baroness von Hutten 
By Anita Vivanti Chartres 
By Amélie Rives 
By Teresa Dean 
By Teresa Dean 
By Alma Florence Porter 


Send for descriptive circular of any of these novels. 


Your choice of the above books sent prepaid upon 
receipt of 75c. each; 5 for $3.00 or 10 for $5.00. 


Send money order, registered letter or stamps 


THE SMART SET PUBLISHING CO., 452 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE BOOK OF THE DAY! 


A book that breathes the very spirit of the Metropolis! Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Mayer show us ‘‘the behind the scenes” of every phase of 
the City’s life. From the squalor and wretchedness of the tene- 
ments, to the fashionable whirl of Fifth Avenue, no side of the 
City’s life is left untouched. It is a great book and one valuable 
for its intimate knowledge of New York, as well as for the 
fascinating interest of its story. YOU will enjoy reading it. 


THE REAL NEW YORK 


By RUPERT HUGHES Over 100 Drawings by HY. MAYER 








This is something entirely new in books. A story of real life in the great 
Metropolis, and shows the bad side of the city as well as its good features. It 
is told in story form and in a manner which makes it far more interesting than 
if the same facts were told as facts with no embellishments. In reality the story 
is as fascinating as a novel and will while away a number of hours in a most pleas- 
ing and instructive manner. The kaleidoscope of interesting scenes provides 
opportunities for humor of which author and illustrator have been quick to take ad- 
vantage. The story is in every sense a humorous one, and the funny side of every- 
thing is seen. The book contains remarkable descriptions of the Bowery and its dives, 
of New York's ‘‘ 400” and its workings, of the great charitable institutions of the Me- 
tropolis, and, in fact, is a powerful story.— Portland Express. 


Net, $1.50, Postpaid. Smart Sct Publishing Co., 452 Fifth Avenue, New York 








A Great Romance—A Brilliant Prophecy ; 


HE FIRST AMERICAN KING 


By GEORGE GORDON HASTINGS 


WHAT SOME PROMINENT MEN SAT 


GROVER “T have read ‘ The First American King’ with much interest, and have been 
; particularly struck with the ingenuity displayed in treating situations which 


CLEVELAND: illustrate its social and political lessons.” 


THOMAS E. “‘T read ‘The First American King’ and found it one of the most interesting 
books l ever opened. Mr. Hastings has not only presented a profound study 

WATSON: of our social and economic conditions, but he has made the story one of 
fascination. It reminds me at times of Bellamy’s ‘Looking Backward,’ but 
the story is told with so much more human interest, the situations them- 
selves are so much more dramatic, that it impresses me very much more 
favorably than any book of that kind I have ever known.” 


H. D. “T have read ‘The First American King’ with a great deal of pleasure. 

Some of the greatest evils of the day are pointed out ina skilful and enter- 
CLAYTON: taining way. One cannot read the book without having suggested to him 
Congressman from Alabama much food for thought.” 


Cloth, Net $1.00, Postpaid. 
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Do you want a good complexion and soft, smooth skin? If so, use the 


CLEOPATRA 


Toilet Preparations. 


CLEOPATRA ReEnovaTinc CREAM 
is wonderfully softening and cooling in 
application to the face and has a mar- 
velous effect in producing a clear and 
fresh complexion. It removes tan and 
sunburn. Used alone or in connection 
with the CLEOPATRA CERATE AND 
Skin Tonic. Price $1.50. 


The CLEOPATRA CerraTE is a 
massage cream and a _ skin food. 
It prevents wrinkles. Price $1.00. 
The CLEOPATRA Tonic is just what 
its name implies. Gives tone, firmness 
and youthful appearance to the skin. 
Price $1.00. 

Try these preparations and you will 
never want to be without them. To 
be had of all Druggists, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by 


The CLEOPATRA BEAUTIFYING CO. 
69 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 








Perkins, 
the 
Fakeer 


A Travesty on Reincarnation 


By EDWARD S. VAN ZILE 


Here are three of the most en- 
tertaining stories that could have 
been written. The author is a mas- 
ter in the field of burlesque, and it 
would be a jaded reader indeed 
who would not laugh over these 
delightful satires of reincarnation. 


All Booksellers, or sent postpaid 
Cloth, 75 Cents Paper, 50 Cents 


THE SMART SET PUBLISHING CO., 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York 





EFFERVESCING WITH HUMOR 


WINNING HM BaC 


A LOVE COMEDY 


By ANITA VIVANTI CHARTRES 


Author of ‘‘ The Hunt for Happiness ”’ 


is just the book for a hot day. You 
will forget everything in following 
the troubles of Grace in: her devel- 
opment of the Houp-l& and you are 
sure to fall in love with Fifine, while 
the Brat—well, the Brat speaks for 
herself. Send today 75 cents in 
stamps for illustrated cloth copy, or 
25 cents for a paper cover edition. 


THE SMART SET PUBLISHING CO., 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York 























DR. J: PARKER PRAY’S 
TOILET PREPARATIONS 





























CREAM VAN OLA 


For softening and whitening the skin. 
Feeds and nourishes the tissues, and is 
considered the stan y the fas 
tidious. Jars, 25 cents. 


ROSALINE 


Cannot be detected, gives the face and 
nails a delicate rose tint that is truly 
beautiful. Rosaline is not affected by 
perspiration or displaced by bathing. 
Jars, 25 cents. 


ONGOLINE 


Bleaches and cleans the nails, removes 
ink, hosiery and glove stains from the 
skin; guaranteed harmless. Bottles, 5 
cents. 

DR. J. PARKER PRAY’S prepara- 
tions are being imitated, and the public 
should insist upon having the original 
with the full name, Dr. J. Parker Pray, 
stamped on every package. 
> Send stamp for illustrated catalogue 

) . of prices. 
} ~ Goods sent on receipt of price and 
‘ » postage. 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
10 and 12 East 23d Street, New York City. 


The 
Love Letters 
of a Liar 


By Mrs. William Allien 








Decidedly anyone who has not read 
these scintillating Letters has missed 
a very pleasant hour. In graceful, 


ardent phrases an American man 


wooes an American girl epistolarily. 
No book along similar lines which has 
ever been written can compare with it 
in grace of style and cleverness of 
expression. 


Exquisitely printed on thick deckel-edge paper with 
flexible, imitation-leather cover. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 


THE SMART SET PUBLISHING CO., 452 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Tales more 
Fascinating 
and Exciting 
than the Ara- 
bian Nights 
or French 
Court Mem- 
oirs. 


I have secured the 
sets of Paul de Kock 
from the F. J. Quinby 
Hm Co., which were 
Nan) awarded the Gold 
Medal at St. Louis. 
Rather than rebind 
fam | them—they areslight- 

1 ly rubbed through 
} handling—I will dis- 
pose of them at half 
price as long as they 
last, and upon small monthly payments, and send 
them carriage free. 


Paul de Kock, 


the Merriest French Humorist, 





has written sparkling, witty, amusing, riveting novels 
—antidotes for melancholy. The stories race merrily 
along, nothing didactic or dull; as original.as Boc- 
caccio, as mirthful as Gil Blas, as fascinating as the 
Oriental Tales and as captivating as the DIARIES OF 
THE FRENCH Marps. These stories are unexpurgated 
and translated with fidelity into English. ile they 
have been criticized as spicy and sensational, the best 
authorities have adjudged them classics, ranking with 
Smollett, Stern, the Arabian Nights and Balzac. 


Short, Fascinating Stories. 


‘*Paul de Kock is a tonic in books instead of bot- 
tles."—Mazx O’Rell. ‘‘His charming characters seem 
to be under the influence of champagne.”—Charles 
Lever. ‘‘He has kept France laughing for years—the 
Smollett of France.”"—Boston Herald. We hate the 
superlative, but believe this the best and richest book 
value ever offered. The set contains the most deli- 
cate and artistic French illustrations obtainable, made 
especially for this work by Glackens, Sloan, Wenzell, 
Sterner and many other famous artists. 


Illustrated Booklet Free 
Giving you full | ag pete and sample pages of this 
rare set of books; but you must write today, stating 
whether you are interested in cloth or half morocco 
binding. 











C. T. BRAINARD, 425-427 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Please send me booklet and particulars regarding 
Paul de Kock’s works. I am interested in the 
Rddawerséganedases binding. 
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“THE SMART SET” FOR OCTOBER 


| The novelette which will open the next number is a re- 

| freshing story of the West by a writer who thoroughly 

| knows the country and people he describes with such rare 
charm. It ts called 


“When Cupid Came to Nine-Bar,” By William R. Lighton. 


Short stories, covering a wide range, will be conspicuous 
in the October issue. The writers will be Edna Kenton, Robert 
Mackay, Herbert D. Ward, Lucia Chamberlain, Elizabeth 
Jordan, Rose K. Weekes and Virginia Woodward Cloud. 
The essay will be from the brilliant pen of Julien Gordon 
(Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger). 

Among the notable contributions in verse will be Zona 
Gale's **‘ Ballades of the Five Senses.” Other poems by Florence 
Wilkinson, Martha Gilbert Dickinson Bianchi, Madison 
Cawein, Arthur Stringer and Theodosia Garrison will also 


appear. 
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THE CHATEAU OF MONTPLASIR 


By Molly Elliot Seawell 


cently become lord of the Cha- 

teau of Montplasir, sat, the pic- 
ture of misery, at a window of the grand 
salon of the chateau looking out tipon 
the gray sea. To the right of him, and 
visible through the misty veil of falling 
rain, lay the usually merry watering- 
place of Dinard, now—like everything 
else in sight—dripping wet and for- 
lorn. The sky was gloomier than the 
sea, and the chateau the gloomiest of 
all. It was an immense pile, with a 
great courtyard in the middle, where 
the flagstones, like everything else 
about the place, were cracked and 
broken. Half the windows were out 
and the other half boarded up. There 
were some few wrecks and remnants of 
furniture in the salon where the new 
owner sat, but these wrecks and rem- 
nants were huddled in one corner, the 
only spot secure from the rain, which 
dripped ceaselessly from the glass dome 


OUIS VICTOR DE LATOUR, re- 


- in the centre. 


As for Louis de Latour, he had been 
counted the merriest and lightest- 
hearted fellow alive as long as he had 
scarcely a franc in his pocket; but now 
that he had come into his inheritance 
he appeared to be on the verge of sui- 
cide. He was good-looking and well 
made and had been reckoned to be of 
dauntless courage; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the Chateau of Montplasir 
was enough to take the courage out of 


- a Julius Cesar. 


Louis sat at a rickety little table, 
taking what he called by courtesy his 
midday breakfast, which consisted of 
weak coffee, stale bread and something 
which old Suzette, who in herself con- 
stituted the whole domestic staff of 

Sept. 1905—1 


the Chateau of Montplasir, represented 
as a salad. But Louis, after tasting 
it, had determined that it was a col- 
lection of weeds grown between the 
broken flagstones of the courtyard. 

““Yes,”’ he said sadly, holding up a 
piece of the green stuff on his fork and 
looking out into the courtyard, “‘it is 
the same. Suzette thinks to impose 
upon my innocence, but I do know 
chicory from milkweed. However, she 
is quite justified. Any man who would 
accept this old rattletrap as a gift could 
be imposed upon by anybody in any- 
thing. And how delighted I was to 
get it, and how I used to mention casu- 
ally, in the days when I was an en- 
gineer looking for work, that the seat 
of my family was the Chateau of Mont- 
plasir, near Dinard! If anybody would 
ask me now about the seat of my fam- 
ily, I should deny that I ever saw or 
heard of such a place as Montplasir. 
I am convinced that my cousin who 
left it to me had a secret grudge against 
me. That man was my enemy during 
life, and determined to punish me at 
his death. I can neither sell it, nor 
lease it, nor live in it, nor give it away. 
But one thing remains i 

Here Louis paused, and, getting up 
from his chair, walked about the room, 
surveyed it critically, and then leaned 
out of a window opening upon the 
courtyard. 

“Yes,” he said to himself, coming 
back to the table, ‘‘I now know what 
to do with it. It is perfectly prac- 
ticable. I can burn it up, if only I 
had the money to buy the cormbus- 
tibles. But at least 1 cat try. No 
harm can come of it, because it is not 
insured—no company would insure the 
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place for five hundred francs. I shall 
at least have the biggest bonfire of the 
year. Sympathy will be excited for 
me by my having lost my ancestral 
chateau. I shall represent it to have 
been filled with priceless treasures of 
art. This room I shall say was 
equipped with real Louis Quatorze fur- 
niture and pictures by Greuze and Hor- 
ace Vernet. The dining-saloon, which 
is the barest hole I ever saw in my 
life and must always have been, I shall 
say was hung with tapestries of the 
same period of that of Bayeux. There 
is a moldy old picture in there which 
answers exactly the description of a 
Salvator Rosa. It is very black, very 
dirty, and nobody could possibly make 
out the subject. I shall represent that 
as one of Salvator Rosa’s masterpieces 
—after it is burned up. Then I shall 
also decorate that room with Paul Ver- 
oneses and Titians, and perhaps I shall 
throw in a Raphael or two—I can 
afford to lose them in the fire because 
I never had them. I shall spend the 
rest of today making out a list of the 
valuables which I intend to lose. It 


will get in the newspapers, and then it 
may reach the eyes of Julie de Brésac.” 

As the thought of this charming girl 
occurred to him, Louis threw himself 
backin his chair with an increase of his 


despair. He had met her in Algiers, 
that place of sunshine and merriment, 
and Julie herself was a creature of sun- 
shine and merriment. ‘She was young, 
lovely and heiress to a great fortune. 
Louis was young, handsome, clever, 
and at that time heir to nothing at all. 
But he and Julie were of the same class 
and caste, the best in France. 

And Julie had an old aunt, the Com- 
tesse de Beauregard, who, for pure 
gaiety of heart, prankishness and an 
ineradicable passion for sowing wild 
oats, was quite incomparable. She 
was a very gay old person indeed, and 
Louis would have preferred that Julie 
should have had some other guardian 
than this scapegrace old lady. But 
at least, as Madame de Beauregard 
was the most unconventional person 
who ever lived, she allowed Julie a de- 


other young lady of Louis de Latour’s 
acquaintance. This he had utilized 
in the most artful manner in Algiers, 
and had contrived to see Julie often 
enough and intimately enough to re- 
veal the secret of his heart to her and 
to draw from her a sweet, unspoken 
acknowledgment. For Julie was .very 
sweet, with all her wildness, one-half 
of which she was incited to by the 
irrepressible Madame de Beauregard. 
Louis’s first thought, on hearing of his 
inheritance, had been that he could 
make Julie the mistress of the Chateau 
of Montplasir, but the notion of it now 
staggered him. 

“She would be eaten up by the rats,” 
he groaned aloud. “The idea of 
showing Julie this place, of letting her 
know that I was so cruelly imposed 
upon, is harrowing to my feelings. 
Oh, Julie, Julie!” 

Then old Suzette poked her nose in 
the door. She had a face as brown 
and hard as a hickory nut, but there 
was a twinkle in her eyes which some- 
times reminded Louis of the wicked 
gleam in the merry old eyes of Madamie 
de Beauregard. Just as she entered a 
raindrop splashed upon Louis’s nose. 
There was an umbrella standing in the 
corner, and Louis seized it and was 
about to open it over his head when 
Suzette, rushing forward, wrenched it 
out of his hand. 

“Oh, monsieur,”’ she cried, “don’t 
you know it is bad luck#to put up an 
umbrella in the house?” 

“Do you call this a house?” replied 
Louis. “I don’t. And which is the 
worse luck—to put up an umbrella 
or to die of pneumonia? Last night I 
slept under that umbrella—I fastened 
it to the head of my bed.” % 

“Oh, heavens!” cried Suzette in a 
frantic voice, “how could you so tempt 
ill-fortune?” 

“TI tempted ill-fortune enough when 
I accepted this old barrack, but my 
excuse is that I did not know how to 
get out of it.” 

“It would be a fine place, monsieur,” 
said Suzette, clearing off the table, “if 
you had a million of francs to put it in 


gree of liberty quite unknown to any J order.” 
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“ And five million more to live upon. 
Do -you know anywhere that I could 
pick up six million francs? At present 
I have exactly six francs, fifty centimes 
in my pocket.” 

“ At least,”’ said old Suzette, “it is a 
good place from which to date your 
letters. It would look well on your 
writing-paper.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” replied Louis sarcastic- 
ally, “and I might give an account of 
my domestic staff as follows: House- 
keeper, Madame Suzette Didier; cook, 
Suzette Didier; butler, Didier; valet de 
chambre, Suzette. Some day I shall 
get lost in this infernal place, and you 
will find me eaten up by the rats, as I 
am afraid my sweet Julie would be.” 

“And who is Mademoiselle Julie, 
monsieur?”’ 

“ An angel, a ray of sunshine, a star, 
an exquisite flower, a gem of dazzling 
beauty.” 

“Oh, the young lady you are in love 
with! That’s the way my Pierre used 
to talk about me fifty years ago. 
Lovers are all alike, monsieur, in every 
rank of life.” 

“ But when she sees that I consented 
to accept this dismal old barrack I 
shall earn her everlasting contempt.” 

“Come, now, monsieur,” said Suz- 
ette, “don’t be so downhearted. You 
are not at all bad-looking.” 

“Thank you a thousand times.” 

“And I havegseen stupider men.” 

“Oh, no, never! The possession of 
this chateau has forever ruined the 
reputation for any good sense I have 
had.” 

“Now, don’t say that. When things 
are at their worst they always begin to 
mend.” 

“Do they? Then just look around 
and see if there is a fire smoldering 
anywhere, and don’t put it out. But 
it would be just my luck, as soon as the 
fire was started, to have a pouring rain 
come down just like this. However, 
that hope remains. Go, and if you 
smell smoke come and tell me; and 
remember, whatever you do, don’t try 
to put the fire out.” 

As Suzette opened the door to go 
out she almost walked over an elderly 


gentleman just entering. He was one 
of those persons who bear the stamp of 
prosperity all over them. His clothes 
were the handsomest make, his um- 
brella, his watch-chain, everything 
about him betokened the man who 
goes into a great shop and asks for the 
best. He was clean-shaven and had 
a very intelligent nose, pompous ears 
and a smiling and liberal mouth. But 
his ruddy countenance was more 
marked than is usually found among 
the merely rich, and he had a pair 
of gray-blue eyes which indicated a 
strange mixture of artlessness and 
shrewdness. Suzette took his dripping 
umbrella, and then, advancing, he 
made a very polite bow to Louis—who 
rose courteously—and said to him, 
handing a card: 

“May I introduce myself? I am 
Monsieur Victor Louis de Latour, and 
I hope it is not presumptuous in me 
to claim descent from the great family 
of de Latour, of which this chateau 
has been the seat for two centuries.”’ 

“ As a descendant of the great house 
of de Latour, may I ask you to take 
the best of the only two chairs in the 
chateau which my ancestors have im- 
posed upon me?”’ said Louis, offering 
the only other chair in the room besides 
the one in which he himself had sat. 

Monsieur de Latour seated himself 
and smiled benignly. 

“T am exceedingly grateful,” he said, 
“that you should receive me as a rela- 
tive and as a humble member of a 
distinguished family.” 

“My dear sir,” replied Louis, “I am 
glad you take it as a compliment. For 
my part, I hate every ancestor I ever 
had. They appear to have had no 
sort of consideration for me whatever. 
They left me this old ruin, which I 
don’t believe has had ten francs’ worth 
of repairs on it in the last hundred 
years. But they took pretty good care 
to build substantial monuments to 
themselves in the church yonder”— 
pointing from the window—“comfort- 
able tombs without a crack in them 
and without a leak in a single place. 
That is the way of the world—every 
man for himself.” 
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“Do you mean to aft me,” said 
Monsieur de Latour, glancing around 
him, “that you have no means to re- 
pair this chateau?” 

“I have at present six francs, fifty 
centimes,”” replied Louis. “That is 
hardly worth applying to such a pur- 

Monsieur de Latour looked about 
him as if doubtful whether the other 
were a lunatic or not, but Louis’s calm 
and graceful manner and smiling eyes 
were reassuring. 

“Oh, I see,”’ cried Monsieur de La- 
tour, “you inherited the chateau and 
nothing with it.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Louis, “I inher- 
ited an army of rats and the most 
beautiful views in France from every 
window in the chateau; but, unluckily, 
I am afraid of the rats, who are much 
more comfortable here than I am, and 
I can neither eat the view nor sell it, 
nor raise money on it—so it is prac- 
tically of no use to me at all.” 

“Then what do you propose to do 
with the property?” 

“I have considered the matter 
gravely, and I propose to burn it up.” 

“Oh, come, now,” said Monsieur de 
Latour encouragingly, and drawing his 
chair closer to that of Louis, “don’t 
be so desperate as all that. Since you 
have been so confidential with me, and 
as we are members of the same family, 
I will be equally confidential with you. 
Although I have always yearned to be 
recognized as a member of the distin- 
guished family of de Latour, I admit 
that I have no proof, and my calling 
might be considered against me. I am 
a soap-boiler.”’ 

“TI assure you,” said Louis, “I have 
no prejudice whatever against soap.” 

“That’s because you don’t know 
what goes into it,” replied Monsieur 
de Latour. “For my part, I have not 
used a piece of soap for twenty years. 
I use this instead.” 

He took out of his pocket a little box 
of fine white sand, showed it to Louis 
and then put it back. 

“ But I have always had a soul above 
soap-boiling. I began at it when I was 
a mere lad in the soap-boiling factory 


of Cheri, and a better man than old 
Cheri never lived. Twenty years ago 
I started in business on my own ac- 
count, and today I can retire at any 
moment that I like, with a fortune 
twice as large as I have hoped to accu- 
mulate. Now, as you see, I am not 
an old man, and I have determined to 
stop work and enjoy my fortune while 
I can. Two things are necessary to 
my enjoyment of it—the first that I 
shall be recognized as a member of the 
distinguished family of de Latour, and 
the second is that I shall marry.” 

“Pray proceed,” said Louis; “I am 
most interested in all you tell me. So 
far as I am concerned, I can only say 
that I should, at present, gladly recog- 
nize a ragpicker who had a fortune as 
a member of my family.” 

Old de Latour laughed at this. 

“At least, I am not as bad as that. 
All I want is a good batch of ancestors.” 

“ And all I want,” said Louis, “is to 
get rid of my ancestors, for they have 
brought nothing but misfortune upon 
me.” 

“Very well, why couldn’t we come 
to an agreement? Money for ances- 
tors, eh?” 

“I should be perfectly delighted. I 
will take one hundred francs for the 
whole lot.” 

“Oh, you are trifling. What I mean 
is this—that you should recognize me 
as a relative. This would enable me 
to use the de Latour crest, and it would 
make those idiots in my native town 
of Brionville, who have laughed at my 
pretensions, laugh on the other side of 
their faces. Couldn’t you perch me 
somewhere.on the family tree?” 

“On the very highest branch, if you 
like.” 

“Young man,” said Monsieur. de 
Latour, drawing still closer to is 
until their noses almost touched, and 
tapping him on the shoulder, “you 
don’t take this business seriously 
enough. You see, to recognize me as 
a member of a noble family would very 
much assist me in that other plan of 
marriage. How would it suit you if I 
were to adopt you legally as my 
nephew, according to the custom so 
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common in our country, and settle 
upon you, say, three hundred thousand 
francs?” 

Scarcely were the words out of Mon- 
sieur de Latour’s mouth when Louis 
rushed upon him, squeezed him so hard 
that his ribs seemed likely to break, 
and covered the top of his bald head 
with kisses. 

“Come, come,” cried Monsieur de 
Latour, struggling breathlessly against 
this overwhelming demonstration, 
“this is too much! You will strangle 
me!” 

Louis, at this, released his hold, and 
seizing the old gentleman’s umbrella 
and hat, covered them with kisses, 
murmuring: 

“Three hundred thousand francs— 
dear, dear uncle!” 

Then, suddenly dropping them, he 
said: 

“No, it cannot be true. My dear 
sir, you must be either drunk or crazy.”’ 

“No, I am not,” answered Monsieur 
de Latour, laughing. “It is worth 
three hundred thousand francs to me to 
have the notice put in the Brionville 
newspaper that I am visiting my rela- 
tive at the Chateau of Montplasir, and 
to put the de Latour crest on my car- 
riage without being arrested for it.” 

“You may have it tattooed on your 
body if you like,” replied Louis joy- 
fully. “Three hundred thousand 
francs! If I did not think ita base 
return for your splendid offer, I should 
insist that you should take possession 
of this old rattletrap.” 

“Well,” said Monsieur de Latour, 
“T am a man of business as well as a 
descendant of a great feudal family, 
so I will wish to settle this matter of 
adoption upon a proper basis. You 
know, of course, that under our laws 
it is a very serious thing. It implies a 
degree of legal responsibility which, I 
am afraid, my young friend, you scarce- 
ly appreciate. You see, I have had to 
do with large affairs, and I know what 
the legal obligation means. If I adopt 
you as my nephew I should acquire 
over you all the authority of a parent. 
You could not marry without first ask- 
ing my consent, for example.” 
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“Yes, I ibw, I know. Three hun- 
dred thousand francs! Dear, dear 
uncle!”—and Louis again made dem- 
onstrations toward embracing Mon- 
sieur de Latour, which the old gentle- 
man cleverly warded off with his um- 
brella. 

“So now you understand fully the 
legal obligations of adoption under the 
French law?” 

“Oh, yes, I believe you own me, 
body and soul. I shall not only have 
to ask your consent before I can get 
married, but before I get shaved, or 
even sneeze. But I am willing to risk 
it for three hundred thousand francs.” 

“Don’t be afraid of that. I sha’n’t 
attempt to coerce you in any way 
whatever. By the way, what is your 
full name?” 

“Louis Victor de Latour.” 

“And mine,” said Monsieur de La- 
tour delightedly, “is Victor Louis de 
Latour.” 

“Why, I believe you are my uncle, 
after all!’”’ : 

“Isn't it a lucky coincidence? Now, 
I will tell you what my ideas are with 
regard to marriage. I have a good 
many ideas on the subject.” 

“And I have only one, and that is to 
marry the girl I love, and through you, 
dear uncle——”’ 

Here Louis made another dive at 
Monsieur de Latour, hugged him vio- 
lently in spite of his protests, and 
again covered the umbrella and hat 
with kisses, whispering to himself: 

“Dear, dear Julie!” 

Monsieur de Latour, like most per- 
sons, when talking of himself was elo- 
quent and expansive. He squared 
himself off, putting his thumbs in his 
armholes, and said solemnly: 

“The catastrophe will begin.” 

But the rickety chair, giving way 
under his weight, suddenly collapsed, 
and in another second he was sprawl- 
ing upon the floor. Louis helped him 
up, dusted his coat, and giving him 
the only remaining chair, himself.took - 
a seat upon the table. 

“Rather awkward, that,” said Mon- 
sieur de Latour, rubbing his head. 
“You must get some better chairs out 
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of your three hundred thousand francs. 
Well, when I was in the house of Cheri 
I fell very much in love with Made- 
moiselle Séline Cheri, but she was 
then far above me, and remained so 
for twenty years. She is still unmar- 
ried, and a pretty woman yet, although 
no longer young, and a good one, too, 
and until I got this noble family bee 
in my bonnet I strongly desired to 
marry Mademoiselle Séline. But it 
seems to me now that we have had 
quite enough of soap-boiling in the 
de Latour family, and I might look 
higher. There is a Comtesse de Beau- 
regard, for example.” 

At that Louis’s heart jumped into 
his throat and remained there, thump- 
ing, while Monsieur de Latour con- 
tinued : 

“You may be surprised that a man 
of my position should have any con- 
nection with a lady of Madame de 
Beauregard’s rank, but it happened in 
this way. Her brother, the Vicomte 
de Brésac, honored me with his friend- 
ship, and when he died he left me as 
guardian of the property of his daugh- 
ter Julie.” 

At this the room began to whirl 
around before Louis’s misty eyes, and 
he heard, as in a dream, old de La- 
tour’s voice continuing: 

““Madame de Beauregard has charge 
of the young lady herself, and, in fact, 
I have never seen my ward, but I 
have seentheoldaunt. Great heavens, 
what a woman! She is a woman of 
sixty who thinks she is twenty, and 
acts accordingly. When that old lady 
is awake the devil sleeps because he 
knows that all of his business is being 
well attended to. I don’t know what 
sort of pranks«#he may lead my ward 
into, but I am not responsible for any- 
thing except for Julie’s money, which 
is considerable. Madame de Beaure- 
gard has one of those chateaux which 
tarry a title with them, and if I marry 
her I should become a comte. That’s a 
great temptation, you know; that is, 
if I could murder the old lady imme- 
diately after the ceremony. But, 
seriously, it would be an immense 
triumph at Brionville to marry the 
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Vicomte de: Brésac’s sister, and it 
would serve Séline Cheri right for not 
having married me in all these years. 
ut I am not yet determined. Some- 
es I think I should like to marry a 
pretty young- girl, but then people 
would call me an old fool. The sub- 
ject .of magriage is always full of 
doubts.” 

“Quite so,” answered Louis mechan- 
ically. 

His mind had wandered to Julie 
and those sunny days in Algiers when, 
with his heart full of love and his 
potkets quite empty of money, he 
ad@@red her and received those secret 
swéet assurances which a woman can 
always give the man she loves. 

“Well,” said Monsieur de Latour, 
continuing to. talk upon the subject 
most agreeable to him in the world— 
that is, himself—‘“a curious thing has 
just happened to me with regard to 
Mademoiselle Cheri. I have a young 
niece, Mélanie Dupont, who has lived 
with me for several years. We were 
starting for Dinard for a month when 
her companion, a worthy, respectable 
person, was taken ill and could not 
come. Mélanie found out that Made- 
moiselle Cheri was coming to Dinard, 
and as the two are great friends she 
persuaded me to let her come with 
Mademoiselle Cheri. Mélanie, you 
must know, is always begging me to 
marry Mademoiselle Cheri and begging 
Mademoiselle Cheri to marry me. At 
all events, I agreed to this arrange- 
ment, and they are now at a villa in 
the town and very happy to be together. 
But, of course, this is a merely tempo- 
rary arrangement, and I have put an 
advertisement in the newspapers for a 
chaperon for my niece. It would 
seem a good scheme for you and Mé- 
lanie to make a match, but, unfortu- 
nately, the girl has become attached 
to Eugéne de Contiac, the nephew of 
the Comtesse de Beauregard.” 

Louis, feeling himself called upon to 
make some remark, although his wits 
were still wool-gathering, said: 

“Such a match as that for your 
niece I should think would satisfy 
your ambition.” 
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Monsieur de Latour shook his head 
dolefully. 

“The only trouble is that Eugéne 
has not a sou of hisown. He is natu- 
rally pious, reserved and strictly cor- 
rect in his conduct, and my niece is 
of the same character. But Madame 
de Beauregard is determined to make 
him the wildest rake in Francé and 
drives him into dissipations to make a 
man of him, as she says. As soon as 
he engages in an escapade the old lady 
makes a will leaving him half a million 
francs, and my niece, who is quite dis- 
interested, and, as I said, very religious, 
immediately jilts him. Then Eugéne 
is conscience-stricken at his behavior, 
turns pious again, is received back into 
my niece’s affections, and is promptly 
disinherited in another will by Madame 
de Beauregard. That old woman ac- 
tually carries an advocate in her suite 
for the purpose of making and destroy- 
ing wills. It isa very difficult problem 
for me, because at one time Eugéne 
is a very desirable parti, and then my 
niece won't look at him, and then he 
hasn’t a sou in the world and my niece 
insists she will marry him. Love and 
life are great puzzles.” 

“You will never get up a character 
for originality on that observation,” 
answered Louis, his mind still full of 
Julie. ‘And so you have never seen 
your ward?” he said presently. 

“Never. Luckily I have no respon- 
sibility for her, only her fortune. But 
I have seen Madame de Beauregard, 
and I have been balancing in my mind 
for the last year whether I shall marry 
her or Mademoiselle Cheri. You see” 
—here Monsieur de Latour assumed a 
coquettish air—‘I can marry whom I 
please.” 

“T suppose you mean by that,” said 
Louis, “that you could marry fifty or 
sixty ladies at once, but that would 
hardly seem to me to be desirable, if 
possible.” 

Monsieur de Latour let this sarcasm 
pass unnoticed, and then said: 

“By the way, the old lady is at 
Dinard now, I see by the papers.” 

“Ts Mademoiselle de Brésac with 
her?” asked Louis. 


“I do not know. Her name is not 
mentioned,” replied Monsieur de La- 
tour. ‘Well, now that we have come 
to terms, we had better arrange to 
have the matter of adoption put in 
legal form as soon as possible. I think 
it can all be settled in a few days. 
Don’t let anybody frighten you about 
the liberty you will surrender in be- 
coming legally my nephew.” 

“Nobody in the world can frighten 
me from accepting three hundred thou- 
sand francs,’’ answered Louis deter- 
minedly, the vision of Julie before his 
eyes—Julie, with her pretty head upon 
his shoulder, his arm around her waist, 
and all those sweet fantasies which 
haunt lovers. 

“And of course you were not in ear- 
nest about burning the chateau down. 
We shall have to come to some arrange- 
ment about this, too, because it will 
add very much to my consequence to 
have this place in existence. True, it 
would require a fortune to rehabilitate 
it, but we might have a new roof and 
all the windows put in and rebuild one 
wing. Then, if you should marry a 
fortune, you might repair the whole 
building, or I might. Soap-boiling is 
exceedingly profitable, if you know 
what to put in the soap.” 

“You or anybody else are at liberty 
to repair this old barrack,’”’ answered 
Louis, his mind still on Julie. 

Then old de Latour rose to take his 
departure, saying affectionately: 

“ Adieu, my dear nephew.” 

Louis’s reply to this was to seize Mon- 
sieur de Latour in his arms and give 
him a bear hug which nearly cracked 
his ribs and drove the breath out of his 
body. 

“Good heavens!’’ cried the old gen- 
tleman, fighting off Louis’s frantic dem- 
onstrations to kiss him, “I can’t stand 
this sort of thing.” 

“But you must,” answered Louis 
rapturously. ‘“‘ How can I restrain my 
transports in the presence of a man 
who has promised to give me three 
hundred thousand francs to repair this 
old barrack and to make me his . 
nephew? It must be a part of the 
agreement that I am to embrace and 
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kiss you at least three times a day— 
nothing less will content me.” 

“And I,” panted Monsieur de La- 
tour, retreating toward the door, 
“must protect myself from these vig- 
“@rous demonstrations. Orice a day 
“ought te suffice you.” 

“No, no!’’ cried Louis, pursuing him 
to the door, which Monsieur de Latour 
opened, precipitately, nearly knocking 
down old Suzette, who was listening 
at the. keyhole. Monsieur de Latour, 
taking advantage of this diversion, 
waddled Srapidly down the corridor, 
calling : 

“ Another such hug as that will cost 
you at least one hundred thousand 
francs! I shall be here at ten o’clock 
tomorrow morning for our interview.” 

And he disappeared, while Louis, 
seizing old Suzette in his arms, much 
to that worthy woman’s astonishment, 
began to waltz up and down the salon, 
shouting at the top of his voice: 

“Julie, Julie, Julie!’’ 


II 


Louis, having hugged and kissed 
old Suzette in the most rapturous man- 
ner for fully ten minutes, retired to the 
salon— ironically called the grand 
salon—and began to pace up and 


down, showingshis joy in every motion 
of his gr figure and every ex- 
pression of his handsome and vivacious 
counteriance.” His heart and mind 
were full of Julie} and as he murmured 
her name to himself, the gain stopped, 
the clouds parted softly and swiftly, 
and a flood of sunlight burst into the 
room. 

“Julie, perhaps, is at Dinard,” he 
kept repeating to himself until he 
actually persuaded himself that she 
must be there. 

Then looking at his watch and seéing 
that it was after twelve o’clock, he 
determined to hunt up Madame de 
Beauregard. He rushed to the bar- 
rack which he occupied as a bedroom, 
,and made a toilet suitable for calling 
upon ladies in the morning—his one 
white flannel suit, his one pair of black 


silk stockings, his one pair of sound 
boots, and a new straw hat with a 
black ribbon around it. He sur- 
veyed himself in the glass with the 
anxiety of a man desirous to please, 
but in truth he need have given him- 
self small concern on that score, be- 
cause he had that combination of good 
looks, good manners, good temper and 
ineffable impudence which is always 
irresistible to women, 

He did not know whefe the Comtesse 
de Beauregard was staying in the town, 
but that was easily to be ascertained. 
Wherever Madame de Beauregard went 
she always made a commotion. She. 
carried with her a retinue, not of dogs, 
cats and birds, such as ladies of her 
age are apt-to affect, but of human 
beings, mostly men. 

Louis, w“Iking rapidly through the 
sunny str,ts of the-town, gay with 
the morning Raiety of "Dinard, bought 
a newspaper at the firs® kiosk he found, 
and in the list of arrivals at one of the 
most fashionable hotels found Madame 
de Beauregard, with two maids and a 
courier, Monsieur Eugéne de Contiac, 
and Monsieur Bertoux, advocate. 
Louis’s joy was slightly dashed at the 
absence of Julie’s name, and he was 
walking disconsolately enough - along 
the shady street when he suddenly 
ran almost into the arms of Madame 
de Beauregard. And there, standing 
a little way off, smiling, blushing and 
dimpling, was Julie. She was radiant, 
all in white except a splendid red rose 
which bloomed upon her breast. 

The Comtesse de Beauregard, who 
would never see sixty again, small, 
elegant, with a laughing devil im her 
eye, but with a countenance not de- 
void of good nature, was dressed in a 
costume which matched Julie’s ex- 
actly, red rose and all. A sailor hat 
was tipped back upon her elaborately 
frizzed white hair, for the old lady 
scorned disguise in any form, and 
wore frankly, without any make-up, 
the costumes which would have suited 
a chit of sixteen. Her short white 
skirt showed her little feet encased in 
the most daring of embroidered red 
silk stockings, which she evidently 
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wore to be seen. She carried a 
dainty white parasol in her hand, and 
playfully prodding Louis in the ribs, 
cried: * 

“Here is our young cavalier from 
Algiers. Naughty boy! Why didn’t 
you let me know that you were here? 
Men are so scarce nowadays, and hard 
to catch.”” And she tweaked Louis’s 
left ear playfully. 


Louis, his eyes still on Julie and his _ 


hat in his hand, murmured: 

“TI only found out an hour ago that 
you, madame, were here, and I was 
on my way to your hotel to ¢all upon 
you.” 

“I daresay you are telling the truth,” 
answered the old lady, twirling her 
parasol around her head gaily. ‘“‘The 
men of the present day haven’t spirit 
enough to tell a good, robust lie. In 
my day it was the fashion for gentle- 
men to tell great big lies to ladies, but 
the whole sex has reformed now almost 


, pastendurance. By the way, I under- 
* stand you have inherited a fine, big 


chateau close by.” 

Julie, meanwhile, had opened her 
mouth several times to speak, but in 
vain. It was always difficult for other 
women to be heard when Madame de 
Beauregard was present. . 

“Fine! No, madame. I am think- 
ing of changing the name from the 
Chateau of Montplasir to the Chateau 
of Monmisére, or calling it the chateau 
of rats and mice, or something of the 
sort. But it is big!” 

“‘And have you seen or heard any- 
thing of a grotesque old party of your 
name, a soap-boiler by trade, who is 
extremely anxious to -be considered a 
member of your family?’ asked the 
old lady. 

Julie’s mouth was opened for the 
fourth time to speak, but, as usual, 
Madame de Beauregard gave her not 
the ghost of a chance to be heard. . 

“He came to see me this morning,” 
replied Louis. 

“You are indebted to me for that,” 
cried Madame de Beauregard. “You 
know he is as rich as Aladdin, and quite 
respectable. If he were not so tedi- 
ously correet in his conduct, and of 


such tiresome propriety, I think I 
should marry him for his money. 
You know he was a friend of Julie’s 
father, my brother, who made him 
trustee of her fortune, and as I have 
charge of Julie I have met Monsieur 
de Latour several times. I told him 
about you, and put the notion into his 
head of establishing some sort of re- 
lationship with you. When we were 
in Algiers you made a very favorable 
impression upon me. I really believe 
you capable of mischief, unlike that 
poor rag of a man, my nephew, Eugéne 
de Contiac. He is in love, you know, 
with old de. Latour’s niece Mélanie, 
who is twice as pious as Eugéne. To 
think that I should not only have a 
pious man in my family, but should 
run the risk of the type being perpetu- 
ated! But my family were born to ill 
luck.” 

“T am a thousand times obliged to 
you,” said Louis, his eyes glued on 
Julie, who made a desperate effort to 
speak, but was cut short promptly by 
Madame de Beauregard. 

“Now we have the finest joke in the 
world afoot to play off on old de La- 
tour. He is advertising in the news- 
papers for a companion for that niece 
of his, and I put it into Julie’s head to 
try to get the place. Old de Latour 
has never seen her, you know. What 
larks we shall have when we get Julie 
established as Mélanie’s companion. 
She will have strict orders from me to 
get some of the piety and propriety 
out of that girl, because I don’t want 
any piety or propriety in my family. 
I have too much already.” 

Louis felt like disputing this propo- 
sition, and Julie again opened her lips 
to speak, but, as usual, it was in vain. 

“So now,” cried the old lady, “you 
may look out for some amusement! I 
intend to have a gay time at Dinard. 
General Granier is here, you know, and 
a few men. I don’t call every biped 


- Wearing trousers a man, if you please. 


It is only those with life and spirit in 
them that I think deserve the name. 
Come, Julie, it is time for our lesson ing 
skirt-dancing.”’ 

As the old lady, seizing Julie, skipped 
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off, Julie turned her head and managed 
to articulate one sentence only, and 
this was: 

“Good morning, monsieur.”’ 

Louis stood still and swore silently 
at Madame de Beauregard, but he was 
happy, after all, for Julie was there. 
And then, what delicious possibilities 
of seeing her were involved in that 
ridiculous practical joke which Madame 
de Beauregard proposed to play on Mon- 
sieur de Latour. 

With these thoughts animating him 
he determined to carry out his origi- 
nal intention and leave cards on the 
ladies at their hotel. This he did, 
feeling as if he were walking on air. 
Then he strolled about the town for an 
hour or two, and presently, led by his 
good genius, he went down to the beach, 
where the sea was like molten gold 
under the summer sky. The first ob- 


ject that met his eye among the crowd 
of bathers was Madame de Beauregard, 
in a bright red bathing suit, disporting 
herself like a mermaid in the waves. 
And oh, joy and rapture, a little way 


off stood Julie! Louis flew toward her 
and received a welcome from her 
eyes. 

“Mademoiselle,” he whispered, “do 
you know what my first thought was 
when I inherited the Chateau of Mont- 
plasir?”’ 

It, was one of those questions which 
require no answer. Julie, whose eyes 
were usually dancing with merriment 
and as fearless as a child’s, lowered her 
long: lashes, but in a moment she raised 
her eyes and said: 

“Was it of me you were thinking, 
monsieur?”’ 

“Yes, yes, yes, mademoiselle! And 
Monsieur de Latour has offered to 
adopt me as his nephew and give me 
three hundred thousand francs if I will 
recognize him as the head of the young- 
er branch of the family. Oh, Julie, 
dearest !”’ 

At that moment Madame de Beaure- 
garcl,in her red bathing suit, came rush- 
ing out of the water and dashing up to 
Louis, shrieked: 

“Come, now, take off your clothes 
and come right into the water with me, 


and I will show you how to turn a 
somersault.”’ 

Louis fled, hotly pursued for a short 
distance by the old lady; but years and 
wind told, and Madame de Beauregard 
had to return to the sea, keeping her 
eyes open for a young man more com- 
platsant than Louis. But Julie walked 
up and down the sand in the blazing 
sunlight, listening to the quick beating 
of her own heart which was flooded 
with the sunshine of life and love. 

The fine weather continued during 
the afternoon, and the August sun, 
shining out brilliantly, drove the sil- 
very mists oceanward, turned the sea 
and shore into a splendor of blue and 
gold, and made a glory of the fields 
and woods about the merry little 
town. 

All the world was out of doors, in- 
cluding Monsieur de Latour, Made- 
moiselle Cheri and Mélanie, who were 
having tea in the garden of the Villa 
Rose—a garden-like paradise. Made- 
moiselle Cheri was a comely woman, 
although past middle age, but in her 
somewhat plain face was the charm 
and repose of a sweet nature. But 
Mademoiselle Cheri had remarkable 
good sense mixed with her sweetness, 
and by no means shared all of her 
ex-lover’s projects and ambitions. 
Mélanie, on the contrary, pretty, pious 
and trustful, thought her uncle the 
wisest of men. 

Monsieur de Latour, being unable to 
keep the cat in the bag, let it escape 
before he had finished his first cup of 
tea. He began by announcing with 
a lofty air to Mademoiselle Cheri that 
he had spent the morning making the 
acquaintance of his relative, the head 
of the house of de Latour, at his 
Chateau of Montplasir, and described 
with perfect truth the rapturous greet- 
ing he had received from his new-found 
relative. He did not, however, men- 
tion the three hundred thousand 
francs. He said that he had ar- 
ranged to meet Louis the next morn- 
ing, in order to trace up their exact 
relationship. “I,” he said pompously, 
“ being the head of the younger branch 
of the family.” 
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At this Mademoiselle Cheri sniffed, 
if so pleasant a creature could be said 
to sniff. 

“How much, monsieur,” she asked 
sweetly, “did you pay for your place 
on the family tree?” 

Monsieur de Latour scowled. Made- 
moiselle Cheri was treating him ex- 
actly as if he were still a clerk in the 
soap-boiling factory of Cheri & Com- 
pagnie, and he suspected that she al- 
ready considered him her own matri- 
monial prize and hence took liberties 
beforehand. 

“Nothing whatever, mademoiselle,” 
he answered stiffly. 

And then, determined to impress 
Mademoiselle Cheri with a sense of 
his own dignity, he added: 

“My connection with my new rela- 
tive is likely to become closer, because 
we were so mutually pleased with 
each other that we have agreed to 
assume early the status of uncle and 
nephew—a common enough arrange- 
ment in France, which could be well 
imitated in other countries.” 

“That must have cost you a good 
many francs,” said Mademoiselle Cheri 
coolly. 

“Only three hundred thousand,” 
tartly responded Monsieur de Latour, 
determined to let Mademoiselle Cheri 
know that three hundred thousand 
francs were a mere bagatelle with him. 

Even Mélanie started at this, and 
said: 

“Qh, uncle!” 

But Mademoiselle Cheri showed not 
the least surprise, merely saying: 

“T thought that, in your craze for 
family consequence and a crest on 
your carriage, you would do something 
of the kind.” 

“A great many people would if they 
could,” answered Monsieur de Latour. 
“Give me another cup of tea, Mé- 
lanie.” 

af 


great many more would not,” 
replied Mademoiselle Cheri; “I, for 


example. My father was an honest, 
respectable soap- boiler, well thought 
of by all who knew him—a good 
father, a good friend, a good citizen. 
That is enough for me. I would not 


pay sixty francs to be related to the 
greatest family in France.” 

Here Mélanie, seeing that her uncle 
and friend were fast approaching a 
quarrel, interposed by taking a letter 
out of her pocket. 

“This letter is, I think, an answer to 
our advertisement.” 

Monsieur de Latour opened the 
letter. It bore, in the fine stationery 
and elegant, if somewhat illegible, 
handwriting, all the evidences of re- 
finement. The advertisement, which 
read as follows, was pinned to it: 

WanTED—A companion for a young lady 
of good family. Must be well educated, a 
musician and linguist, and of unexception- 
able family. Apply by letter to MonsIEUR 
Victor Louis DE Lasede. Poste RESTANTE. 

Monsieur de Latour, with some diffi- 
culty, read the letter, which was as 
follows: 

Mademoiselle Julie de Courcey offers her 
services as companion in answer to the 
above advertisement. She can furnish un- 
exceptionable references as to her acquire- 
ments and associations, and will be pleased 
to meet any appointment for a personal 
interview. 

The name de Courcey made a great 
impression on Monsieur de Latour, to 
whom names and titles were important 
things. 

“Now, I like that letter,’”’ he said. 
“It’s very businesslike. It is evidently 
written by a mature and experienced 
woman. That is shown in her letter— 
nothing superfluous, a plain statement 
of fact and desires an interview. Mé- 
lanie, my love, you may write in my 
name and suggest an appointment at 
this villa at five o’clock tomorrow af- 
ternoon. Of course, mademoiselle,” 
he said, turning to Mademoiselle Cheri, 
“I appreciate more than I can express 
your kindness to Mélanie, and as long 
as you will allow her to remain with 
you she will, I know, be most happy to 
do so. I shall feel most grateful to 
you, but I do not wish to impose upon 
you. If-this lady is all that she ap- 
pears to be, I could engage her on trial 
and establish her in this villa, so that 
I could have the benefit of your judg- 
ment upon her qualifications.” 

Monsieur de Latour said this much, 
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for after all he had a soft spot in his 
heart for Mademoiselle Cheri. Hecould 
not forget when he had been a clerk 
in her father’s factory and pretty Séline 
Cheri had been the star of his exist- 
ence; but that was before he became 
the prospective uncle of the head of the 
house of de Latour. 

“Certainly. I think the arrange- 
ment an admirable one,” replied Ma- 
demoiselle Cheri; “and, by the way, 
monsieur, do you know that your friend 
the Comtesse de Beauregard is at Di- 
nard? I saw her going into her hotel 
this morning. She had her whole ret- 
inue with her. There was our poor, 
dear Eugéne’’—for Mademoiselle Cheri 
was in the confidence of the lovers—‘‘her 
advocate and man of business, Monsieur 
Bertoux, two valets and three maids.” 

There was not a suspicion of jeal- 
ousy in Mademoiselle Cheri’s voice as 
she said this, which very much an- 
noyed Monsieur de Latour. He there- 
fore smiled significantly. 

“Oh,” he said, “I fancied Madame 
de Beauregard would turn up at Di- 
nard about this time. In my last com- 
munication to her concerning her niece 
I mentioned that I would be at Dinard 
for the month of August.” 

“And you think she came here to 
see you?’ asked Mademoiselle Cheri, 
with a suspicious innocence. 

“Oh, no, no, no, I never said that! 
But she is a very fascinating woman, 
and the man who marries her will get 
an ancestral seat which carries with it 
a title.” 

“I think,” responded Mademoiselle 
Cheri calmly, “that you have one an- 
cestral seat too many now.” 

Meanwhile Mélanie, at the mention 
of Eugéne, leaned her head pensively 
on her hand. Two tears gathered in 
her pretty blue eyes and dropped down 
upon her cheek. She had not seen 
Eugéne de Contiac for months, nor 
had she heard from him, and by his 
appearing at Dinard with his aunt, Mé- 
lanie knew well enough that he was 
leading a gay life, and a gay life mod- 
eled upon Madame de Beauregard’s 
pattern was terrifying to the pious and 
innocent Mélanie. 


“TI think,” said Monsieur de Latour, 
after finishing his second cup of tea; 
“that I shall call to see Madame de 
Beauregard this afternoon,” and then, 
answering the unspoken wish in Mé- 
lanie’s face, he added: 

“T shall also inquire about our friend, 
Eugéne de Contiac.”’ 

“I wonder,” said Mademoiselle Cheri, 

“why that dreadful old scapegrace, 
Madame de Beauregard 

Here Monsieur de Latour gave such 
a start that he almost upset his cup of 
tea. The idea of speaking of so great 
a personage as Madame de Beauregard 
as ‘‘that dreadful old scapegrace”’ elec- 
trified him. But Mademoiselle Cheri 
calmly repeated the words. 

“dreadful old scapegrace, I say, 
should wish to make so correct and pru- 
dent a young man as Eugéne de Contiac 
into a rake as wild as herself. It is 
more than I can understand.” 

Monsieur de Latour fell back into his 
garden chair. A comtesse of one of the 
greatest families in France being called 
a rake! But, he reflected, jealousy was 
at the bottom of all of Mademoiselle 
Cheri’s remarks, and the notion so 
tickled him that he grew quite gay 
under it and beamed on Mademoiselle 
Cheri, whom he supposed to be cher- 
ishing an ardent passion for himself. 
By way of increasing her anguish, 
however, he rose and said: 

“T think I may as well go and make 
my call now upon Madame de Beau- 
regard. It is a very good visiting 
hour.” 

“Do,” replied Mademoiselle Cheri, 
helping herself to bread and butter, 
“and say to Eugéne de Contiac that I 
shall be happy if he will call to see me. 
There is a man who is as well born as 
any in France, but quite democratic, 
and has always paid me as many kind 
attentions as if I were the youngest and 
prettiest girl of his acquaintance and 
the daughter of a duke instead of a 
respectable soap-boiler.”’ 

Monsieur de Latour flung out of the 
garden. He decided that Mademoi- 
selle Cheri was getting old—there was 
no doubt about that—and when people 
grew old they grew cranky. 
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garded himself, however, as steadily 
getting younger, and began to be 
disturbed, in the event that Madame 
de Beauregard should marry him, 
whether the fact that they were ex- 
actly the same age, sixty years, might 
not be against him. 

Monsieur de Latour walked along 
the grand promenade, full of elegant- 
looking women and well-dressed men 
in the August afternoon, sitting at 
tables, chatting, drinking tea and 
eating ices, the blue air vibrant with 
music from the band, and all with 
that pleasurable excitement which 
seems to belong to Dinard. It oc- 
curred to him that he might find 
Madame de Beauregard among the 
crowd of pleasure-seekers. 

He did not, however, see her until 
a well-directed chocolate bonbon hit 
him in the back. He turned around, 
and there at a table sat Madame de 
Beauregard, Eugéne de Contiac and a 
small, sunburned military man, whom 
Monsieur de Latour recognized at once 
as General Granier, who had been a 
lady-killer fifty years before at the 
republican court of Louis Napoleon. 
He was elaborately and very youth- 
fully dressed, and wore an orchid in 
his buttonhole. It occurred to Mon- 
sieur de Latour that the old general 
and Madame de Beauregard matched 
each other as well as the Dresden fig- 
ures of Daphnis, the shepherd, and 
Chloe, the shepherdess. But there 
was nothing about either of 
them, especially @fadame de Beaure- 
gard. She was much nearer Chloe’s 
age than Monsieur de Latour; that is, 
if she could be said go be of any age, 
for the brightness of her eye, the quick- 
ness of her hand, the overflowing vi- 
tality which bubbled all over her, were 
more like sixteen than sixty. 

She was evidently in the midst of a 
roaring flirtation with the general, at 
which their remarks were so free that 
poor Eugéne de Contiac, by nature as 
pious and modest as a girl, sat and 
hung his head in embarrassment. He 
was neat, precise, clean-shaven and not 
ill-looking, but persons not so gay 
even as Madame de Beauregard might 


have seen in him a slight superfluity of 
goodness and correctness. 

Monsieur de Latour, taking the 
chocolate bonbons thrown at him 
as an invitation, advanced, and Ma- 
dame de Beauregard greeted him 
rapturously. Eugéne de Contiac, think- 
ing this a good moment to escape 
from bad company, promptly offered 
Monsieur de Latour his chair and was 
sneaking off, but was caught by 
Madame de Beauregard and dragged 
back by his coattails. 

“Oh, you delicious old soap-boiler!” 
she cried to Monsieur de Latour, hold- 
ing on meanwhile with one hand to 
Eugéne de Contiac, “I am so glad 
to see you. Now, Eugéne, sit down. 
Monsieur de Latour will fetch himself 
a chair’—which he promptly did— 
“and try to learn something from the 
conversation of two such men as 
General Granier and Monsieur de 
Latour, who, I dare say, only wants 
a chance to kick up his heels with 
the rest of us at Dinard. You see,” 
cried this terrible old lady, whisking 
herself into an attitude by which she 
thoroughly displayed her small and 
pretty feet in a pair of silk stockings 
more daring than those she had worn 
in the morning, and flouncing out her 
skirts so as to show a wonderful lace 
and chiffon petticoat, “ you see, Eugéne 
still has pious inclinations. I can’t 
get that out of him, but if he ever 
becomes permanently pious and cor- 
rect he sha’n’t have a franc of my 
money, and he knows it. I like aman 
with life in him, like you, General 
Granier, and you, my rural friend.” 
And at this she actually pinched Mon- 
sieur de Latour on the arm in full sight 
of a thousand persons. 

But to be pinched publicly by a 
comtesse of one of the greatest families 
in France was an honor that flooded 
Monsieur de Latour’s soul with joy. 

“And may I inquire, madame, after 
your health since I had the pleasure of 
seeing you last?” asked Monsieur de 
Latour. 

“ Perfect, thank you,” replied the old 
lady. “My back is not a day over 
twenty-five, my head is about fifteen, 
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and as for my le— What are you 
winking and blinking at me for, 
Eugéne?” she snapped, turning around 
on that unfortunate young man. 

Monsieur de Latour, apprehending 
what Madame de Beauregard meant 
to say, hastened to interrupt. 

‘“‘And Mademoiselle'de’Brésac, whom 
I reckon it a privilege to call my 
ward?” 

“Oh, she’s in the country,”” Madame 
de Beauregard answered, again falling 
foul of the luckless Eugéne. *This 
fellow has been doing rather better in 
the last few months. He has been 
tipsy three or four times, has been go- 
ing to some of the gayest places in 
Paris and has given up reading Bos- 
suet’s sermons. I thought I should 
never cure him of that abominable 
habit of sermon-reading, but the last 
time I caught him at it I cut down 
his allowance five hundred francs the 


month, and it acted like a charm.’ 


Money is a great persuader. I brought 
him down here for the benefit of Gen- 
eral Granier’s society, who has prom- 
ised to teach him a few things; and, as 
neither one of them returned to the 
hotel until two o’clock this morning, 
I am in hopes that Eugéne is reform- 
ing.” 

Eugéne, with a hangdog counte- 
nance, listened to all of this with a 
dreadful apprehension that every word 
would be repeated to Mélanie. 

“But [fad a very difficult time of 
it,” put in General Granier. “I took 
him ‘to the theatre, and I almost had 
to drag him behind the scenes, and 
when one of the coryphées made at 
him and was about to kiss him, he ran 
for his life, and much too fast for a 
man with an artificial leg, like I have, 
to catch him.” 

Madame de Beauregard turned 
around on Eugéne. 

“And is that the way you see life?” 
she cried indignantly. ‘Well, I al- 
‘ways said I was the only man in the 
family. All of my brothers and neph- 

*ews are like boarding-school misses. 
My husband, poor man, was entirely 
too good for this world.” 

“Not a gay dog in the lot except 


yourself,” impudently remarked Gen- 
eral Granier, and was rewarded by a 
kiss airily blown at him from Madame 
de Beauregard’s little withered hands. 

Monsieur de Latour, although sqme- 
what frightened, enjoyed this extreme- 
ly. It was a great deal more lively 
than drinking tea in the garden with 
Mademoisélle Cheri and Mélanie. 

“I don’t see,” he said, ‘why our 
young friend objects to dancing the 
quadrille of life to a lively air. Per- 
haps I can assist you, madame, in edu- 
cating him.” 

Poor Eugéne shuddered. 

“TI shall be a million times obliged 
to you, my dear man,” promptly re- 
plied Madame de Beauregard, pulling 
up her skirt higher and showing so 
much of her chiffon petticoat that Mon- 
sieur de Latour was seriously alarmed. 
“But I know» what ails Eugéne. He 
is in love with your niece—charming 
gitl, and I sh@uld not have the least 
objection to her if she. would only be 
as gay as Il am. But she won’t, and 
won't let Eugéne be, So I have told 
him frankly—for I am a very frank 
person, as you know—that he may 
have Mélanie and be pious and not 
get a single sou from me,or he can 
be a man, as I reckon men to be, and 
I will leave him five hundred theu- 
sand francs. No proposition could be 
fairer.”’ » 

“I wish d couldyget five hundred 
thousand francs orf e€ same terms,” 
remarked the old , With a couple 
of winks. ; 

“Oh, I should no e the slightest 
trouble with you,’ replied Madame de 
Beauregard gaily 

“Really, it seems to me,” said Mon- 
sieur de’Latour, jealous of the atten- 
tions which the general was receiving, 
“it would be easy enough for anybody. 
I always liked a gay life myself, and I 
could tell you some of my experiences, 
madame”’—here old de Latour as- 
sumed a mysterious air—‘‘ which I am 
afraid would frighten you very much.” 

“Then pray go on,” cried this ter- 
rible old lady, “‘and tell us the worst.” 

But Monsieur de Latour, whose ex- 
periences were really exceedingly mild, 
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felt ashamed to speak of them before 
two such accomplished rakes as Ma- 
dame de Beauregard and General Gra- 
nier, They were, however, a pair of 
merry old grigs, but Monsieur de La- 
tour felt, as well as saw, that Madame 
de Beauregard, for all her kittenish- 
ness, was really a very great lady and 
not without kindness of heart. 

Poor Eugéne sat, the image of woe, 
his countenance lighted up by an oc- 
casional sickly grin at a daring sally 
of Madame de Beauregard, to which 
General Granier promptly responded in 
kind, and which Monsieur de Latour 
vainly endeavored to surpass. He hit 
upon a lucky subject, however. Ma- 
dame de Beauregard speaking of her 
possible intention to buy a villa at 
Dinard, he mentioned, with a magnilo- 
quent air, his recently acquired rela- 
tionship to Louis Victor de Latour, of 
the Chateau of Montplasir. 

“I think I know that young man,” 
cried Madame de Beauregard. ‘A de- 
lightful young scamp, as impudent as 
they make them. He came near kiss- 
ing me at Algiers, a couple of years 
ago. Now, Monsieur de Latour, I 
think it would be a good idea for you 
to repair and refurnish the Chateau of 
Montplasir. Oh, what a name! What 
pleasure we could have there!” 

This plan, recommended by a wo- 


»™man of Madame de Beauregard’s rank 


and fortune, immediately appeared 
highly desirable to Monsieur de La- 
tour. 

“It would be quite possible,” he said, 
meditating, “to patch up the roof of 
the best wing, put in wirdows, and get 
some furniture into the place in a week 
or two. Money can annihilate time 
and distance.” 

“Then do it,” cried Madame de 
Beauregard, pinching his ear, to the 
delight of the passers-by, whe reck- 
oned Madame de Beauregard as among 
the peep-shows of Dinard. 

“ And if I can make the place habit- 
able, you will probably do me and my 
kinsman the honor of becoming our 
guests?” Monsieur de Latour said 
grandly. “And may I also count upon 
the presence of Mademoiselle de Brésac? 


By the way, is she in the neighborhood 
of Dinard?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Madame de 
Beauregard, suddenly becoming inter- 
ested in poor Eugéne de Contiac’s hair. 
“She is staying at a convent at Saint 
Malo. Eugéne, why do you wear your 
hair plastered down in that sanctimoni- 
ous manner?” 

“But I thought you said Made- 
moiselle de Brésac was in the coun- 
try?” inquired Monsieur de Latour, 
anxious to establish his association 
with such great people as the de Bré- 
sacs and de Beauregards. 

“So she is! so she is! The next 
thing, Eugéne, you will be taken for an 
English clergyman, and I shall be for- 
ever disgraced. I have had a great 
many milksops in my family, but so 
far I have been spared a clergyman.” 

The party remained together a half- 
hour longer, and consumed several 
ices and much liqueur before they rose 
from the table, and Madame de Beaure- 
gard made a triumphal circuit of the 
grand promenade, with Monsieur de 
Latour on one side of her and General 
Granier on the other, while poor Eu- 
géne, with acannon’s load of wraps, par- 
asol, fan, books and other impedimenta, 
brought up the rear. For a man 
with an artificial leg, General Granier 
walked remarkably well, and Monsieur 
de Latour was electrified by Madame 
de Beauregard making minute in- 
quiries as to how. the chassepot rifle 
in his leg worked. 

“ Beautifully!” cried the old gentle- 
man with enthtsiasm. “I keep a rec- 
ord of my target and can hit the bull’s- 
eye five times out of seven at forty 
paces.” 

Then, seeing Monsieur de Latour 
was completely mystified, General Gra- 
nier continued, lifting up his right 
leg, which, apparently, was a perfectly 
normal right leg with correctly fitting 
trousers and a well-made shoe. 

“Do you see that leg?” he asked 
critically. ‘The real one is buried on 
the field of Gravelotte, but this one is 
twice as good. . I had it fitted with a 
rifle barrel and trigger here in my 
pocket.” 
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The general slapped his pocket, and 
Monsieur de Latour then noticed, as 
General Granier lifted up the heel of 
the boot, a small round hole which was 
evidently the end of the rifle barrel. 

“Well, every man must have his 
hobby, and mine is to shoot as well 
with my right leg as most men can do 
with their right hands. Come to see 
me some morning, monsieur, and I will 
give an exhibition that will make your 
hair stand on end.” 

Monsieur de Latour’s hair almost 
stood on end at this. 

“Now,” cried Madame de Beaure- 
gard triumphantly, “are you surprised 
that I adore General Granier? Think 
of a man having the pluck and 
ingenuity to make a gun out of 
his leg!” 

General Granier showed his apprecia- 
tion of this compliment by pirouet- 
ting on his left leg, without any regard 
to the crowd of laughing sightseers, 
for he, like Madame de Beauregard, 
had been one of the monuments at 
Dinard for years. 

“You see how delightfully gay we 
are,” cried Madame de Beauregard to 
Monsieur de Latour, when they re- 
sumed their walk. “Now, do have 
that old rookery done up, and then 
we will all come and pay you a visit.” 

“,I shall endeavor to do so,” replied 
Monsieur de Latour gallantly. 

*The party escorted Madame de Beau- 
regard to her hotel. Once or twice 
more Monsieur de Latour tried to find 
out something about Julie de Brésac, 
but as every mention of her name 
brought down maledictions upon poor 
Eugéne, Monsieur de Latour aban- 
doned the subject after Madame de 
Beauregard had informed him that 
Julie had all the life, spirit and gaiety 
which her cousin, Eugéne de Contiac, 
ought to have had and didn’t. 

Monsieur de Latour took his way 
home meditating deeply. These two 
persons, Madame de Beauregard and 
General Granier, were of his age, and 
older than he, and yet life was full of 
enjoyment for them. He began to 
think that in the higher classes youth 
lasted longer. He had been reckoned 


an old fogy at Brionville, and Made- 
moiselle Cheri had a way of assuming 
that he was a worthy and settled per- 
son who had no longer any right to 
the pleasures or the follies of youth, 
and this was extremely distasteful to 
Monsieur de Latour, who had a taste 
for both. He almost decided to marry 
Madame de Beauregard, provided, of 
course, that she would take him; but 
what man lives who entertains any 
serious doubt as to whether any 
woman will take him? 


III 


THE next morning, bright and early, 
Monsieur de Latour presented himself 
at the Chateau of Montplasir, where 
he made his proposition to Louis that 
he should put a large force of work- 
men in at once and make one wing of 
the old place habitable. 

“For, to tell you the truth, my dear 
nephew,” he said, “it would add im- 
mensely to my consequence to be able 
to date my letters from the Chateau of 
Montplasir, and I don’t mind spending 
twenty or thirty thousand francs for 
that purpose.” 

“My dear, dear uncle!” was Louis’s 
only reply, endeavoring to clasp Mon- 
sieur de Latour in his arms. 

But his first embrace had been 
fraught with so much danger to 
Monsieur de Latour’s ribs that the old 
gentleman fought him off, and Louis 
was reduced, as usual, to embracing 
the hat and umbrella. 

“I could very easily telegraph to 
Paris for workmen,”’’ said Monsieur de 
Latour. “I could have fifty in here 
within twenty-four hours, and the 
materials could be had at Dinard. 
Fifty ought to be able to make one 
wing habitable certainly within a 
fortnight.” 

“My beloved uncle,” answered 
Louis, “you may have the whole 
chateau repaired at your expense if 
you desire. No one shall call me 
mean in that particular.” 

“And as for furniture and tapestries, 
if an order were placed in Paris today 
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it could be filled within forty-eight 
hours.” 

“You are at perfect liberty to order 
furniture amounting to a million 
francs, if you like, also at your own 
expense, and Gobelins tapestries in any 
quantities you may wish. You will 
find me the most accommodating per- 
son in the world in these matters.” 

“And pictures—we must have some 
pictures to hide those discolored walls.” 

“Pray decorate them with old 
masters at five hundred thousand 
francs each, or if you prefer the mod- 
erns, buy a few Munkdcsys, Corots, 
Détailles, or anything you like, pro- 
vided they are good and very ex- 
pensive. I place no limit upon you in 
that respect.” 

“Really,” sarcastically answered 
Monsieur de Latour, “‘you are too 
good. I don’t contemplate spending 
my whole fortune in fitting up one 
wing of this establishment.”’ 

“T shall put no obstacles in your 
way, if you do,” answered Louis with 
the utmost amiability. 

“T am afraid, young man, you don’t 
know very much about business.” 

“Of course not. I am a de Latour, 
and if you wish to be taken for a scion 
of this noble house you must forget all 
about business—that is, as soon as you 
have conveyed to me the three hun- 
dred thousand francs which you have 
promised.” 

Monsieur de Latour looked solemnly 
at Louis and then winked his left eye. 

“T am a de Latour,” he said, “but 
I sha’n’t forget all about business. 
Don’t think that I am dipping into 
my principal or even hampering my- 
self seriously in spending thirty or 
forty thousand francs on this chateau. 
It is difficult to spend much in a small 
provincial place like Brionville. My 
income has been steadily accumulating 
for the past twenty years, and this is 
my first fling.” 

Monsieur de Latour, however, being 
practical even in his follies, then pro- 
ceeded to unfold his projects to Louis 
as they sat together at the rickety 
table. Plans were discussed, esti- 
mates were made, which provided for 
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the expenditure of a considerable sum 
of money, but by no means foolishly 
or recklessly. Monsieur de Latour ac- 
companied Louis through each room 
of the wing to be repaired. He se- 
lected his own apartments, a bed- 
room and a study. 

“Not that I am what is called a 
reading man,” he said, “but it sounds 
well to have a study. I have had an 
office all my life until now at Brion- 
ville. I can bring my servants on 
from Brionville and get others here.” 

All the time Louis had been asking 
subtle questions meant to discover 
how much Monsieur de Latour knew 
or would tell about Julie de Brésac, 
but without success, until Monsieur de 
Latour, returning to the grand salon, 
squared himself off and said in a 
magniloquent manner: 

““My object in hurrying things up 
is that I may entertain as my guests 
the Comtesse de Beauregard and her 
niece, of whom I spoke, Mademoiselle 
de Brésac, and General Granier. You 
see, my young friend, I am not with- 
out grand acquaintances.” 

“Of course not,” said Louis. “You 
have known me since yesterday.” 

“T mean other than yourself.” 

“And what did you say was the 
name of Madame de Beauregard’s 
niece—Mademoiselle de Marsac?” 
asked Louis artlessly, meaning to 
throw Monsieur de Latour off the 
scent. 

“De Brésac. She is in the country 
or in aconvent. I don’t know whjch. 
I could not get anything concerning 
her out of Madame de Beauregard, 
and it seemed to exasperate her every 
time I asked about Julie.” 

Louis walked to the window. 

“But she is coming to the chateau, 
is she not?” he asked, turning around. 

“Oh, yes. She is young and pretty, 
I understand, and I like youth and 
beauty. The fact is, I have not yet 
made up my mind whether I shall 
marry youth and beauty, age and 
rank, or’’—remembering Séline Cheri 
—‘‘middle age and merit.” 

“TI know which I shall marry,” an- 
swered Louis stoutly. ‘Youth and 
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beauty, love and rapture, smiles and 
kisses.” 

Monsieur de Latour then rose to go. 

“T hope, my dear nephew-to-be,” he 
said, smiling, ‘that you will call upon 
my niece, Mademoiselle Mélanie Du- 
pont, who is shortly to become your 
cousin. But although she has youth 
and beauty already, and kisses and 
rapture in store, they are not for you, 
but for that very piously inclined 
nephew of Madame de Beauregard, of 
whom I spoke—Eugéne de Contiac. 
I am afraid you would be too gay for 
my niece. She is, as I mentioned, 
staying under the charge of Mademoi- 
selle Cheri, my old friend, at the Villa 
Rose. But don’t go to kissing and 
embracing them as you do me.” 

“But neither of them contemplates 
giving me three hundred thousand 
francs,” interrupted Louis. “I in- 
sist that it shall be made a part of our 
agreement that I shall be permitted 
to embrace you at least three times a 
day. You can get your life insured, 
you know. I shall do myself the 


honor and pleasure of calling upon 


Mademoiselle Cheri and my cousin, 
Mademoiselle Mélanie, whom I shall 
be proud to acknowledge as a relative, 
this very afternoon.” 

The arrangements took up all of the 
forenoon and much of the afternoon, 
and instead of appearing at the Villa 
Rose punctually at five o’clock for tea, 
as was his habit, Monsieur de Latour 
was, at that time, in the telegraph 
office sending and receiving despatches 
concerning work on the Chateau of 
Montplasir. 

But meanwhile Louis de Latour ap- 
peared at the villa to pay his respects 
to the ladies, quite unconscious of a 
strange and fortuitous meeting which 
was ahead of him. 

A little before five o’clock Louis 
rang the bell of the villa, and was 
ushered through into a beautiful gar- 
den at the back where, at their tea- 
table in a little grassy place almost 
surrounded by ancient rose trees in 
the last blooming of summer, Made- 
moiselle Cheri and Mélanie received 
their guests in the afternoons. The 


air was soft and fragrant with the late 
blown roses, and the sunlight in un- 
clouded splendor lay over land and 
sea. As Louis walked along the shady 
garden path to where the tea-table 
sat, the graceful figure of a girl, 
dressed modestly in black, was pre- 
ceding him through the mazes of the 
shrubbery. One look sufficed. It was 
Julie de Brésac. Louis felt a shock 
of delight, rushed after her, and they 
met, unseen by other eyes, in a sweet 
and odorous solitude formed by a 
circle of rose trees. Louis seized Julie’s 
hand, and she turned on him two 
sweet, dark eyes and a charming face 
all dimpling with smiles. There was 
pure delight in her glance. 

“TI did not expect to meet you here,” 
she said, seating herself on a garden 
chair and arranging her black draper- 
ies around her. 

“And I did not expect to meet you 
here, mademoiselle,’’ answered Louis 
in rapture. “I suppose you have 
come, as I have, to call upon Mademoi- 
selle Cheri and Mademoiselle Dupont, 
the niece of my benefactor. Oh, ma- 
demoiselle, what a budget I have to 
unpack for you.” 

“That will keep,” replied Julie 
hurriedly, raising her hand in a warning 
gesture. “But you are not to know 
that I am here nor to recognize me in 
the least, until we are introduced.” 

What madcap prank had Julie now 
in her pretty head? thought Louis; for 
Julie was a madcap and given to 
pranks, and those which did not come 
into her head Madame de Beauregard 
was tolerably certain to put there, and 
this Louis expressed in guarded lan- 
guage. Suddenly it flashed upon him, 
the escapade which Julie proposed 
entering upon with Monsieur de La- 
tour, and Julie herself confirmed 
this by whispering to him, as she 
opened her dainty black parasol so as 
to conceal her laughing face: 

“You know, I have never seen 
Monsieur de Latour, who is the trustee 
of my property, but I happen to know 
that he has arrived at Dinard with his 
niece Mélanie, and my cousin Eugéne 
adores that girl. I also found out 
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that Monsieur de Latour was adver- 
tising for a companion for Mélanie; so 
it came into my head and that of my 
aunt that I would take a look at my 
trustee without telling him who I am. 
So I have replied to the advertisement, 
and I am here today to be inspected 
for the position of companion.” 

Julie said this with a dangerous 
demureness. Louis had discovered, 
in those radiant days at Algiers, that 
Julie was never perfectly serious unless 
she was bent on mischief. 

“But, mademoiselle,’’ he said, “‘al- 
though Monsieur de Latour may not 
have mentioned it in his advertisement, 
he wishes a serious and settled person 
as companion, or rather chaperon, for 
Mademoiselle Mélanie. That much I 
know, although I met Monsieur de 
Latour only yesterday morning.” 

“Am I not a serious and settled 
person?’’ asked Julie, tapping her little 
shoe. with the end of her parasol. 
“At least am I not as serious and 
settled as you are?”’ 

“Perhaps so, mademoiselle,” an- 
swered Louis, smiling. “I am afraid 
that both of us are a little intoxicated 
with the new wine of life which we are 
drinking.” 

“At least,’’ promptly replied Julie, 
“T am twice as serious and settled as 
my aunt.” And at this they both 
laughed. 

“All I ask of you,” said Julie, with 
a sidelong glance which enforced her 
request, “is that you will let me play 
my little part undiscovered. It is no 
harm—how can it be? I simply want 
to amuse myself a little. By the way, 
this is my first opportunity of con- 
gratulating you upon coming into your 
inheritance.” 

“T wish it were a better inheritance,” 
replied Louis, fixing his eyes, bright 
with meaning, on Julie. 

These two young souls, gay, affec- 
tionate and exuberant by nature, had, 
from the beginning, established a per- 
fect communication by glances and 
unspoken words. Julie knew Louis 
to be her lover, and Louis felt that the 
thought was far from unpleasing to 
Julie, and she understood perfectly 


why he uttered this wish. He desired 
that it might be more worthy of her. 

“But,” he said, “I have had a great, 
a marvelous piece of fortune. Mon- 
sieur de Latour, you know, belongs, 
or thinks he belongs, to my family. 
Very well—I am only too happy to 
have an honest, hard-working soap- 
boiler among my relations. So Mon- 
sieur de Latour has arranged to make 
me a gift of three hundred thousand 
francs and to adopt me legally as his 
nephew. The papers will be prepared 
and will be signed as soon as ready. 
And then there is another glorious 
possibility in store forme. My heaven- 
sent uncle tells me that you and 
Madame de Beauregard may be in- 
duced to visit us at the chateau as 
soon as part of it can be made habit- 
able.” 

“Then,” replied Julie, giving him 
another one of those lovely sidelong 
glances into which she threw both 
archness and sentiment, “even if I 
don’t succeed in playing this de- 
lightful trick on Monsieur de Latour, I 
shall at least have—the pleasure——”’ 

Here Julie stopped, smiling and 
blushing, and Louis, taking up the 
thread, said delightedly: 

“T shall have the joy of being under 
the same roof with you, at all events, 
for a little time.” 

Louis paused and looked about him. 
They were quite alone except for the 
presence of a pair of blue pigeons, 
which were cooing softly on the top of 
anarbornearthem. Louis leaned over 
toward her and said one word, “ Julie,” 
and Julie, whose eyes were suddenly 
downcast, raised them with a look in 
their blue depths which Louis had seen 
there when he had scarcely a franc to 
his name. But just then voices were 
heard, and in a half-minute more Ma- 
demoiselle Cheri and Mélanie were seen 
approaching. There was no time for 
any further explanation. Julie, like 
most women of her class, was an admir- 
able actress. As the women of good 
society have to appear interested when 
they are bored, to maintain their grav- 
ity when they are secretly amused, to 
regulate their antipathies and control 
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their emotions, they are already grad- 
uates of the best school of acting in the 
world. Julie at once assumed an air 
which Louis had never dreamed that 
she possessed—an air submissive and 
deprecatory and well adapted to the 
character which she assumed. Ma- 
demoiselle Cheri spoke first, in her 
usual kind manner. 

“May I ask,” she said, “if you bring 
us a message from Mademoiselle de 
Courcey, whom we are expecting at 
this hour?” 

“TI am Mademoiselle de Courcey,” 
said Julie modestly. 

Mademoiselle Cheri looked a little 
puzzled, glancing toward Louis, whom 
she had never seen and for whose 
presence she could not well account. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle,” he said, 
advancing, “permit me to introduce 
myself. I am Monsieur Louis Victor 
de Latour, a relative of Monsieur Vic- 
tor Louis de Latour, and I believe I 
have the honor of claiming relation- 
ship also with this young lady.” And 
he bowed and smiled in a pleasant man- 
ner peculiarly his own at Mélanie, who 
bowed and smiled in return. 

There was nothing patronizing nor 
uppish about this young man. Nothing 
could be simpler or more agreeable than 
his manner, thought Mélanie, who had 
expected to find him cocky and uppish 
to the last degree. 

“T called to pay my respects to you, 
mademoiselle, and to my relative, Ma- 
demoiselle Dupont; but I perceive that 
you have an appointment with this 
lady, and I will postpone my visit to a 
more opportune season. May I return 
in half an hour?” 

“Certainly, monsieur,” replied Ma- 
demoiselle Cheri. “I hope by that 
time Monsieur de Latour will be here. 
We expected him at five o’clock, and 
he is likely to arrive at any moment.” 

Louis bowed himself off, and then 
Mademoiselle Cheri, inviting Julie to 
be seated, said to her politely: 

“TI am afraid, mademoiselle, there is 
# mistake here. I think Monsieur de 
Latour desired a lady old enough to be 
a chaperon, as well as a companion, for 
his niece.” 


“Nothing was said about age, ma- 
demoiselle,” replied Julie, “and I 
thought it possible that he might de- 
sire a companion rather than a chap- 
eron.” 

“That is what I really desire,”’ said 
Mélanie timidly. “I have no sisters, 
no cousins and few girl friends. I have 
often longed for a companion of my 
own age.” 

The two girls looked at each other 
with mutual liking. Nothing could be 
more unlike—Mélanie, nun-like in her 
simplicity and piety, and Julie, full of 
the spirit of mischief without a re- 
straining hand to guide her. But both 
of them were instinctively good, tender 
of heart and incapable of meanness, 
and their very oppositeness brought 
them together. 

“Perhaps,” said Julie demurely, 
“Monsieur de Latour might accept me 
temporarily as a companion for you, 
mademoiselle.” 

“Yes,” said Mélanie, clapping her 
hands softly, “at least while we are at 
Dinard. I should love to have a com- 
panion, and dear Mademoiselle Séline 
will chaperon us both.” 

The two girls continued to gaze at 
each other with friendly and smiling 
eyes. Mademoiselle Cheri, the best of 
women and by nature a spoiler of chil- 
dren, girls, men, women, servants, 
horses, dogs and birds, at once replied: 

“Tf it is agreeable to Monsieur de 
Latour, I am more than willing to 
chaperon you while we are at Dinard. 
I love to have young life about me.” 

Mademoiselle Cheri gave a little sigh, 
and one of those visions passed softly 
before her eyes which haunt unmar- 
ried women of her age—a vision of the 
children that never were. 

The two girls immediately plunged 
into a conversation with each other, 
Mademoiselle Cheri taking an occa- 
sional part, and the longer they con- 
versed the more companionable they 
seemed. After waiting half an hour for 
Monsieur de Latour tea was served, 
and Mademoiselle Cheri and Mélanie 
succumbed still more to Julie’s sweet- 
ness and sprightliness. At last, find- 
ing it impossible to wait longer, for the 
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alleged companion had an engagement 
for a very smart party given at one 
of the finest chateaux in the neighbor- 
hood, Julie rose to go. She left be- 
hind her a strong desire in the minds 
of both Mademoiselle Cheri and Mélanie 
to see more of her. 

It was quite six o’clock before Mon- 
sieur de Latour, red and panting, 
turned up, bringing with him Louis, 
who had promised to return within half 
an hour, but who had carefully watched 
the garden waiting for Julie’s depar- 
ture. He had by no means the same 
confidence in his powers of acting that 
Julie had in hers. Monsieur de La- 
tour, seating himself, demanded re- 
freshment at once, not only in the shape 
of tea, but in a glass of cognac. 

“For I can tell you,” he said, turn- 
ing to Louis, “I have had as hard a 
day’s work as I ever did when I was in 
charge of the vats of your respected 
father, Mademoiselle Séline. But,’’ he 


said, after disposing promptly of the 
cognac, “I have been quite successful. 
In ten days more, thanks to my own 


energy and determination and the 
good will of my nephew here’”—at 
which he slapped Louis on the back— 
“one wing of my ancestral chateau 
will be habitable.” 

Louis agreed to every plan and even 
suggestion that Monsieur de Latour 
made, and expressed the highest grati- 
fication at everything which had been 
undertaken, of which he frankly ac- 
knowledged himself the beneficiary. 

“And then,” he said, smiling, “I 
shall hope to have the pleasure of see- 
ing you, dear uncle, and my Cousin 
Mélanie and Mademoiselle Cheri es- 
tablished at the Chateau of Mont- 
plasir, to stay as long as you like.” 

Monsieur de Latour was delighted at 
this, and went on to explain the vari- 
ous orders he had given. Mélanie at- 
tempted once or twice to bring up the 
subject of the companion, but Mon- 
sieur de Latour, with his tongue tied to 
no ear but his own, would not listen. 

“The great matter,” he said, “was 
the roof. I can get it temporarily 
patched up, and then, when the season 
at Dinard is over, I can have the work 


done properly. The windows gave me 
very little trouble, as I found the 
frames were the regulation size. The 
furniture and tapestries were easily 
managed, and I think those busy Paris 
tradesmen will learn a thing or two 
from the way we do things at Brion- 
ville; eh, Mademoiselle Séline?”’ 

Mademoiselle Cheri, who was as 
fond of her native town as provincials 
usually are, promptly agreed to this. 
Monsieur de Latour could not forbear 
chuckling at the accounts of his aris- 
tocratic splendor which his servants 
would take back to Brionville. 

At last Mélanie managed to get his 
attention and told him that Mademoi- 
selle de Courcey had called and was 
much disappointed at not seeing him, 
but had arranged to come to the villa 
again the next morning at twelve 
=" when he must be there to meet 

er. 

“But, my dear,”’ remonstrated Mon- 
sieur de Latour, “I am to be at the 
Chateau of Montplasir at twelve 
o’clock. However, couldn’t you and 
Mademoiselle Cheri, as I wish to show 
you the chateau, bring the lady there, 
and we could have an interview at the 
chateau as well as here?’’ 

“Certainly, dear uncle,” said Mé- 
lanie, and putting her hand on his arm, 
she continued: “I do hope that you 
will like Mademoiselle de Courcey. 
Ask Mademoiselle Séline what she 
thinks of her.” 

“T admired her very much. She has 
the unmistakable air of good breeding 
which I think very necessary to a com- 
panion and most difficult to find in 
that capacity,” answered Mademoiselle 
Cheri, secretly trying to forward the 
wishes of the two girls. “Don’t you 
think so, monsieur?’’ she added, turn- 
ing to Louis. 

Louis, who wished to keep out of 
the imbroglio, was forced to speak, 
and he uttered only the truth when he 
cordially agreed with Mademoiselle 
Cheri. 

“And the languages?’’ asked Mon- 
sieur de Latour. 

Mademoiselle Cheri and Mélanie 
looked a little blank at this. They had 
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been so captivated by Julie that they 
had not inquired into her accom- 
plishments. But Louis came to the 
front, saying: 

“TI have reason to know that she 
speaks English and German fluently, 
and is an admirable musician.” 

Luckily, Monsieur de Latour did not 
ask from whence Louis had acquired 
his information, but asked the ques- 
tion which Mélanie had apprehended. 

“And how about her age?” he in- 
quired. “She must be over fifty, of 
course.” 

There was a pause before Mélanie 
said timidly: 

“She is quite young—not more than 
two-and-twenty, I fancy. But, uncle, 
I want her for a girl companion and 
friend, at least while we are at Dinard, 
and Mademoiselle Cheri says she will 
chaperon us both.” 

Monsieur de Latour put his cup 
down and looked around sternly. He 
felt that he had been chicaned by the 
whole party. 

“No, my love,” he said positively, 
“‘you have been talking nonsense, if 
you will pardon me for saying so, 
and you have committed a very great 
folly in encouraging this young lady, 
Mademoiselle de Courcey, to suppose 
that she was by any means the person 
I desired. I admitallter accomplish- 
ments, but she is"too4young. She 
would require more chaperoning even 
than you, and kind as Mademoiselle 
Cheri is I could not think of imposing 
two girls upon her instead of one. So 
I am afraid you will have to give up 
the notion of having her.” 

“But, uncle——” 

“Not another word on the subject, 
my dear. She is too young. I won- 
der that you should not see the impos- 
sibility of any such arrangement. Be- 
sides, think of the scandal it would 
give. People would say that I in- 
tended to marry the young woman, 
and, being a bachelor, I must be on my 
guard.” 

“I never observed,”’ said Mademoi- 
selle Cheri, “that a bachelor on his 
guard was any safer than off his 


Monsieur de Latour glared at Made- 
moiselle Cheri. This way she had of 
giving him penknife thrusts when 
he least expected them was most un- 
pleasant. He felt then far more in- 
clined to marry Madame de Beaure- 
gard than Mademoiselle Cheri, being 
fully persuaded that he could have 
either lady at any time he wished. 

Louis listened to this conversation 
with alternate hope and fear. The 
idea of having Julie established at the 
chateau where he could see her daily 
was inexpressibly captivating to him, 
but her taste for lively adventures, 
which was ardently fostered by that 
rollicking old madcap, the Comtesse de 
Beauregard, made him shiver with ap- 
prehension. However, he thought if 
he could once call Julie his own—and 
he had reason enough to believe he 
could—she would, like all other women 
who love, accommodate herself to his 
ideas which, although not as strict as 
Mademoiselle Cheri’s, were not exactly 
as lax as Madame de Beauregard’s. 
The more Mademoiselle Cheri and 
Mélanie saw of Louis, the better they 
liked him, and he gave every indica- 
tion of an intention to live up to his 
bargain with Monsieur de Latour and 
to treat Monsieur de Latour and his 
family and friends with the greatest 
consideration. 

“It would be just as well,” said Mon- 
sieur de Latour after a while, “that we 
should have a family meeting and a 
little festivity at the chateau to com- 
memorate tthe reunion of the two 
branches of the family. My lawyers 
promise to have all of the papers ready 
in a few days, and then I shall hand 
over the sum agreed upon to my 
nephew-to-be, and it may not be all 
that he will get from me eventually.” 

To which Louis replied by a sudden 
sortie on Monsieur de Latour, and an 
embrace which Monsieur de Latour, 
rubbing his sides afterward, declared 
almost cost him his life. But he liked 
the heartiness and good will which 
Louis showed, and the indisposition to 
haggle over the terms of the bargain. 

The next morning at ten o'clock 
Monsieur de Latour was in his glory at 
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the Chateau of Montplasir. The ham- 
mers of workmen resounded upon the 
roof, masons and carpenters were all 
over the place, and Monsieur de Latour 
was inspiring and directing them with 
more zeal than helpfulness. He dis- 
tracted the workmen by his directions, 
called them when they were busy to 
urge them to make greater haste, and, 
in short, his wish outran his discretion, 
as the case is with most people. 

The August sun shone brightly, and 
the old rookery was flooded with the 
warm blue air. The presence of the 
workmen and Monsieur de Latour, 
strutting about declaiming in a loud, 
cheerful voice, followed by Louis in 
great spirits, made a complete trans- 
formation of the scene. There was 
but one thing in Louis to which Mon- 
sieur de Latour objected, and that was 
Louis’s propensity to embrace the old 
gentleman on every possible occasion. 
When he had done this about twenty 
times that morning, Monsieur de Latour 
stopped him in the middle of the court- 
yard and remonstrated strongly. 

“Look here,”’ he said, “I can’t stand 
this eternal embracing and kissing on 
your part. It’s all well enough to be 
grateful, and I like to see the spirit in 
you, young man, but I can’t run the 
risk of having my ribs broken twenty 
times a day. There must be some 
limit put to it.” 

“Very well, then, dear uncle,” said 
Louis affectionately, ‘“‘only grant me 
the privilege of embracing you and 
kissing the top of your head three 
times a day. With less I cannot ex- 
ist.” 

““Wouldn’t once a day answer?” 
asked Monsieur de Latour dubiously. 

“No, a dozen times no! I cannot 
control the exuberance of my feelings 
for twenty-four hours consecutively. I 
must embrace you at least three times 
aday. Would you consider it a viola- 
tion of this arrangement, which, after 
all, seems so inadequate to express 
my feelings, if I were to put my arm 
affectionately around your neck, 
thus?” 

Hére Louis insinuated his arm around 
Monsieur de Latour’s neck and rested 


his head against his new-found uncle’s 
left ear. 

‘Decidedly so,”’ replied Monsieur de 
Latour, shaking him off. “It is the 
first time in my life that I have ever 
had to repress gratitude; but gratitude 
such as yours is positively dangerous. 
I think my life has been in jeopardy a 
dozen times since I arranged to give 
you the three hundred thousand francs. 
You are a very athletic young man 
and I am not as young as I was once, 
and although my life is insured I don’t 
care to take unnecessary risks.” 

“T must then submit,” said Louis 
sorrowfully, withdrawing his arm. 
“But recollect, three times a day I am 
to be allowed to express to you by my 
endearments my affection and grateful 
thanks.” 

“Yes, and whenever else you feel the 
impulse you will have to embrace my 
umbrella and hat. I put no restric- 
tions whatever upon your endearments 
to those. Now let us go out upon the 
terrace and await our friends.” 

The terrace, like the courtyard and 
the chateau, was moldering, cracked 
and broken in every part, but the view 
of the laughing blue sea, the beautiful 
gardens and trees and grass and the 
charming villas of Dinard was most 
lovely. They had just reached the ter- 
race when Mademoiselle Cheri and Mé- 
lanie and Julie appeared. Mélanie ran 
forward and, taking her uncle’s hand, 
cried : 

“Dear uncle, here we are with Ma- 
demoiselle de Courcey.”’ 

And then Mademoiselle Cheri pre- 
sented Julie. The instant Monsieur de 
Latour’s eyes rested upon Julie a sud- 
den change came over his feelings, ‘He 
became acutely conscious of her ¥euth, 
her beauty, her charm. When a‘man 
is in Monsieur de Latour’s state-of 
mind, having decided to marry “and is 
merely considering the choice of a lady, 
he looks at every member of the sex 
with a critical eye—the whole fair is 
his as long as he has sixpence in his 
pocket. The idea recurred to him that 
he might select, as the future Madame 
de Latour, a young and pretty girl. 
He wished to see something more of 


. 
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the pretended Mademoiselle de Cour- 
cey, but it occurred to him at once that 
he had created rather an awkward 
complication by his firmly expressed 
determination not to engage Julie as 
companion for Mélanie on any terms 
whatever. Mélanie was delighted, how- 
ever, and Louis secretly diverted, when 
Monsieur de Latour promptly began to 
promenade up and down the terrace 
by the side of Julie. Louis, by way 
of giving Julie a chance, took Mademoi- 
selle Cheri and Mélanie off into a corner 
where there were some decayed seats— 
everything about the Chateau of Mont- 
plasir was decayed—and while osten- 
sibly showing them the view saw Julie 
getting into the old gentleman’s good 
graces in the most unequivocal manner. 
Julie, with downcast eyes and the most 
demure air in the world, was playing 
off her little practical joke on her trus- 
tee, while Monsieur de Latour, blandly 
unconscious that he was being hood- 
winked by the artful young person at 
his side, was thinking that, after all, 
no woman is too young for any man 
and rapidly coming to the determina- 
tion to have Julie at any price as a 
member of his entourage. 

Not one word on the subject of busi- 
ness was exchanged between them as 
they promenaded up and down for half 
an hour. The beauties of the sea and 
sky, the charms of Dinard, the latest 
plays in Paris, the last poems and ro- 
mances, were the subjects on which 
Julie—the artful Julie—chose to enter- 
tain Monsieur de Latour, who was only 
too willing to be entertained. Being 
a very clever young person she realized 
all the headway she was making, and 
was not in the least surprised when 
Monsieur de Latour said impressively, 
after a while: 

““Now, my dear mademoiselle, when 
the subject of your being my niece’s 
companion was first broached and I 
heard of your youth and—ah—extreme 
beauty and charm, I said that, not- 
withstanding your acquirements and 
accomplishments, you were not old 
enough to be my niece’s companion, 
who would also be her chaperon.”’ 

“Oh, dear Monsieur de Latour,” said 


Julie in her sweetest voice and demur- 
est manner, “‘you have no idea how 
sedate 1am. Iam serious beyond my 
years.” Which was quite true when 
she had a mischievous project on hand. 

““I know—I know,” replied Monsieur 
de Latour. ‘I see that you are pru- 
dence and primness and propriety it- 
self. But—but—the world won’t think 
so.” 

“If you, Monsieur de Latour, 
thought me old enough to be your 
niece’s companion, all the world—l 
mean our world, that is—would think 
so, too, because everybody respects 
your judgment.” 

This was laying on the flattery 
where it would do the most good, and 
Monsieur de Latour smiled delightedly. 

“You are very good,” he said. 
“Some people do think me a person of 
sense. But, although I cannot pos- 
sibly engage you as my niece’s com- 
panion, another scheme occurs to me 
by which she can have the benefit of 
your charming society, and I, too, I 
hope, in a measure’’—this in a very 
low voice so that Mademoiselle Cheri, 
whom Monsieur de Latour supposed 
to be consumed with jealousy at the 
other end of the terrace, could not 
hear. 

“Any scheme which you advocate, 
monsieur, will be highly agreeable to 
me,” replied Julie. seeing that she had 
brought down her quarry at the first 
shot. 

“It is this—I foresee that I shall 
have immediate need of a private 
secretary. Of course, in my business 
I have persons to do that sort of work, 
but a private secretary must be a 
member of my family, and you are 
the only person whom I have yet seen 
whom I should be willing to have in 
that position. Do you happen to have 
stenography among your accomplish- 
ments?” 

“What is that?’’ asked Julie inno- 
cently. 

“Oh, well, never mind. Did you 
ever do any typewriting?”’ 

“No, indeed,” said Julie, laughing, 
“but I have seen a typewriting machine 
two or three times.” 
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“Well, that’s no matter—I can get 
along without that.” 

“But I can write,” said Julie. 

Monsieur de Latour remembered 
that the only writing of hers which he 
had seen was far from legible, but he 
was not going to let a thing like igno- 
rance of stenography or typewriting 
or even writing a good, plain hand 
stand in the way of his engaging a 
pretty girl as secretary. 

“Well, well,” he said, “I think we 
can manage. I myself write a good, 
plain, legible hand, and I could assist 
you.” 

“Oh, if you would be so kind,” re- 
plied Julie, “I should think it would 
be perfectly charming. Ineverthought 
I could be a private secretary, but I 
am sure if I have neither stenography 
nor typewriting to do and you will 
write your own letters that I could 
fill the place acceptably.” 

“Certainly, certainly you can,” re- 
plied Monsieur de Latour. “And as 
for salary, only name your price.” 

But Julie was too wary for this. 

“Whatever you think, Monsieur de 
Latour,” she said. 

“What do you say to five hundred 
francs the month?” 

“TI say five hundred thanks for it,” 
replied Julie, laughing, to whom five 
hundred francs was by no means the 
enormous sum which Monsieur de 
Latour supposed it would be. 

Then came the breaking the news 
to Mademoiselle Cheriand Mélanie, but, 
as Monsieur de Latour reflected, they 
had tormented him to take Julie, and 
now they would have no right to 
complain if he took her for his benefit 
and not theirs. So he marched up to 
the group at the other end of the 
terrace and said to Mélanie: 

“My dear, you have the most in- 
dulgent uncle in the world. As soon 
as I found your heart was set upon 
having Mademoiselle de Courcey as 
your companion, I determined to 
gratify you. It is true that her youth 
renders her unequal to the position of 
chaperon, but as Mademoiselle Cheri 
has kindly consented to take that upon 
herself as long as we are at. Dinard, I 


think we can arrange to have Mademoi- 
selle de Courcey in another capacity. 
She is to be my private secretary.” 

At that a look of intelligence flashed 
between Louis and Julie. By some 
occult means Louis understood that 
the prospect of being near him had 
something to do with the present 
arrangement, and a thrill of delight 
went through him. Mélanie was im- 
mensely pleased, and only Mademoiselle 
Cheri looked a little disconcerted. 
Monsieur de Latour thought it was 
easy to account for this last. All 
women are jealous. 

“So now,” continued Monsieur de 
Latour, “I hope very much that within 
ten days we can be established in this 
wing of the chateau and have some 
pleasant days together before the end 
of the season. We shall, of course, 
find acquaintances here. Among 
others’—here he turned to Julie, 
meaning to impress her with the fact 
that he knew some people at Dinard 
with handles to their names—‘“I may 
reckon the Comtesse de Beauregard, 
one of the greatest families in France, 
but a very terrible old lady, mademoi- 
selle, and much too young for her 
years. Then she has a friend, General 
Granier, as old as Methuselah and as 
gay asabird. Madame de Beauregard, 
I think, should be a little more dis- 
creet than she is. But some women 
never seem to realize the passage of 
time.” 

“Nor some men, either,” replied 
Mademoiselle Cheri. “A woman al- 
ways realizes that she must some day 
be old, and the idea is too painful to 
be ignored, but no man, particularly 
if.he is unmarried, ever actually be- 
lieves that age can touch him, and 
when he is a regular old wreck he 
thinks, just as General Granier does, 
that he is Apollo and Adonis rolled 
in one.” 

This speech annoyed Monsieur de 
Latour very much. Most people, since 
he had acquired the power to write 
his cheque for three hundred thousand 
francs without seriously inconvenienc- 
ing himself, treated him with a very 
great degree of respect, but Séline 
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Cheri seemed unable to discern the 
difference between him now and in the 
days when he was a clerk in her 
father’s soap works. 

Monsieur de Latour, feeling called 
upon to justify his somewhat precipi- 
tate action in engaging this pretty 
young lady as his private secretary, 
and quite determined to have his own 
way in the matter, remarked: 

“TI think, mademioselle, we must 
arrange to begin work at the earliest 
possible moment. I have some very 
important matters to attend to— 
business affairs concerning my nephew” 
—here Monsieur de Latour waved his 
arm majestically toward Louis—“ and 
myself, so if you could report to me, 
we will say tomorrow morning at ten 
o’clock, at the Villa Rose, we could 
begin work.” 

“But why not here, monsieur?” 
asked Julie innocently. “If the weather 
is fine, as it promises to be, we could 
work on the terrace.” 

“Quite true. What a very prompt 
and businesslike young person you are! 
Very well—if fair, tomorrow morning 
on the terrace at ten; if rainy, at the 
Villa Rose.” 

Louis, his breath almost taken away 
by Julie’s proposition, gazed at her in 
astonishment, but nothing could ex- 
ceed that young person’s calmness and 
composure. Mademoiselle Cheri and 
Mélanie were not much used to pri- 
vate secretaries, and they had been 
so startled by Monsieur de Latour’s 
sudden change of mind that nothing 
further could surprise them. And, 
besides, as they had both urged him 
to secure Julie’s companionship for 
Mélanie, they were hardly in a posi- 
tion to oppose him. 

Louis then invited them to inspect 
his ancestral mansion, which he pro- 
fessed, with the utmost politeness, to 
consider Monsieur de Latour’s ances- 
tral mansion likewise. The prospect 
of being established there struck the 
fancy of them all. It was a unique 
‘pleasure, heretofore out of the ex- 
’ perience of each, and seemed like the 
beginning of one of those idyls of 
times past when a party of congenial 


persons could segregate themselves 
for mutual enjoyment and keep the 
whole world at bay. 

Old Suzette had, by some hocus- 
pocus, acquired some fruit and cakes 
which she served, meanwhile scruti- 
nizing the party closely and coming 
rapidly to the conclusion that Mon- 
sieur Louis, as she called him, was 
deeply in love with Mademoiselle 
Julie, and Mademoiselle Julie had a 
soft spot in her heart for Monsieur 
Louis. 

It was past one when the party sepa- 
rated. Before they left Louis claimed 
the privilege, which Monsieur de La- 
tour had accorded him, of a midday 
embrace, and much to the amusement 
of the ladies and the anguish of Mon- 
sieur de Latour he embraced and 
kissed him most fervently. 

As Louis stood on the terrace 
watching Julie’s graceful figure disap- 
pearing in the shady path below, old 
Suzette came up, and planting her- 
self with both arms akimbo before him, 
said: 

“It is the young lady in black, and 
I have a secret to tell you, monsieur. 
She is very much in love with you.” 

At which Louis joyfully embraced 
her as he had done Monsieur de La- 
tour, and, printing a sounding kiss on 
her leathery old cheek, cried out: 

“Do you think so? Heaven send 
you may be right!” 


IV 


THE next ten days passed in a whirl 
of excitement for all of the people 
associated with the Chateau of Mont- 
plasir. Besides the work going on at 
the chateau it was necessary to pre- 
pare the legal papers making Louis the 
nephew of Monsieur de Latour, and this 
gave Monsieur de Latour a valid ex- 
cuse for Julie’s services. He dis- 
covered at once the importance of 
making copies of everything he wished 
in his own round, clear, clerk-like 
hand, for Julie’s writing was expansive 
and illegible beyond description, so 
that really Monsieur de Latour acted 
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more as her private secretary than she 
did as private secretary to him. This, 
of course, took up much time, and he 
did the hardest work of his life during 
those ten days. He intrusted Julie, 
however, with the task of forwarding 
and receiving his letters and docu- 
ments, with emphatic orders that his 
copy, and not hers, of all those docu- 
ments go forth to the world, while hers 
were to be kept merely as duplicates. 

Every morning Julie would appear 
on the terrace, the only spot available, 
as the chateau swarmed with workmen. 
There, with her pretty head bent over 
the rustic table used as a writing- 
table, she would scribble away indus- 
triously, while Monsieur de Latour 
laboriously copied every word that his 
pretty amanuensis wrote. Louis hov- 
ered around, wondering what was to be 
the outcome of Julie’s escapade. 

One of the features of it was that on 
the second morning that Julie arrived 
on the terrace she was soon followed 
by the appearance of the Comtesse de 
Beauregard, her faithful attendant, 
General Granier, and Eugéne de Con- 
tiac, whom the old lady kept a strict 
watch upon lest he should go to church 
or take to reading sermons. Monsieur 
de Latour felt highly honored at being 
tracked to his lair, so to speak, by so 
great a lady as the Comtesse de Beaure- 
gard, and when she skipped up to him 
and playfully prodded him with her 
parasol he was very much delighted. 
He had invited her, it was true, to make 
him a visit when he should be in a posi- 
tion to entertain her, but it was ex- 
tremely gratifying to him that she 
should anticipate her formal visit in 
this manner. He greeted her warmly, 
and Madame de Beauregard’s first 
speech was: 

“So you have a private secretary 
young enough to be your grand- 
daughter?” And, turning to Julie, 
she cried: “What is your name, my 
dear?” 

“T am Mademoiselle Julie de Cour- 
cey,” responded Julie, acting her part 
quite as well as Madame de Beaure- 
gard. 

“Very well—I like your independ- 


ence, and this afternoon, if you will 
come down to the promenade, we will 
have tea together.” 

General Granier seemed to know 
Julie also, as did Eugéne de Contiac, 
but Monsieur de Latour, remembering 
that his private secretary’s connections 
were high, attached no consequence 
to that. Madame de Beauregard in- 
sisted upon being shown through the 
chateau, and was so pleased with it 
that she reminded Monsieur de Latour 
of his invitation to visit the chateau, 
saying she meant to come and bring 
all her family and friends and remain 
for several weeks as soon as the place 
was habitable. 

“ And remember, monsieur,”’ she con- 
tinued, “I shall require at least six 
rooms—a bedroom, dressing-room and 
salon for myself, a bedroom for my 
maid, one for Eugéne de Contiac, and 
one for my lawyer, Monsieur Bertoux, 
when he arrives, because I foresee that 
I shall soon have to change my will. 
Ever since my nephew here came with- 
in reach of your estimable niece he has 
been going to the good very fast in- 
deed. I have reason to believe that he 
goes to church secretly every morning, 
and General Granier tells me he does 
not think I shall ever be able to make 
aman of Eugéne.” 

Eugéne at this looked very sheepish 
and mumbled: 

“T haven’t been in bed before two 
o’clock a night since I came to Dinard.” 

“By the way,” cried Madame de 
Beauregard, “I sha’n’t require a room 
for my niece and your ward. She is in 
Paris, nursing an old cousin of ours, 
who has been quite ill.” 

“But I thought,” responded Mon- 
sieur de Latour, a little puzzled, “that 
you said she was in the country, and 
then you said she was in a convent.” 

“And now I say she is in Paris,” 
tartly replied Madame de Beauregard. 
“My dear man, do you think that my 
niece, a girl brought up by me, sticks 
in one place like a gate-post planted in 
the ground? No, indeed! My niece 
has too much of the spirit and inde- 
pendence which my nephew lacks. I 
don’t know how in the world Provi- 
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dence ever came to make such a mis- 
take as to send Julie into the world a 
girl, and this milksop, Eugéne de Con- 
tiac, a boy. But Providence does 
make mistakes—there’s no doubt about 
that.” 

Monsieur de Latour did not know 
whether this was heterodoxy or not, 
but he did know that Madame de 
Beauregard was a comtesse of one of 
the greatest families in France, and was 
coming to visit him, and thinking 
Providence could take care of itself, 
made no attempt to defend its acts. 

“TI shall be most pleased, madame,” 
he said, “if your niece will accompany 
you when you pay me the visit you 
promise, and I need not say that the 
whole chateau will be at your disposal, 
and in this my nephew, I am sure, will 
unite with me.” 

To this Louis assented politely, but 
in truth knew not whether to be more 
frightened or pleased at Madame de 
Beauregard’s threatened visit to the 
chateau. Her presence, it was true, 


would give a certain protection to Julie 


when her escapade was found out, as it 
must be, but the old lady was such a 
persistent encourager of everything in 
the nature of a lark that there was no 
telling what would happen if she were 
on the spot to goad Julie on. 

Madame de _ Beauregard then 
launched out into a description of her 
latest fad, automobiling in her fifty- 
horse-power motor-car, and in these 
adventures she had the assistance 
of General Granier and of a semi- 
royal duke as old and as kittenish as 
herself. She cackled with delight when 
she told of running into ditches, lamp- 
posts, shop windows, cows and pedes- 
trians; of the car turning somersaults 
and scattering its occupants all over 
the place, and wound up by inviting 
Monsieur de Latgur to accompany her 
on an expedition that afternoon, in 
compsny with the semi-royal duke and 
General Granier. Monsieur de Latour 
turnei pale at the proposition, and 
paler still when General Granier men- 
tioned that in the last upset his leg, 
which he always carried loaded, had 
accidentally gone off and sent a bullet 


through the hat of the semi-royal 
duke. 

“Do you mean to say,”’ asked Mon- 
sieur de Latour in a shocked voice of 
General Granier, “that you keep that 
leg loaded on these expeditions?” 

“Certainly,” answered General Gra- 
nier. “1 am practicing a new feat, 
shooting at objects as we bowl along 
about forty miles an hour.” 

“But when you are upset, which 
seems to occur every time you go out? 
I should not like to have been in the 
duke’s place in that last accident.” 

“My dear man,” interrupted Ma- 
dame de Beauregard, “we are not up- 
set more than two or three times a 
week. And the duke did not mind 
having his hat spoiled. After all, you 
can buy a very good hat anywhere for 
fifteen francs.”’ 

This view of the accident was novel 
to Monsieur de Latour, but the notion 
of appearing on the streets of Dinard in 
a motor-car with Madame de Beaure- 
gard and a semi-royal duke, the glorious 
reputation he would acquire of being a 
sad dog, the commotion it would make 
at Brionville, and, above all, the acute 
misery he imagined it would give Made- 
moiselle Cheri, were vastly attractive 
tohim. Madame de Beauregard, how- 
ever, was not in the habit of leaving 
gentlemen any choice in accepting her 
invitations, and demanded that Mon- 
sieur de Latour should meet her at a 
certain place in the town that after- 
noon at four o’clock. She took a great 
deal of notice of both Louis and Julie, 
but did not ask them to acccompany 
her upon the proposed motor-car ex- 
pedition. 

The old lady then departed with her 
suite. Monsieur de Latour, torn with 
conflicting emotions about the automo- 
bile expedition, was quite unequal to 
any work that day, and Louis volun- 
teering to answer some routine letters 
for him according to general directions, 
Monsieur de Latour left the two at the 
writing-table on the terrace, where they 
spent most of the morning. Monsieur 
de Latour, wandering like an unquiet 
ghost about the chateau trying to 
make up his mind whether he should 
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risk his neck or not in the auto-car that 
afternoon, noticed vaguely that Louis 
and Julie appeared to have a great 
deal to say to each other as they sat 
on the terrace and scribbled at inter- 
vals. 

When Julie took her departure for 
the Villa Rose shortly after one o’clock 
Louis went in searchwof’ Monsieur de 
Latour, who was found sitting in one 
of the deserted rooms, his head in his 
hands. 

““My dear uncle,” said Louis, “what 
is the matter?’”’ 

“T am considering,” responded Mon- 
sieur de Latour, his ears still in his 
hands, ‘whether it is worth while to 
risk my neck in that auto-car expedi- 
tion this afternoon or not. Besides 
the danger of being upset and of being 
run into, there is that terrible risk of 
being shot by General Granier’s leg.” 

“Or drowned,” solemnly added 
Louis. “The last accident that Ma- 
dame de Beauregard had the auto- 
car ran into the sea and headed for the 
bottom like a submarine boat.” 

Monsieur de Latour groaned. 

“But you must not flinch,” contin- 
ued Louis sternly. “You, who aspire 
to the headship of the house of de 
Latour, afraid of being drowned or 
crushed or shot! The de Latours are 
hard to kill. Have you never heard of 
that distinguished ancestor of mine 
who determined to commit suicide be- 
cause a lady had preferred the favor 
of the great Napoleon to himself? He 
took a dose of poison, tied a rope 
around his neck, had a pistol in his 
hand and jumped overboard in the 
determination to meet death either by 
poison, hanging, shooting or drowning. 
He swallowed so much salt water that 
he got rid of the poison, and, firing 
his pistol, cut the rope and was washed 
ashore by a huge wave without being 
in the least injured.” 

“Pray heaven his fate may be mine,” 
was Monsieur de Latour’s pious com- 
ment. 

Louis continued urging him, and fin- 
ally Monsieur de Latour screwed up 
his courage to the point of making an 
elaborate toilet and meeting his ap- 


pointment with Madame de Beaure- 
gard at four o’clock. Assoon ashe had 
disappeared and might be supposed to 
be out of the town of Dinard, Louis 
sallied forth to pay a visit to the ladies 
at the Villa Rose. 

It was not yet five o’clock when he 
arrived, but on being ushered into the 
garden there he found Julie sitting with 
a piece of needlework in her hand and a 
look of infantile innocence on her face. 
Mademoiselle Cheri, who saw Louis’s 
arrival from her window, came down 
promptly into the garden; neverthe- 
less, Louis and Julie had a delicious 
five minutes alone, for every moment 
they spent together was delicious to 
bothof them. Then Mélanie appeared, 
and Louis exerting all his powers to 
please, which were _ considerable, 
charmed Mademoiselle Cheri and Mé- 
lanie almost as much as he did Julie. 
They had tea merrily together, and it 
seemed scarcely an hour had passed 
since Louis’s arrival when they heard a 
neighboring clock strike seven. 

At the same moment Monsieur de 
Latour entered the garden. He was 
a pitiable-looking object. One side of 
him was all mud and the other side of 
him all dust, his hat was battered, his 
trousers totally wrecked, and he limped 
slightly. To the anxious inquiries of 
the ladies he only replied shortly: 

“T have been automobiling with Ma- 
dame de Beauregard.” 

“You have got out of it better than 
most people,” said Louis. 

“Yes,” said Monsieur de Latour, “I 
have, on the whole, been fortunate. 
General Granier kept up a continual 
fusillade and succeeded in potting a 
cow and a calf. He fired over my 
shoulder and under my legs, and, I 
need not say, made me very uneasy. 
As for that devil of a chauffeur, I be- 
lieve he did his best to upset us, egged 
on by Madame de Beauregard and the 
duke. None of them seemed afraid of 
anything—except me, but I candidly 
admit that the next time Madame de 
Beauregard asks me to go automobil- 
ing I shall take the first train for Paris. 
Give me some tea, Mélanie, for heav- 
en’s sake, and then I shall go to bed.” 
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Which he proceeded to do as soon 
as he had disposed of his tea. 

By eight o'clock he was sound asleep 
in bed. Just as he was comfortably 
tucked in he heard a tremendous com- 
motion in front of the villa. Madame 
de Beauregard had come to ask him to 
go upon a moonlight expedition in the 
motor-car, but this Monsieur de Latour 
firmly declined to do, and for fear Ma- 
dame de Beauregard should come up 
and drag him out of bed he locked and 
double-locked the door and breathed a 
sigh of relief when he heard the auto- 
car clattering away in the distance. 

For several days after the auto-car 
expedition Monsieur de Latour was laid 
up for repairs; but he was neverthe- 
less able, though somewhat dilapidated, 
to get about and especially to super- 
intend the work being done at the Cha- 
teau of Montplasir. He did not, how- 
ever, do any more automobiling with 
Madame de Beauregard, although the 
old lady pursued him to that end in 
such a way that she declared she was 
afraid every rag of her reputation 
would be lost. It was in vain that she 
offered him the inducement of the 
semi-royal duke’s society and other 
very great people. Monsieur de La- 
tour was firm in declining. He loved 
rank and high-sounding names, but he 
loved’ his own carcass better than 
either and refused to risk it. He made 
business his excupe and required Julie’s 
services every day at the chateau; and 
Julie was always promptly on hand. 

But, with the single exception of 
. being always on the spot at the mo- 
ment, J@lie’s ideas of business were 
rudimentary. After a day or two, 
when replies to his letters began to 
come in, Monsieur de Latour discov- 
ered a peculiarity of Julie’s, which 
was that it seemed impossible she 
should write any communication with- 
out omitting at least one word. It 
was rarely more than one, and gen- 
eral’-*, as Julie urged in extenuation, 
a very little one, an “an” or a “but,” 
but it was always at a critical point 
and invariably resulted in endless 
confusion and misunderstandings. At 
first Monsieur de Latour, meaning to 


instruct Julie in the art of transacting 
the business of a private secretary, 
remonstrated with her kindly. Julie 
took these remonstrances in the most 
amiable manner possible, made 
profuse apologies and promises to re- 
form, and repeated the mistake as soon 
as possible thereafters Then Monsieur 
de Latour at ted te be stern, and 
Julie explained™ that, much as she 
sought to be exact, it was imfossible 
for her to be so. because he was so 
interesting she was“always wondering 
about him, whether he had been 
happy all his life, and if he had ever 
had a real love affair, and how many 
women had wished to marry him. 
At that Monsieur de Latour’s mouth, 
in spite of him, came open like a rat- 
trap, and there was nothing more to 
be said. 

Again he was seriously vexed. By 
Julie’s process he was made to declare 
that a pair of carriage horses which he 
had sold for a high price had not four 
good legs between them, and he knew 
it at the time of selling. When this 
was traced home to Julie she laughed 
delightedly and cried: 

“But you got the money, didn’t 

ou, monsieur? What difference does 
it make about the horses’ legs?”’ 

“It makes a great deal of difference,” 
replied Monsieur de Latour grimly, 
“‘whether a horse has four legs or two.” 

“Then,” cried Julie, ‘why not write 
and tell the person who bought the 
horses all about General Granier’s 
leg? That will amuse him and then 
he will forget all about the horses 
legs.” 

“Mademoiselle!” roared Monsieur de 
Latour, now fairly roused. 

But before he could say another 
word Julie jumped up and, blowing 
him a couple of kisses from her finger- 
tips, cried: 

“There, there, don’t worry about it! 
You have got the money, and that’s 
all—my time is up—come to tea at 
five—adieu!’’ And she skipped off. 

This was certainly very provoking, 
thought Monsieur de Latour, but he 
had encountered so much opposition 
in securing Julie’s services that he was 
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loath to admit what Mademoiselle 
Cheri had said from the beginning, 
that Julie was not fitted to be a pri- 
vate secretary. 

Meanwhile preparations for the 
house-party went on famously, and 
Monsieur de Latour, who had among 
his other virtues a true hospitality, 
looked forward with pleastire to hav- 
ing the chateau full of guests. Louis 
insisted that Monsieur de Latour 
should play the host quite as much as 
himself, and Monsieur de Latour was 
more than willing. 

He had asked Madame de Beaure- 
gard several times about his ward, 
Mademoiselle de Brésac, and had sent 
her a cordial invitation to join the 
party at the chateau. But Mademoi- 
selle de Brésac appeared to be a will- 
o’-the-wisp—so much so that Monsieur 
de Latour one day said to Louis, as 
Madame de Beauregard with her party 
in a magnificent red devil whizzed past 
them on the road: 

“I think there is some mystery 
about my ward, Mademoiselle de 
Brésac. I find it impossible to get 
from Madame de Beauregard Made- 
moiselle de Brésac’s actual abiding- 
place. One day she is in the country 
near here, another day she is in a con- 
vent at St. Malo, another time she is 
nursing an invalid cousin at Paris, 
yesterday she was making a visit to 
England, and this morning Madame 
de Beauregard tells me she is in 
Switzerland. She appears to be quite 
as gay as her aunt.” 

““Yes,”’ assented Louis, ‘‘ but I have 
reason to know that she is very charm- 
ing.” 

“T wish very much that she could 
join our party at the chateau for next 
week. Cam you contrive to find out 
where she is and to secure her pres- 
ence?” 

“I think, possibly,” said Louis medi- 
tatively as they walked along the sunny 
street, “‘I might do so.” 

“It would be a real gratification to 
me, and it would add to the obliga- 
tions I already owe you, for, my dear 
Louis, I appreciate very much your 
politeness to me and to my niece, and 


also to Mademoiselle Cheri. There are 
some things in our agreement which 
cannot be reckoned in money, and one 
of them is your courtesy to my family. 
It is evident that you are not ashamed 
of us.” 

“Far from it,” replied Louis. ‘‘ You 
know the pride and delight I take in 
you, the very flower of the de Latours, 
and I am more than pleased to ac- 
knowledge Mélanie as my cousin.” 

It was with genuine enjoyment that 
Monsieur de Latour, on the tenth day 
after the influx of workmen at the Cha- 
teau of Montplasir, saw the last of 
them depart and awaited the arrival of 
a house-party consisting of Mademoi- 
selle Cheri and his niece, of Julie, whom 
he positively declared it impossible to 
transact business without, and whom 
it was equally impossible to transact 
business with, of Madame de Beaure- 
gard and Eugéne de Contiac. Mon- 
sieur de Latour had felt some com- 
punction at not inviting General Gra- 
nier to stay at the chateau, but although 
his present inclination was that Ma- 
dame de Beauregard was entirely too 
old for him and Julie just the right age, 
yet he decided that General Granier, 
with his military air, his title as general 
and his interesting wooden leg, was too 
dangerous arival. Asa matter of fact, 
General Granier had endless stories to 
tell of his prowess with his leg, of vari- 
ous kinds of game brought down, the 
snuffing of candles, the hitting of bull’s- 
eyes and all the other achievements of 
a crack shot. Madame de ure- 
gard had frankly asked, and even in- 
sisted, that General Granier should be 
asked, but the moge-she insisted the 
less inclined Monsieur de Latour was to 
bring the fascinating old general into 
competition with himself. 

“To tell you the truth, madame,” he 
had said to the Comtesse de Beaure- 
gard, “‘I am afraid of that leg of General 
Granier’s. I believe it is always loaded 
and is liable to go off at any time. 
Now, suppose we were sitting at din- 
ner, for example, and the general 
should inadvertently clap his hand into 
his pocket and touch the trigger— 
what do you suppose would happen?” 

e 
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‘*That would depend altogether upon 
the direction of the leg, my dear man,”’ 
replied Madame de Beauregard, who 
often addressed Monsieur de Latour 
in this familiar manner. ‘“‘ But for my 
part I find General Granier’s leg far 
more interesting than his head, and I 
am not in the least afraid of either. 
However, I shall ask him up to tea 
every afternoon, and you can invite 
him to remain to dinner, and*if you 
don’t I will.” _— 

Such was the lady whom Monsieur 
de Latour had invited to pay him a 
visit. It even occurred to him that it 
was just as well his ward, Mademoiselle 
de Brésac, did not see very much of her 
aunt, and out of regard for her father’s 
memory Monsieur de Latour would 
have welcomed the marriage of his 
ward so that he could see her in the 
hands of a discreet husband. 

However, all these misgivings were 
in abeyance on the August afternoon 
when Monsieur de Latour, with Louis, 
made a final inspection of the wing 
of the chateau which had been made 
habitable. Wontlers had been worked 
by the army of artisans. The walls 
and ceilings which showed age and 
decay most were covered, when pos- 
sible, with draperies, pictures and 
mirrors. The discolored floors were 
concealed by costly rugs, and car- 
loads of furniture had been distributed 
among the great rooms. A large do- 
mestic staff had arrived from Brion- 
ville, and Suzette had been deposed as 
major-@pmo, cook and housemaid. 
Her- services, however, as valet were 
retained by Louis, who declared his 
intention of teaching her to shave him, 
as she already bathed and dressed him. 

Suzette was delighted at the turn 
affairs had taken, for she had become 
much attached to Louis in the days of 
his poverty and rejoiced in his pros¢ 
perity. Louis, himselfysfelt as if he 
were taking part in thé“adventures of 
Aladdin, and walked about the cha- 
teau in a dazed fashion, wondering if 
the gilt chairs were real or if the rugs 
were not an optical illusion. Daily 
his gratitude became more effervescent, 
and he implored from Monsieur de 


Latour the privilege of embracing him 
at least four instead of three times a 
day, but this Monsieur de Latour 
promptly refused. 

“But I must embrace something,” 
said Louis in the exuberance of feeling. 

“Then go and try your hand on 
Madame de Beauregard,” replied Mon- 
sieur de Latour. 

Louis misinterpreted this recom- 
mendation, and within half an hour 
afterward came very near being caught 
in the act of embracing Julie by 
Monsieur de Latour. Julie was sitting 


in her usual place on the terrace be- 
fore the writing-table, waiting for 
Monsieur de Latour to arrive, when 
fe her, whispered 


Louis, stealing up 
in her ear: : 

“Julie, tomorrow the papers will be 
signed making me Monsieur de Latour’s 
nephew, and three hundred thousand 
francs will be mine, in addition to the 
Chateau of Montplasir.” 

Louis paused, and Julie, whose 
pretty eyes were downcast, raised 
them and giving him her bewitching * 
sidelong glance, said: 

“T care nothing for your three hun- 
dred thousand francs.” 

Louis’s face grew pale, and paler 
still when she added after a moment: 

“Nor for the Chateau of Mont- 
plasir.”” 

And then, looking around and seeing 
no one in sight, she extended her hand 
a little toward Louis—a trifling gesture, 
but full of nea Her.eyes said 
plainly, “It is you for whom I care.” 
The look was illumjnating, 

“Mademoiselle, may-1 show you the 
orangery which 5: been formed 
at the south end of : Te 

Julie rose willingl¥"enou; 
two, walking on air, a it ’ 
along the terrace to the @ 
where dozens of orange trees in tubs 
made a place of sylvan beauty. When 
they were under the green ‘arcade they 
were quite secure from observation. 
There was no time. “Neither knew 
how it happened, but suddenly Louis’s 
arm was around Julie and their lips 
had met. And the next moment 
Monsieur de Latour’s jovial voice re- 
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sounded at the other end of the 
arcade. 

“Where is Mademoiselle de Courcey? 
I have something here very important 
to be copied.” 

Julie scuttled back to the writing- 
table in less time than it takes to tell 
it, and Louis, far less self-composed, 
dashed around the corner of the terrace 
and disappeared. Monsieur de Latour 
came bustling out with a telegram in 
his hand. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, 
“please answer this at once, and pray 
be careful. I think, so far as I know, 
that you have not yet written any- 
thing for me precisely as I dictated it. 
There is always a Word or two goes 
wrong. But this is very important. 
Here you see at the factory they are 
asking directions about a large quan- 
tity of soap now boiling. They want 
to know about adding more soda. 
Now, write the despatch, thus.” 

Monsieur de Latour gave the address 
and then dictated slowly and por- 
tentously: 


‘Whatever you do, put no more soda in 
the sixteen vats. 


“Now write it aut for me quickly, 
so that L.can sendoff.” . , 

Julie, Who was still palpitating and 
blushing, and to whom the absent 
Louis was nearer than the present 
Monsieur de Latour, wrote out the 
despatch and handed it to Monsieur 
de Latour to read. He put on his 
spectacles and $tfed to make it out, 
but could not...” 

“It’s very inconvenient,” he said 
after a moment or two, “‘having a 
private secretary who .can’t write 
legibly. I shall have to write this 
despatch myself,” 

He sat do d wrote it out, and 
then calling a servant to Julie to send 
the despatch, bustled away himself to 
give the last orders for the entertain- 
ment of his guests. When the servant 
came, Julie, following her usual prac- 
tice, handed him her own despatch 
and carefully tucked Monsieur de La- 
tour’s away in her belt, which served 
her for a despatch-box, escritoire and 
burglar-proof safe combined, for the 

Sept. 1905 


important papers confided to her 
charge. 

And then Madame de Beauregard’s 
screeches of laughter being heard in 
the courtyard, Julie saw that gay old 
person descending from her favorite 
red devil, which was snorting and 
puffing before the main door. She 
was accompanied by Eugéne de 
Contiat, General Granier, and by an 
unexpected guest, her lawyer, Mon- 
sieur Bertoux. He was a staid and 
somewhat wary-looking man, which 
would naturally be the case, as he lived 
in hot pursuit of Madame de Beaure- 
gard and almost monthly changes of 
her will. Monsieur de Latour, fol- 
lowed by Louis, came out to greet 
them. 

“You see, my dear man,” cried the 
old lady, “I have brought Monsieur 
Bertoux along with me. He is a very 
pleasant sort of person, and more in- 
teresting than he looks, as you will 
find out. And besides, I foresee that 
unless my nephew changes his course 
I shall be compelled not only to leave 
him out of my will, but to cut off his 
allowance. It is always the way,” 
cried the old lady quite angrily; “just 
as soon as he falls under the influence 
of your niece Mélanie Eugéne forgets 
all the instructions I have given him 
to be a man, and a very larky one at 
that, and gets so dreadfully pious and 
moral there is really no standing him. 
And as of course he will have to see a 
great deal of Mélanie during this visit, 
I thought it just as well to haveemy 
lawyer on the spot, in case he should go 
to extremes and insist on going to 
church every morning, for example. 
Not that I have the slightest personal 
objection to Mélanie—it is only her 
principles that I oppose, and if she 
will turn about and commit a few in- 
discretions I shall be more than willing 
for the match. But I don’t want any 
of these pious and God-fearing men in 
my family, and Eugéne must be a rake 
if he wants to get my money.” 

And then, turning to Louis, she said: 

“Now, if you will engage to lead this 
goody-goody boy astray I will give 
you something handsome, because I 
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see that you are one of the devil’s dar- 
lings, and that’s the sort I like.” 

“Madame, you praise me beyond my 
deserts,’”’ replied Louis gallantly, tak- 
ing the old lady’s hand and kissing it 
impudently. “But if you, with your 
fascinations and delightful example, 
cannot succeed in leading him astray, 
nobody can.” 

The old lady screamed with delight 
at this bold declaration, which was re- 
ceived by Eugéne in sheepish silence, 
and at that very moment Mélanie and 
Mademoiselle Cheri appeared. Madame 
de Beauregard had a voice like an auc- 
tioneer, and her words were plainly 
audible to the advancing Mélanie. 
Madame de Beauregard, however, with 
the utmost good will greeted her and 
Mademoiselle Cheri. 

“I dare say, my dear,” she cried to 
Mélanie, “you heard every word that I 
said, and I mean to stand by it. 
Either you and Eugéne have got to 
change your principles, or you won't 
get a centime of my money. While I 
am here I shall give you every oppor- 


tunity to commit any of the delightful 
improprieties which you might, but 
won't.” 

Eugéne and Mélanie presented a piti- 
able sight while this was going on. Both 
blushed and were embarrassed beyond 


measure. But Monsieur de Latour 
came to their relief by cordially greet- 
ing Madame de Beauregard and invit- 
ing the entire party to make a tour 
of the renovated wing. Marvels had 
certainly been accomplished, and Mon- 
sieur de Latour, anxious to justify him- 
self for the employment of his private 
secretary, would say of everything, 
“This was the result of Mademoiselle 
de Courcey’s taste,” or, ‘I contrived 
to get this done through Mademoiselle 
de Courcey’s promptness in telegraph- 
ing my orders.” 

The party at his heels listened to all 
of these explanations, and Madame de 
Beauregard cackled every time that 
Mensieur de Latour brought in Julie’s 
name, and was in a regular ecstasy 
when he said, with ponderous courtesy: 

“My only regret is that your niece, 
Mademoiselle de Brésac, is not of the 


party. Nothing would have given me 
more pleasure than to have entertained 
the daughter of the Vicomte de Brésac, 
who honored me with his friendship, 
at the Chateau of Montplasir, the an- 
cestral seat of the de Latours.”’ 

“Oh,” cried Mademoiselle Cheri in- 
nocently, “how pleased your father, the 
soap-boiler, would have been to see you 
in such grand company as this.” 

Monsieur de Latour professed not to 
hear this speech but listened rather to 
Madame de Beauregard, who was say- 
ing: 

“It is a thousand pities, my dear 
man, that my niece is taking the mud 
baths at Carlsbad. You should know 
that girl.” 

Monsieur de Latour listened to this 
in silence, but looked toward Louis 
with an expression which said plainly, 
“T told you so!” 

Tea was served on the terrace, and, 
after the manner of such affairs, Julie 
and Louis found themselves sitting 
next each other, while Mélanie and 
Eugéne, some distance apart, yet ex- 
changed timid glances. Madame de 
Beauregard held her court at the tea- 
table. Monsieur Bertoux was a very 
silent man, who never opened his 
mouth except to put something in it, 
and seemed to accept quietly his posi- 
tion of a rod held im terrorem over Eu- 
géne de Contiac as a punishment for 
good behavior. 

The purple twilight fell and a faint 
young moon shimmered upon the sea 
in which the large, palpitating stars 
were reflected. The daylight of late 
summer had gone before eight o’clock, 
when dinner was announced. 

The dining-saloon, which a fortnight 
before had been a picture of gaunt neg- 
lect, was now resplendent. Shaded 
lamps and candles shone everywhere, 
pictures, mirrors, draperies covered the 
walls; the alleged Salvator Rosa had 
been removed and cast into the ash 
heap. The table glittered with glass 
and silver, and was charmingly deco- 
rated with deep red roses, and an ex- 
quisite dinner was served. Every- 
body’s spirits rose, including even those 
of the silent Monsieur Bertoux, who 
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foresaw that he would make half a 
dozen wills for Madame de Beaure- 
gard before she left the Chateau of 
Montplasir. 

Toward the end of the dinner the 
butler handed a telegram to Monsieur 
de Latour. By permission of the ladies 
he opened it, and his countenance 
changed at once. 

“This is outrageous!” he cried. “I 
telegraphed to Brionville expressly 
that no more soda was to be added to 
those sixteen vats of soap, and here 
they send me this answer: 

“Your despatch received. Have added 
soda, as directed, to sixteen vats. 

“T sent no such despatch, and if the 
people in the telegraph office sent such 
a one I shall claim heavy damages. 
That means sixteen vats of soap 
ruined!” 

Then, excusing himself, Monsieur de 
Latour bustled off to the telephone, 
where he remained in angry expostula- 
tion with the telegraph office for ten 
minutes. Julie, meanwhile, seated 
next Louis, was quite smiling and at 
her ease. When Monsieur de Latour 
returned his brow was clouded, and as 
the ladies were leaving for the drawing- 
room where coffee was served, Mon- 
sieur de Latour politely but grimly re- 
quested Julie to remain. 

“Certainly,” replied Julie, “but may 
your nephew, Monsieur Louis, remain 
too? Because you look as if you would 
eat me up, and I am afraid to be left 
with you. And, besides that, you are 
so fascinating that I am really afraid 
people will think I am trying to marry 
you, so I think we must have a chap- 
eron.” 

“Just as you like, mademoiselle,” 
replied Monsieur de Latour in the 
crossest tone he had ever used to a 
young and pretty woman. 

When he was left alone in the dining- 
room with Julie and Louis he began 
in a tone of profound vexation: 

“My dear young lady, when I en- 
gaged you as my private secretary I 
knew that you had none of the qualifi- 
cations which are usually required in 
that capacity, but I thought you could 
write a simple despatch at my dicta- 


tion, especially when I warned you to 
be very careful. Now, in everything 
that you have written for me you have 
managed to get at least one word 
wrong.” 

“But only one word, monsieur,” 
said Julie, going and sitting down in a 
chair and helping herself to a bunch of 
grapes. 

“But that one word has always pro- 
duced a cataclysm. Do you see the 
result of leaving out one word in that 
despatch about the soda?” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried Julie, snipping 
off the grapes and handing some to 
Louis. “These are delicious grapes— 
I wonder if they are grown at Dinard? 
Yes, Monsieur de Latour, I dare say 
those telegraph people are right and I 
did leave out one word, but only one, 
and that such a little one.” 

“It was big enough to ruin sixteen 
vats of soap,” tartly replied Monsieur 
de Latour. 

He wished that Julie were not quite 
so pretty, and that he could keep his 
eyes off her pink fingers and rosy mouth 
as she disposed of the grapes. 

“But I heard you say yourself, mon- 
sieur,” she answered, “that you never 
used soap—you always used white 
sand—so what does it matter about 
the sixteen vats?” 

Monsieur de Latour groaned. Would 
he ever be able to make Julie under- 
stand business? At the same time, 
the thought of parting with her was 
not agreeable to him—he enjoyed her 
society too much. 

“Very well, mademoiselle,” he said. 
“ All I have to say is that you must be 
more careful in the future. The no- 
tary will be here tomorrow, bringing 
the papers arranging matters between 
my nephew and myself, and, luckily, he 
will no doubt correct any blunders 
which you may have made in the copy 
which I dictated to you.” 

“TI haven’t made any blunders,” 
cried Julie, laughing. “I wrote ex- 
actly what you dictated, and if there 
are any blunders they will be the no- 
tary’s. Come, now, if you are through 
scolding me, let us go and have coffee 
with the rest.” 
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Monsieur de Latour had meant to 
give her a tremendous wigging, but 
instead of that he found himself led, 
ostensibly by the arm and secretly by 
the nose, into the drawing-room, with 
Julie on his arm and Louis bringing up 
the rear. 

As they entered the drawing-room, 
Julie joyfully proclaimed: 

“ Dear people, I have made the most 
amusing mistake this time. I have 
ruined sixteen vats of soap for Monsieur 
de Latour, and he, poor darling, takes 
it like an angel. But I won’t do so 
any more, I promise you, monsieur.” 

“No, you won’t,” replied Monsieur 
de Latour. 
chance.” 

And then, like the hospitable host 
he was, he proceeded to forget all 
about it, and they had a merry evening 
together, enlivened by Julie’s songs at 
the piano. 


“T sha’n’t give you the 


Vv 


Tue next day at twelve o’clock was 
the hour fixed for’the signing of the 

apers making the adoption of Louis 
egal and transferring three hundred 
thousand francs in the Bank of 
France to his credit. All of the guests 
of the Chateau of Montplasir were in- 
vited to assemble in the grand salon 
to witness this important affair. The 
notary, with his clerk, arrived, the 
papers were brought out and ex- 
amined, and Monsieur de Latour, with 
a gold pen, a pompous air and a great 
flourish, signed his name. This was 
followed by Louis, who took the occa- 
sion to make a graceful speech of thanks 
to Monsieur de Latour, and to assure 
him that he felt it an honor to be re- 
lated to so upright and enterprising a 
citizen. Monsieur de Latour replied 
affectionately, and then, luncheon 
being served, all present drank to the 
health of the new head of the house of 
de Latour. 

Monsieur de Latour was indeed a 
happy man. He had been made a 
gentleman, and he considered three 
hundred thousand francs a very small 
price to pay for the honor. 


All were in high spirits, and even 
Mademoiselle Cheri forebore to utter 
some of those plain and rather un- 
pleasing truths with which she had 
occasionally prodded Monsieur de 
Latour. 

The ladies, after luncheon, retired 
for their siesta, the party arranging to 
meet on the terrace, as usual, at five 
o’clock for tea. Monsieur de Latour 
said to Louis: 

“Now, my dear nephew, come with 
me into the grand salon, and let us 
talk over our future arrangements, and 
I should be obliged to you, Mademoi- 
selle de Courcey, if you will come, too, 
as I may need your services as amanu- 
ensis.” 

“Certainly,” replied Julie, “but first 
let me go and curl my hair. This 
damp climate takes all the curl out.” 

Monsieur de Latour was a little an- 
noyed at this, especially in the presence 
of Mademoiselle Cheri, who said 
nothing but saw everything. How- 
ever, it would be a bold man who 
would refuse permission to a young 
lady to curl her hair, and so Monsieur 
de Latour merely asked her presence 
as soon as was convenient. 

In the grand salon he unlocked the 
escritoire in which the papers had been 
stowed, and taking them out began to 
go over them for the second time with 
Louis. All at once Monsieur de La- 
tour started and turned pale. 

“Why, look here,” he said, “I 
didn’t notice this before, but instead 
of me, Victor Louis de Latour, adopt- . 
ing you, Louis Victor de Latour, here 
I see—” Here Monsieur de Latour 
stopped, paled, and with a shaking 
finger pointed to the impressive legal 
paper with its great seals. 

And there, sure enough, as plain as 
print, Louis Victor de Latour had 
adopted Victor Louis de Latour. 
Louis examined it carefully and laid 
it down. Monsieur de Latour, run- 
ning his hands frantically through his 
hair, cried out: 

“Tt is all the work of that good-for- 
nothing Julie, who is now upstairs 
curling her hair. Well, it will have to 
be changed—that’s all. The fact is, 
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she has never yet written a letter or 
prepared a document for me that she 
has not got one word wrong. But she 
is so devilish pretty and so fascinating 
and such a delightful little scamp alto- 
gether that there is no being angry 
with her. However, I shall give her a 
good scolding for this, and the work 
will all have to be done over again.” 

Louis during all this had sat 
calmly examining the papers spread 
out before him. His silence aroused 
Monsieur de Latour’s suspicions. 

“Of course,” cried the old soap- 
boiler, advancing and mopping his 
brow, “you see the necessity for un- 
doing this nonsensical performance. 
You being my uncle, indeed!” 

“T don’t know about that,” replied 
Louis coolly. ‘First let me ask you 
one question. Are you really in love 
with Mademoiselle Julie?’ 

The question staggered Monsieur de 
Latour, and he sat down quickly, as if 
someone had hit him a blow on the 
forehead. 

“Well,” he said after a moment, 
“T don’t know whether I am or not, 
but one thing is certain—I intend to 
have the benefit of her society. It has 
occurred to me several times in the 
last few days that you were paying 
Mademoiselle de Courcey rather more 
attention than was necessary, and it 
was distinctly displeasing to me.” 

“That settles it,” replied Louis. 
“These papers stand. I cannot. forego 
the honor of being uncle to such a 
nephew as yourself. I am proud of 
you, my dear Victor.” 

Here Louis rose and patted Monsieur 
de Latour patronizingly on the back. 

“It is not your money that I desire 
—that you are more than welcome to 
—but to say to the world that I have 
such a nephew as yourself gives me the 
highest pleasure.” 

“Go to the devil!’ bawled Monsieur 
de Latour, jumping up. ‘“‘ You are the 
most impudent, presumptuous scamp 
I ever saw in my life. I your nephew, 
indeed!” 

“But I thought you wanted to ap- 
pear young so as to win favor, perhaps, 
in Mademoiselle Julie’s eyes,” 


“So I do, but not so infernally and 
ridiculously young as you would make 
me appear.” 

“Not at all. I might have a brother 
forty years older than myself, and you 
might be that brother’s son.” 

“And I might elope with my great- 
grandfather’s sister-in-law, but we are 
not talking about such things as that. 
What I mean to say is that this ridicu- 
lous mistake must be rectified. I am 
willing to adopt you as my nephew—in 
fact, | am rather pleased to be related 
to you, because I have learned to like 
you in spite of your assaults upon my 
ribs. I am willing to be your uncle, 
but I am not willing to be your 
nephew.” 

““My dear boy, the thingisdone. It 
is signed, sealed and delivered. You 
are my nephew, and you can’t help 
yourself. And remember that the ar- 
rangement carries with it the authority 
of a parent—for example, you cannot 
marry anybody without my consent. 
Our laws, you know, are very specific 
on that point.” 

“Oh, yes, I know, but you are talking 
nonsense.” 

“Am I? Then try to contravene 
my authority and see what will hap- 
pen!” 

Monsieur de Latour glared at Louis. 
And just then the door opened and 
Julie entered, looking, if possible, pret- 
tier than ever. 

“Now,” she said to Monsieur de 
Latour, “I am ready to do anything 
you ask me—that is, for half an hour, 
when I expect the dressmaker—then I 
shall have to leave you.” 

“‘Certainly,’”’ answered Monsieur de 
Latour, laughing sardonically. ‘ Be- 
tween the hairdresser and the dress- 
maker, you may occasionally conde- 
scend to assist me. Thank you very 
much, mademoiselle. I am indebted 
to you, I think, for the present piece of 
work.” 

He got up and, in his wrath taking 
Julie sternly by the arm, he pointed 
with an accusing finger at the docu- 
ment. 

“Do you see,” he thundered, “that 
through that little peculiarity of yours 
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by which you always get one word 
wrong "9 

“But only one word, monsieur, and 
then always a very small one.” 

“Yes, 1 know, but big enough to 
do the business. Here I see that in- 
stead of Victor Louis de Latour adopt- 
ing Louis Victor de Latour, it is com- 
pletely turned around, and this young 
scapegrace has adopted me. Do you 
understand?” 

In his wrath Monsieur de Latour’s 
voice had risen to a roar, but Julie, 
glancing at the paper and then at 
Louis, burst into a ripple of laughter. 

“Oh, how amusing!’’ she cried. 
“It is the most delightful thing I ever 
heard of. Did I make that mistake?” 

“You did!’’ shouted Monsieur de 
Latour, in his wrath actually shaking 
Julie’s arm. 

“Well, what’s the harm?” she asked, 
breathless with the shaking and laugh- 
ing still more. ‘“‘ You are just as much 
ade Latour of the Chateau of Mont- 
plasir, monsieur, as you ever were. 
I thought that was the great point.”’ 

Monsieur de Latour threw her down 
into a chair as if she had been a parcel, 
and strode up and down the room. 

‘My dear Victor,’’ said Louis sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘compose yourself. Have con- 
fidence in me, your uncle, and believe 
that everything that I shall do will be 
with an eye for your advantage. If 
you should require me to give back the 
three hundred thousand francs o 

“Oh, yes, give them back, indeed!” 
cried Monsieur de Latour, going and 
standing before Louis. ‘‘ You can af- 
ford to give them back because you 
practically have the control of ‘all my 
property.” 

“TI sha’n’t interfere with that, my 
boy,” replied Louis. “I think you 
know how to manage your money mat- 
ters very much better than Ido. It is 
only your personal conduct in which I 
shall concern myself, and, by the way, 
I think it would be best for you to dis- 
pense with Mademoiselle de Courcey’s 
services as private secretary.” 

“What have you to do with my 
private secretary?” 

“Everything. Iam your legal guard- 
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ian, and I cannot allow you to con- 
tinue what I thought from the first 
a very indiscreet arrangement. So, 
mademoiselle, I shall be pleased my- 
self to engage your services at the 
same figure my nephew paid you, if 
you will accept it.” 

“Certainly!” cried Julie, jumping up. 

“But I shall stipulate,” continued 
Louis gravely, “that you are not to do 
any writing for me. I can’t take the 
risk.” 

“Sixteen vats of soap spoiled!” 
interjected Monsieur de Latour, throw- 
ing himself into a chair. 

“My dear Victor,” said Louis, 
“would you oblige me by allowing me 
a few minutes’ private conversation 
with Mademoiselle Julie?” 

“What?” screamed Monsieur de 
Latour. 

“A few minutes’ private interview is 
what I ask.” 

“Not under any circumstances.” 

Monsieur de Latour was so beside 
himself with rage that he could not 
keep still, but, jumping up from his 
chair, bounced up and down the room. 

“Then, mademoiselle,’’ said Louis, 
“T must ask you to step out with me 
upon the terrace for a moment.” 

“Mademoiselle, I forbid you to go,” 
cried Monsieur de Latour. 

But to this Julie paid no attention 
whatever, and followed Louis through 
the glass door that opened on the 
terrace. Once out in the clear and 
brilliant sunshine, Louis whispered in 
her ear: 

“Did you do it on purpose?” 

And Julie whispered back: 

“Yes, yes, yes!” 

“And was it because his consent 
Was necessary to your marriage?”’ 

Julie nodded her head and gave 
Louis her bewitching side glance. 

“Very well, he shall remain my 
nephew until he has consented to our 
marriage.” 

Julie gave Louis another side glance. 
Monsieur de Latour, within the room, 
saw it, and a flood of light poured in 
upon him. He dashed out upon the 
terrace, almost knocking them over. 
“Oh, I see how it is,”’ he cried. 
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“You two are in a conspiracy against 
me. You”"—pointing to Louis— 
“want to marry Mademoiselle de 
Courcey.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Louis, “I want 
to marry Mademoiselle de Brésac.” 
And taking Julie’s hand he placed it 
within his arm. 

Slowly the truth dawned upon Mon- 
sieur de Latour. He struck his fore- 
head. 

“T see it all,” he said. “It is a trick. 
You are Julie de Brésac. Strange I 
never suspected it before. But that 
old gadabout, your aunt, put you up 
to it, no doubt. Very well, all I have 
to say is that, under your respected 
father’s will, my consent is necessary 
to your marriage, and you won’t get 
it to marry my nephew.” 

“Your uncle, you mean,” inter- 
posed Louis. 

“Very well, very well,” cried Mon- 
sieur de Latour, walking off, quivering 
with rage. ‘‘ You will see how it will 
turn out.” 

Louis followed him. 

“Now, my dear nephew,” he said in 
a pacifying tone, “don’t let us, with 
guests in the house, have a family 
row—these things are very bad form. 
It has never been the custom of the 
de Latours to do such things, and if 
you wish to prove yourself a genuine de 
Latour you must follow the traditions 
of the house. Now, it isn’t necessary 
to say how things really stand—I am 
willing to let you pose as my uncle, 
provided you show me the respect 
which is due me. So let us agree to 
say nothing about this, but I will have 
no interference between Mademoiselle 
Julie and myself.” 

Monsieur de Latour paused and re- 
flected for a whole minute. 

“Perhaps you know,” he said, “that 
the Comtesse de Beauregard’s consent 
is necessary, as well as mine, for any- 
one to marry Julie.” 

“T believe so, but that is very easily 
won. Just let me go on a gigantic 
lark and the old lady will consent at 
once.” 

“Yes, but suppose she should marry? 
She might marry me, you know!” 


“That will make our relationship 
still more interesting. You would 
be my nephew and at the same time 
you would be my uncle.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense. What I mean 
is that I intend to checkmate you and 
that headstrong girl yonder.” 

“But to marry Madame de Beaure- 
gard you would have to lead a very 
dissipated life, and then I should be in 
a position to check you.” 

“Oh, it’s all a confounded muddle,” 
cried Monsieur de Latour, “but I in- 
tend to block your game, young man, 
with Julie, and you see if I don’t.” 

While this turmoil was taking place 
in one part of the chateau a like one 
was occurring in another part of it. 
Just as luncheon was over General Gra- 
nier’s card was brought in, and Ma- 
dame de Beauregard insisted upon the 
rest of the party going with her to the 
orangery. There they found General 
Granier, who began to entertain them 
with anecdotes of some of his most no- 
torious escapades during the Second 
Empire, varied with the recital of some 
startling indiscretions about three 
months before. His stories were really 
amusing, and even Mademoiselle Cheri 
laughed at them; but Mélanie, much 
scandalized, maintained a shocked si- 
lence, and Eugéne de Contiac uncon- 
sciously did the same. 

When General Granier had finished 
a story of having kissed a dowager 
duchess in mistake for her daughter- 
in-law, a story which sent Madame de 
Beauregard into convulsions of mirth, 
she suddenly looked around and caught 
Eugéne in the act-of handing a book 
to Mélanie. Madame de Beauregard 
seized it and read aloud the title, ‘‘ Ser- 
mons and Discourses, by Bossuet.” 
From screams of laughter the old lady 
suddenly went into a temper, and, giv- 
ing Eugéne a smart clip over the head 
with the book of sermons, she cried 
wrathfully: 

“T will teach you to be reading ser- 
mons in good company! And what’s 
this?” 

A sheet of paper fluttered out, which 
the = lady caught deftly and read 
aloud: 
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““DEAREST MELANIE: 

“‘Don’t believe for one moment that my 
heart or my inclinations are in the dissipa- 
tions which I sometimes follow. It is all 
the doing of my intolerable old aunt and 
that old rip, General Granier. My darling, 
as soon as my aunt is dead and I can follow 
my own inclinations you will have no fault 
to find with me. Even without your influ- 
ence, dearest, I would wish to live a pious 
and God-fearing life. How much more so 
when you encourage me in those religious 
observances of which I am deprived! But 
when my old aunt dies, dearest, and we 
can be married, rest assured that I shall 
lead with you a life of prayer and piety, 
with sermons for our only literature and 
church-going our dissipation. My aunt has 
not a bad heart, and let us unite in prayer, 
dear one, that she may mend her ways. 

“‘Devotedly yours, 
““EUGENE DE CoNTIAC.” 


This was a letter calculated to ex- 
asperate a much milder person than 
Madame de Beauregard, and the old 
lady, although in general good -tem- 
pered, as most old reprobates are, was 
kindled into wrath. She sat up and 
whirled around in her chair, and actu- 
ally danced with rage. 

“So you are planning to be 
when I am dead and buried!’ 


ious 
she 


shrieked, shaking the unlucky letter in 
poor Eugéne’s pallid face. “Very well, 
then, you and your saintly friend here 


can be pious on nothing at all. You 
and this sanctimonious minx will unite 
in prayer for me! Just let me catch 
you at it—that’s all I ask! Oh, if I 
had but a man in my family, he should 
have every franc I possess! Monsieur 
Bertoux,” she cried, turning to the si- 
lent advocate, who saw a good fee star- 
ing him in the face for making another 
will for Madame de Beauregard, “I 


desire you this mjnute to make another_ 


will for me.” 
At this Monsieur Bertoux quietly 
took out some sheets of legal-looking 
paper. 
“Here, madame,” he said resignedly, 
“TI always keep myself prepared, and I 
knew when I arrived here yesterday 
and saw the situation of affairs that I 
should be called upon to make a will 
for you before the week was out. Will 
you, as usual when you cut Monsieur 
de Contiac off, give your property to 
found a hospital for cats and dogs?” 
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“Yes,” answered Madame de Beau- 
regard, “except one hundred thousand 
francs to General Granier, as the last 
man with red blood in him who is left 
alive in France. He deserves a legacy 
and he shall have it, for knowing how 
to enjoy himself as a man should.” 

General Granier bowed to the ground 
and said gallantly: 

“T hope, madame, that I shall never 
come into the possession of that legacy. 
I should be far more pleased if you 
would consider the proposition which 
I have made to you at intervals for the 
last forty years.”” Here the general put 
his hand to his heart and winked senti- 
mentally at Madame de Beauregard. 

“Marry you, you mean?” cried Ma- 
dame de Beauregard. “Well, I have 
been considering it for forty years, as 
you say. But meanwhile I intend to 
punish my nephew—not that he ap- 
pears to have a drop of my blood in 
him—so, Monsieur Bertoux, will you 
please to come into the grand salon 
with me, and we will arrange thigmmat- 
ter. And I beg to inform youf made- 
moiselle,”” she added to the shrinking 
Mélanie, “that you may marry my 
nephew any time you ‘like, and you 
will get a pious husband—and I could 
not desire any Worse ishment, for 
pious husbands aré a tefrible bore. I 
had one myself and T¥don’t propose 
to have anothervof that sort.” 

Madame/ de Beauregard marched 
off to the salon, escorted by Monsieur 
Bertoux and General Granier. Made- 
moiselle Cheri, Mélanie and Eugéne re- 
mained in the orangery. Eugéne, like 
most men who“have just lost a half- 
million francs, looked a little fright- 
ened. Not so Mélanie. Extending 
her hand to him, she said with a kind 
of timid boldness: 

“TI care nothing for the fortune you 
have lost. It is you that I love, and 
when I feel that you have perhaps se- 
cured your eternal salvation by giving 
up that money I feel as if we should 
render thanks for losing it.” 

Eugéne was scarcely then equal to 
rendering thanks for the loss of a half- 
million francs, but he was sincerely in 
love with Mélanie, and her disinterested 
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love touched him deeply. And he 
could tell her with perfect truth, as he 
did, that any loss of money was trifling 
so long as he retained her love. 

Mademoiselle Cheri, who was the 
most indulgent person in the world to 
lovers and children, considerately left 
the orangery and was walking up and 
down the parapet of the terrace, leav- 
ing Eugéne and Mélanie practically 
alone under the green shade of the 
orange trees. The two stood hand in 
hand and were forgetful of all the world 
but themselves. It seemed to them 
but a few minutes that they were alone 
together, while it was really a half- 
hour. 

Their Elysian dream was rudely in- 
terrupted by Monsieur de Latour 
bouncing in upon them. Monsieur de 
Latour had been very much tried that 
day, and this last straw had brought 
his wrath to the boiling pitch. So he 
bawled at the two young culprits: 

“Well, I have just seen Madame de 
Beauregard, and she is having another 
will made as fast as Monsieur Bertoux 
can write it, and so you have lost by 
your folly five hundred thousand 
francs which you could have easily re- 
tained. What do a few escapades and 
a little dissipation matter with half a 
million francs to be gained by it? But 
no, you want to thank God that you are 
better than other men, and you have 
been rightly served by Madame de 
Beauregard, and all I have to say is 
that you are to give up immediately 
any idea you have of marrying my 
niece. Half an hour ago you were a 
very desirable parti—now you are not 
a parti in a marriageable sense at all. 
Mélanie, let go of his hand!’ 

But Mélanie, as even a dove strives 
to defend her love, only held on the 
more to Eugéne’s hand. 

“Would you have me give him up 
because he strives to be good and 
pleases me thereby?” she asked, trem- 
bling. 

“TI certainly should!” roared Mon- 
sieur de Latour. 

But Eugéne, not to be less courageous 
than Mélanie, replied firmly: 

“Mademoiselle, although I cannot 


ask you now to share my poverty, rest 
assured that I am yours forever.” 

“But, Eugéne,” said Mélanie tim- 
idly, “perhaps by waiting—my uncle 
cannot really mean to separate us, 
knowing how much we love each other.”’ 

“But I shall separate you!’’ shouted 
Monsieur de Latour, “and you will see, 
young man, whether I do or not.” 

At this Louis’s voice was heard over 
Monsieur de Latour’s shoulder. 

“My dear nephew,” he said, “what 
kind of language is this that you are 
using? I am simply shocked at you. 
Would you part two young hearts that 
beat only for each other?” 

“Certainly I should,” angrily re- 
sponded Monsieur de Latour, wheeling 
around on Louis. 

“Luckily,” said Louis coolly, “it is 
not in your power. Under the arti- 
cles of my adoption of you as a nephew 
you cannot do anything of this charac- 
ter without my consent, and I don’t 
intend to allow you to separate Made- 
moiselle Mélanie and Monsieur de Con- 
tiac. The fact is, Victor, you have no 
experience with the master passion— 
you are dealing with an unknown 
quantity when you try to regulate the 
emotions of two young hearts. It is 
fortunate that you are enough under 
my control to prevent you from inter- 
fering either with Mademoiselle Mé- 
lanie’s love affair or with the tender 
attachment which I feel for Made- 
moiselle Julie and which she does me 
the honor to accept.” 

“Do you mean to say, you up- 
start—?” spluttered Monsieur de La- 
tour. 

“Come, come, Victor, that kind of 
language is totally unsuited to our 
relationship. Remember, you are my 
nephew.” 

“The devil I am! It’s the most 
arrant nonsense I ever heard in my 
life.”’ 

“Will you go and ask Monsieur Ber- 
toux what he thinks of it?”’ 

“Oh, I know it’s all legal, but it’s 
simply maddening. But’’—addressing 
Mélanie and Eugéne in a menacing 
manner—‘‘don’t you two young hypo- 
-crites take this gentleman too seriously 
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about this business. First let us see 
how it will work.” 

“TT,” said Louis, with much dignity, 
“advise you, mademoiselle, and you, 
Monsieur de Contiac, to take it with 
the utmost seriousness, as 1 mean to 
enforce all the rights of my position. 
And among other things, 1 apologize 
for the behavior of my nephew. You 
are our joint guests, and I beg you will 
forget everything that has been said. 
My nephew has not yet learned the 
lesson of self-control, but I hope to 
teach it to him. We shall all have 
until five o’clock to compose ourselves, 
and by that time I hope my nephew 
will have arrived at a better frame of 
mind. Come, Victor,” and with that 
he. seized Monsieur de Latour by the 
arm and dragged him off, spluttering: 

“It’s maddening, simply madden- 
ing!” 

Monsieur de Latour, shaking himself 
free, retired to his own room to ponder 
over the topsy-turvy condition of 
affairs. The more he pondered the 
more puzzling the situation seemed to 
him. Julie, he realized, was out of 
his reach, and the vision of a young 
and pretty girl as his partner for the 
rest of his life seemed less attractive 
when he reflected upon the complica- 
tions that Julie’s youth and inexperi- 
ence had brought upon him. His 
association with Madame de Beaure- 
gard, and with the persons of high- 
sounding names to whom she had in- 
troduced him, including even the semi- 
royal duke during that alarming ex- 
perience in the auto-car, had fostered 
extremely his natural taste for aris- 
tocratic society, and it really seemed 
to him as if he were throwing himself 
away in marrying Mademoiselle Cheri. 

Just at that moment he glanced out 
of his window and saw a superb car- 
riage with a ducal crest upon it coming 
into the courtyard, and from it de- 
scended the semi-royal duke. The old 
lady herself appeared on the terrace 
to greet her visitor. He was a portly, 
red-faced old gentleman, apparently 
of the same vintage as Madame de 
Beauregard herself. 

Monsieur de Latour, watching the 


scene from his window, felt his chest 
swell at the thought of entertaining so 
distinguished a guest as the semi-royal 
duke. It is true that they had been 
upon the auto-car expedition together, 
but Monsieur de Latour had been so 
frightened on that occasion as they 
whizzed and banged along that he 
really remembered very little about 
the duke. 

Madame de Beauregard, who treated 
dukes and costermongers alike, re- 
ceived this particular duke with great 
courtesy and likewise much familiarity, 
and began to pour out to him the 
story of her grievances against Eu- 
géne de Contiac and modern men in 
general, at which the duke chuckled 
in a semi-royal way. 

“Here,” cried Madame de Beaure- 
gard, snapping her bright old eyes, 
“TI am the guest of Monsieur de La- 
tour, a soap-boiling man, but I like 
him. There is not half as much dif- 
ference as people think between you 
people, with sixteen quarterings, and a 
soap-boiler after he is washed and 
combed and well dressed. And this 
old soap-boiler has some spirit in him 
—I suppose he might be considered 
quite a desperate character in these 
milk-and-water days. But he isn’t a 
patch on you, my dear duke, for ex- 
ample, nor on General Granier, and 
when you are dead there will be no 
more men at all.” 

The semi-royal duke grinned, and 
remarked that he had no intention of 
dying yet a while. 

“Nor have I,” cried Madame de 
Beauregard. “I expect to spend the 
season of 1940 at Dinard. Do you 
remember, my dear duke, the season 
of 1860 at Dauville? Oh, they were 
days then when one liyed! 
rheumatism, we hadjgil our own teeth, 
and we could go’ thé pace by night as 
well as by day.” 

“My dear madame,” said the duke, 
who really had quite a gentlemanly air 
when he chose, “you are today as 
young in feelings, in energy and in 
looks as you were in 1860.” 

“Oh, you old rogue,” cried Madame 
de Beauregard, playfully prodding the 
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duke with her fan, ‘how can you tell 
such tdfadiddles? Well, I can’t say 
that you are as young as you were in 
1860, but I will say that you have 
more life in you than ten young men 
of today.” 

Monsieur de Latour, watching and 
listening from his bedroom window, 
turned pale. The idea of such lan- 
guage and such prodding applied to 
any man with a ducal title was bad 
enough, but to a duke who figured in 
the Almanach de Gotha! 

“There is something in blood, after 
all,” thought Monsieur de Latour, 
watching Madame de Beauregard’s ease 
and sprightliness; ‘‘but I believe that 
woman would chuck President Loubet 
under the chin, and tweak the Pope’s 
ear, if she wanted to.” 

The duke, however, who had known 
Madame de Beauregard for sixty years, 
settled himself quite comfortably to 
hear the present generation abused and 
his own lauded. 

“The fact is, madame,” he said, 


“the young people of the present day 
are too correct by half.’”’ 

“Quite right you are,” replied Ma- 
dame de Beauregard -with emphasis. 
“Now, there is my nephew, Eugéne 


de Contiac. You know my troubles 
with that young man. Well, now he 
is ebaviailcene than ever. He is in 
love with the soap-boiler’s niece, who 
is a shade more pious than Eugéne. 
The minx actually tells him that she 
would marry him without a franc if he 
continues pious, and won’t look at him 
if he doesn’t, even if I give him half a 
million francs. But my mind is made 
up that no godly young man shall get 
any of my money. In 1860 there 
weren’t ay pious young men, were 
there, duleé?”’ F 

Madame de Beauregard rattled on 
in her shrill, high-pitched voice for the 
benefit of everybody within half a mile, 
and Monsieur de Latour, who could 
not help hearing, listened to the names 
of princes, kings and even emperors 
handled in the most familiar manner; 
getting the general impression that in 
1860 Madame de Beauregard and the 
semi-royal duke were engaged in one 
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long, loud and uproarious romp with 
half the royal personages in Europe. 
But this was not without its effect on 
the retired soap-boiler, and his mind 
returned to the half-formed scheme of 
marrying the old lady herself. The 
duke paid a long visit, and by the time 
he went away dusk was falling. 

In spite of the exciting occurrences 
of the day the whole party met at 
dinner with outward composure and 
even gaiety. Monsieur de Latour, 
however, was considerably annoyed 
by the tone of paternal authority which 
Louis adopted toward him, and by the 
gibes of Madame de Beauregard at the 
situation which had been reversed. 

“So it was that little baggage Julie 
who did it all?’’ the old lady chuckled, 
indicating Julie, who sat at the table 
and looked as innocent as the cat 
which had eaten the canary. ‘To tell 
you the truth, Monsieur de Latour, I 
don’t believe she made the mistake in 
the name through inadvertence. I 
think that she meant to put you in 
Monsieur Louis de Latour’s power.” 

“But it is preposterous!” burst out 
Monsieur de Latour. 

“If you think so,” replied Louis 
coolly, “‘try to break the arrangement 
and see where you are.” 

And then everybody at the table 
laughed, and Monsieur de Latour, boil- 
ing and spluttering with rage, yet had 
to control himself and smile a ghastly 
smile. 

And so the old lady had counte- 
nanced the trick his ward had played 
upon him! But he still held on to the 
three hundred thousand francs, and 
there would be no question of Julie and 
Louis marrying without it. It seemed 
to Monsieur de Latour that he had 
Louis in quite as much of a hole as 
Louis had him. 

But the visit of the semi-royal duke 
made a great impression upon Monsieur 
de Latour, and he began to consider 
seriously how he might contrive to 
marry Madame de Beauregard. He 
concluded that the best and only way 
was to prove himself a roué of the wild- 
est description, and began to turn over 
in his mind plans to that effect. 
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As a preliminary Monsieur de La- 
tour invited the whole party, including 
Monsieur Bertoux, to remain for the 
rest of the month at the chateau, and 
in this Louis cordially concurred, and 
they all accepted. Madame de Beaure- 
gard knew everybody worth knowing at 
Dinard, and the old lady, in spite of 
her peculiarities, was much sought 
after. The terrace of the chateau was 
gay with guests every afternoon at tea- 
time. Mademoiselle Cheri and Mélanie 
were very well pleased at the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a phase of society 
hitherto unknown in their secluded and 
provincial lives, but Mademoiselle 
Cheri, unlike Monsieur de Latour, was 
not in the least impressed by it. 

Duchesses, princesses and countesses, 
with the gentlemen in their train, came 
every afternoon to the terrace on Ma- 
dame de Beauregard’s invitation, for 
the old lady’s idea of life was one long, 
unintermittent lark. But Monsieur 
de Latour was so dazzled by the names 
of the people, to say nothing of their 
equipages and servants, that his head 
was completely turned. To be the 
head of the house of de Latour had 
seemed to him, the month before, to be 
the acme of distinction, but now he 
longed to be the Comte de Beauregard, 
a title which he would acquire if he 
succeeded in marrying Madame de 
Beauregard and could acquire the 
estate. 

The only serious rival he had was 
General Granier, with his extremely in- 
teresting leg and his repertoire of larks 
and escapades, and a large assortment 
of delightfully scandalous stories. 
Monsieur de Latour could in no way 
pretend to rival him in these particu- 
lars. How tame and correct seemed 
his life at Brionville! He grew posi- 
tively ashamed of its tameness and 
correctness, and longed to prove that 
he had in him the making of a dread- 
fully dissipated character. 

Moreover, he was checked at every 
turn by Louis, who, with the coolest 
assumption and most ineffable impu- 
dence, undertook to treat him like a 
schoolboy. It was in vain that he 
threatened Louis with the loss of the 


prospective three hundred thousand 
francs and the promise of withholding 
consent from Louis’s marriage to Julie. 
Louis snapped his fingers at the three 
hundred thousand francs, which he de- 
clared to be a mere trifle compared 
with Julie’s love. And as for the ques- 
tion of Monsieur de Latour’s consent— 
ah, there was a complication indeed! 
Louis had studied carefully the legal 
aspects of his adoption of Monsieur de 
Latour instead of Monsieur de Latour’s 
adoption of him, and the threat of at- 
tempting to enforce them and compel- 
ling Monsieur de Latour to appear in 
court as his adopted nephew made the 
old gentleman extremely uncomfort- 
able. Louis absolutely undertook to cut 
down Monsieur de Latour’s allowance of 
champagne at dinner and cigars after- 
ward, tried to force him to go to bed 
at ten o’clock and urged him to lead 
as correct a life as that of Eugéne de 
Contiac. 

Monsieur de Latour, turning these 
things over in his mind, determined to 
make a break for liberty, not only for 
his own satisfaction but as a means 
of recommending himself to Madame 
de Beauregard, and he thought: 

“Tf I can get that milksop of a 
nephew of hers to come with me and 
make a man of him, the Comtesse de 
Beauregard will be sure to look upon 
me with an eye of favor, and perhaps, 
as he and Mélanie are determined to be 
married some time or other, I can se- 
cure for him the half-million francs 
which Madame de Beauregard prom- 


ises to give him. And after all,.what ° 


Eugéne said in that unlucky letter 
about being as pious as he pleased 
after Madame de Beauregard is dead 
and gone is perfectly true, and Mélanie 
can have that happiness to which every 
woman aspires—that of reforming a 
man.” 

Filled with these notions Monsieur 
de Latour, one morning about a fort- 
night after the arrival of his guests at 
the chateau, carried off to his bedroom 
Eugéne de Contiac, and, after double- 
locking the door, seated himself for a 
confidential interview. Eugéne him- 
self had drooped somewhat in spirits, 
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as-a man will who has just lost half a 
million francs, and had begun to con- 
sider if there were not some means by 
which he could get his legacy, have his 
allowance restored and still keep on 
terms with Mélanie, having a fixed de- 
termination to become pious as soon 
as he dared to be. Monsieur de La- 
tour, surmising what was passing in 
Eugéne’s mind, unfolded a plan to him. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, “I think 
you made a mistake in throwing away 
that half-million francs. It does not 
seem impossible that you should have 
your legacy and your allowance re- 
stored and marry my niece, for she 
certainly fancies you—God knows 
why! Now, Madame de Beauregard 
can’t live forever.” 

“Oh, yes, she will,” groaned Eu- 
gene. “She is good for forty years 
yet. She will live to bury all of us 
and be skipping around here until she 
meets the fate of the old lady who 
died at the age of one hundred and ten 
of a fall from a cherry tree.” 

“Well,” said Monsieur de Latour, go- 
ing closer and dropping his voice to a 
mysterious whisper, “ perhaps—ahem! 
—there are certain secrets of the heart 
—it’s rather embarrassing to speak of 
these things—but—it is possible that 
I may become a candidate for Madame 
de Beauregard’s hand.” 

“Marry her, do you mean?” cried 
Eugéne, falling back in his chair. 
“Good heavens! If I were in your 
place I would rather marry a whole 
circus than my aunt. Yet she is not 
a bad woman; but for pure friskiness 
there never was anything like her.” 

“I agree with you perfectly, but I 
am a little frisky myself. Now, I have 
a proposition to make to you. Sup- 
pose you and I go to Paris for a week 
for a little lark of the sort Madame de 
Beauregard would like. I believe it 
would certainly end in her restoring 
your legacy and allowance, and might 
—ahem !—incline her favorably to lis- 
ten to the proposition which I am con- 
templating making her. If only Gen- 
eral Granier, with that infernal leg of 
his, were out of the way! But she 
seems never tired of listening to stories 


of what he can do with that leg—shoot 
rabbits, play cards and actually play 
the piano with it. And he eighty 
years of age if he isa day! That man 
and Madame de Beauregard have found 
the fountain of eternal youth and fris- 
kiness.”’ 

“But Mélanie?’ asked Eugéne. 
“She is devoted to me now; but if I 
should spend such a week in Paris as 
you desire I am sure she would never 
speak to me.” 

“Oh, yes, she would. She would 
have the pleasure of reforming you 
again, and that is a joy which a woman 
cannot repeat too often. No, my dear 
fellow, don’t think that for a moment. 
Go down on your knees to Mélanie, tell 
her you are sorry for what you have 
done, then—get up and do it again. 
That’s what women all like.” 

There was something enticing to Eu- 
géne in all this, and after an hour’s 
urgent representation he finally con- 
sented to make the visit to Paris with 
Monsieur de Latour. That night at 
dinner Monsieur de Latour announced 
their intended excursion. 

“And I promise you,” he said to 
Madame de Beauregard, who sat at his 
right, “that when we come back we 
shall have some tales to tell!’ 


VI 


One week from the day that Mon- 
sieur de Latour and Eugéne left for 
Paris they were sitting in Monsieur 
de Latour’s study in the Chateau of 
Montplasir, absolute wrecks of their 
former selves. Monsieur de Latour 
was the color of a mustard-plaster, 
his eyes were bloodshot, his hand 
trembled, and as he lay back in an arm- 
chair he seemed scarcely able to raise 
his head. Eugéne, sitting at the other 
end of the room, leaned forward, sup- 
porting his aching head upon his 
shaking hands. At intervals a slight 
sigh burst from him, which was an- 
swered by a loud groan from Mon- 
sieur de Latour. Presently Eugéne 
spoke in a scarcely audible voice. 

“IT wouldn’t spend such another 
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week as the last for half a million 
francs.” 

“And I,” groaned Monsieur de 
Latour from the other end of the 
room, “would give half a million 
francs for another head and a new 
stomach.” 

There was a silence after this, broken 
by Eugéne saying in a _ sepulchral 
voice, “Oh, my head!” 

To which Monsieur de Latour re- 
sponded in tones of agony, “Oh, my 
head!” 

Then there was a longer silence 
still. 

“Do you know how much it cost?” 
asked Eugéne. 

“No,” replied Monsieur de Latour. 
“ All I know is I used up all the cheques 
in my cheque-book, and when I got 
to the station I didn’t have enough 
money to pay the cabman to bring 
us out here.”” And he groaned dis- 
mally. 

While they sat in gloom and miser- 
able silence the door suddenly flew 
open and in bounded Madame de 
Beauregard, carrying a newspaper ‘in 
her hand. 

“Oh, you two darlings!” she cried, 
blowing a kiss to Monsieur de Latour 
and throwing her arm around Eugéne’s 
aching head, “how delightfully you 
have been behaving! It has been 
in the newspapers for three days past. 
I was so pleased that I made Monsieur 
Bertoux not only make me a new will, 
but directed him to pay to my nephew’s 
credit in bank one-half of his legacy, 
that is, two hundred and fifty thousand 
francs, in cash.” 

Eugéne felt feebly in his pocket. 

“Yes, I believe I did get a letter or 
something from Monsieur Bertoux, 
but I was not in a state to understand 
it exactly. Here it is, I believe.” 

He took the letter out and read it— 
a brief communication saying that 
Monsieur Bertoux had, by the direc- 
tion of Madame de Beauregard, placed 
two hundred and fifty thousand francs 
to Eugéne’s credit at his Paris banker’s. 

“And now,” cried Madame de Beau- 
regard, shaking him, “aren’t you per- 
fectly delighted?” 


Eugéne shook his head dolefully. 

“If you had my head!” he said. 

Madame de Beauregard shrieked 
with laughter at this. 

“And how about your head, mon- 
sieur?” she asked. 

“It feels about the size of the 
Eiffel Tower,” gasped Monsieur de 
Latour. 

This delighted the old lady still more. 

“Now,” she cried, “I will tell you 
what the newspapers say. It is all 
about your visit to the races. They 
say that the two of you went out, 
escorting nineteen ballet-girls, and 
before you left you had paid for one 
hundred and twenty-seven bottles of 
champagne, and that two of the young 
ladies—he! he!—gave you, monsieur, 
a footbath in champagne—ha! ha!” 

“Yes, they rolled my trousers up 
to my knees, and before I got through 
I was wet to my shirt with cham- 
pagne.”’ 

“Why, that almost makes me fall 
in love with you! And then the police 
came along " 

“I wish they had come before,” 
murmured Eugéne sadly. 

“and tried to arrest you, and the 
ballet-girls smuggled you and Eugéne 
out of the way, and you jumped 
into a twenty-thousand-franc racing 
machine——” 

“It cost me thirty thousand francs 
before I got through with it,” inter- 
jected Monsieur de Latour. 

“and ran it into a ditch, and 
smashed it all to bits, and you fought 
the police i 

“Look at the back of my neck!” 
said Monsieur de Latour, displaying 
a number of bumps and bruises. 

“and got yourselves arrested, and 
by some sort of hocus-pocus 1 

“It was ten thousand francs’ worth 
of hocus-pocus,” said Eugéne in a 
tired voice. 

“managed to go free. And you 
sat up all the next night playing cards 
and losing money 

“We did that for six nights,” said 
Monsieur de Latour, ‘‘and we weren’t 
playing cards all the time. I lost 
twelve thousand francs on a bet that 
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more flies would alight on my lump of 
sugar than on another man’s. But we 
played cards, too.” 

“In short,” cackled the old lady, 
“you must have had a most delightful 
week.” 

This remark was received in silence. 
After a pause Monsieur de Latour 
said: 

“Tt seems to me about ten weeks 
since we left this place for Paris.” 

“And remember,” cried Madame 
de Beauregard, chucking Monsieur de 
Latour under the chin, ‘‘ that’s the kind 
of a life you will be expected to lead all 
the time if I conclude to marry you.” 

At which Monsieur de Latour shook 
his head in a manner which did not in- 
dicate unmitigated joy at the prospect. 

“And,” continued Madame de Beau- 
regard, “you have succeeded in mak- 
ing General Granier insanely jealous. 
He hasn’t money to go the pace as you 
do—in fact, he never had. He makes 
no secret of his determination to run 
you out of the field, because Granier, 
poor darling, really wants to marry 
me.” 

Monsieur de Latour at that moment 
would have run out of the field without 
any assistance whatever from General 
Granier. 

Madame de Beauregard remained 
half an hour longer in the company of 
her host and nephew, getting the par- 
ticulars of what she called their charm- 
ing week in Paris, out of the two un- 
fortunates. Every detail of agony 
they gave delighted her more and more. 
Their encounters with the police, their 
sleepless nights and exciting. days, 
their expeditions, their falls into gutters 
and being dragged out again, their en- 
counters with cabmen and chauffeurs, 
ballet-dancers and the like, gave her 
exquisite pleasure, and when she 
skipped out it was with the assurance 
to Monsieur de Latour that she really 
felt herself falling in love with him, 
and was afraid to stay longer for fear 
she should kiss him against his will. 

As she left the room a servant ap- 
peared with a message from Louis, 
which he delivered with much hesita- 
tion. It was a request that Monsieur 


de Latour should wait upon him in the 
salon. 

“Go to the devil!” was Monsieur de 
Latour’s response. 

In afew minutes Louis appeared, and 
going up to the great chair where Mon- 
sieur de Latour, as limp as a rag, lay, 
said to him in a voice of stern reproof: 

“My dear Victor, your conduct in 
Paris is known to me, and I have not 
language strong enough to condemn it. 
What do you suppose my feelings are, 
as your uncle, when I hear of these out- 
rageous performances, dragging the 
name of de Latour into the news- 
papers, and misconducting yourself in 
general?” 

Monsieur de Latour felt very ill and 
disinclined to exert himself, but the 
tone of admonition on Louis’s part 
roused the old gentleman to a pitch of 
great anger. 

“Come, now, young man,” he said, 
“you may stop this tomfoolery. 
Whatever I have done, I don’t choose 
to be corrected by a youngster like 
yourself.” 

“Remember,” replied Louis in a 
voice of awful warning, “I am your 
uncle.” 

“The devil you are! Well, uncle or 
no uncle, I propose to do as I like, and 
if I like to have a little lark in 
Paris——”’ 

“A little lark!” Louis threw his 
hands up. 

“—-in conjunction with my young 
friend, de Contiac, here, who, I must 
say, incited me to most of the gaieties 
in which we indulged, I shall do it with- 
out any reference to you or anybody 
else.” 

At this poor Eugéne raised his pallid 
face from his hands, in which it had 
sunk, and said in a sepulchral voice: 

“T incited you to gaieties?”’ 

“Well, well,” answered Monsieur de 
Latour testily, “it doesn’t make any 
difference—we incited each other.” 

“I wish I could believe you,” an- 
swered Louis, “but I am sure that you 
were chiefly responsible. As a result 
of your improper conduct, your niece, 
Mademoiselle Mélanie, is in the very 
deepest distress, chiefly on account of 
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Monsieur de Contiac’s share in your 
performances, and she demands an 
interview, a final one, with Monsieur 
de Contiac. She awaits you,” con- 
tinued Louis, turning to Eugéne, “in 
the salon with Mademoiselle Cheri.” 

Eugéne tried to rise from his chair, 
but sank back exhausted. 

“T can’t move,” hesaid. “I thought 
I would never reach the chateau alive. 
I believe three days more of the racket 
would have killed me.” 

“Then,” promptly said Louis, “Ma- 
dernoiselle Mélanie and Mademoiselle 
Cheri will no doubt come to you 
here when they know the circum- 
stances.” 

At this poor Eugéne absolutely 
burst into tears, while Louis, ringing 
the bell, directed the servant to re- 
quest Mademoiselle Cheri and Ma- 
demoiselle Mélanie to do him the favor 
of coming to™Monsieur de Latour’s 
study. While awaiting them Louis 


improved the opportunity by lectur- 
ing Monsieur de Latour on the im- 
propriety of his conduct, a proceeding 


which lashed -Monsieur de Latour to 
fury. 

In a few minutes Mademoiselle 

Cheri appeared with Mélanie. The 
poor girl was dissolved in tears, and 
it was a pitiable sight as she sank 
into a chair near Eugéne, both of 
them weeping bitterly. Between her 
sobs Mélanie could only say, “All is 
over between us—all is over between 
us.” 
“But he has two hundred and fifty 
thousand francs, mademoiselle,” put 
in Louis, whose goodness of heart made 
him wish to befriend the unhappy 
lovers. ‘“‘Monsieur Bertoux, who se- 
cretly sympathizes with you, induced 
Madame de Beauregard to let him 
deposit the money to your credit in 
bank. The old lady was so pleased 
with your indiscretions, monsieur, and 
so confident you would never reform, 
that she directed Monsieur Bertoux 
to do it, so you may reform and have 
the two hundred and fifty thousand 
francs too.” 

“He will never reform,” wailed 
Mélanie, “and we must part. Oh, 


Eugéne, how could you be guilty of 
such wickedness?” 

For answer Eugéne could only sob 
and point his finger at Monsieur de 
Latour. The presence of Mademoi- 
selle Cheri was peculiarly unpleasant to 
Monsieur de Latour at that moment. 
She was entirely too outspoken, and 
she proceeded on the spot to treat 
Monsieur de Latour to what ladies 
call giving a man a piece of their 
minds. 

“Monsieur,” she said severely, “no 
one can approve of your conduct in 
Paris. I thought I knew the extent 
to which folly would lead you, but I 
never dreamed of anything like your 
preposterous conduct during the past 
week. You have brought great dis- 
tress upon your niece and mortifica- 
tion upon all your friends.” 

This was too much for Monsieur de 
Latour. It was bad enough to be 
hectored over by Louis, but Séline 
Cheri, a soap-boiler’s daughter! He 
struggled to his feet. 

“Mademoiselle,” he replied in a 
tone of equal severity, “I think I un- 
derstand the animus from which you 
speak. You have perhaps observed 
that the Comtesse de Beauregard looks 
upon me with an eye of favor, and you 
probably disapprove of it.” 

“Quite so,”” answered Mademoiselle 
Cheri frankly. 

“Ah! Perhaps you recall the time, 
mademoiselle, when I was an aspirant 
for your own hand.” . 

“Yes,” replied Mademoiselle Cheri, 
“and I will say to you, now that we are 
both old enough to speak frankly, that 
but for the obligation I felt to take 
care of my father in his declining years, 
I might have married you, Victor de 
Latour. You were then a worthy and 
estimable citizen, a good man and an 
excellent soap-boiler. If you had con- 
tinued as such the time might have 
come when both of us, remembering 
our early association and feeling the 
need of friendship and companionship 
in our old age, would have married; 
but it is impossible now.” 

“Thank you, mademoiselle,” re- 
plied Monsieur de Latour. “The pain 
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of my rejection is very much mitigated 
by the fact that I have not made you 
an offer.” 

“I know it,’’ calmly answered Ma- 
demoiselle Cheri. ‘‘We are speaking 
plainly, as plain people like ourselves 
do speak, and your fine-gentleman 
airs sit ridiculously on you, Victor.”’ 

This enraged Monsieur de Latour so 
much that he whirled around and 
plumped himself down into a chair, 
almost turning his back upon Made- 
moiselle Cheri, who remained placid 
though disapproving. 

A long and painful silence ensued, 
which became so intolerable to Mon- 
sieur de Latour that he suddenly 
jumped up and rushed out of the room 
and into the salon. As he opened the 
door General Granier arose. Instead 
of his usual gay and cordial greeting, 
General Granier bowed stiffly and 
said: 

“T am calling upon Madame de 
Beauregard.” 

Monsieur de Latour was in no state 
to remember the amenities of life. 
He fell, rather than sank, into a chair, 
and stretching his legs out ran his 
hands through his already rumpled 
hair, and then, forgetting General 
Granier’s presence, said to himself: 

“My head is very bad, and my 
stomach is worse, but those ballet- 
girls were pretty.” 

“You appear to plume yourself,” 
said General Granier stiffly, “‘upon 
your performances in Paris last week. 
Let me tell you, my dear sir, they were 
not a patch upon what I used to do in 
the year ’60.” 

**Oh, nonsense!’’ answered Monsieur 
de Latour. “You never had such a 
week in your life as I have had.” 

“Do you mean to impugn my word, 
monsieur?”’ asked General Granier, 
advancing and putting his right hand 
into his trousers pocket, and at the 
same time lifting up his right leg, 
which was a habit of his. 

“Come, now,” said Monsieur de 
Latour, shying off, ‘I don’t like you to 
lift that leg up that way at me. It’s a 
gun, and I know it, and it might be 
loaded.”’ 

Sept. 190 
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“T always keep it loaded,’’ snapped 
General Granier, “and if you wish to 
know just how effective it is, observe 
that flower-pot across the room.” 

He whirled around on his left leg, 
and lifting his right one at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, clicked the trigger 
in his pocket. The next instant the 
flower-pot tumbled over, smashed into 
bits. 

“There, now,” cried Monsieur de 
Latour, edging away, “I knew you 
were going to do something of the 
kind. I think you ought to be re- 
ported to the police for carrying that 
thing loaded all the time, and I am not 
sure it is not my duty to do it.” 

General Granier, twirling his mus- 
tache, backed out of the door. 

“‘Monsieur de Latour,” he said, ‘‘I 
don’t understand your language to me 
this morning at all. I shall write you 
and ask a categorical explanation. 
Good morning!’’ And he disappeared. 

Monsieur de Latour, lying back in 
his chair in much agitation, turned 
over in his mind the meaning of Gen- 
eral Granier’s remarks. But while med- 
itating a drowsiness “overcame him. 
He had not slept for a week, and in a 
few minutes his loud snores, which re- 
sembled the trumpeting of an elephant, 
resounded through the great room. 

Monsieur de Latour slept peacefully. 
The morning grew to high noon, high 
noon to afternoon, and Monsieur de 
Latour had just begun to make up the 
arrears of sleep he had lost in Paris. 
He was roused by a knock at the door, 
and a footman entered with a note. 
Monsieur de Latour, more asleep than 
awake, drowsily opened it, but at the 
first word he sat bolt upright and be- 
came thoroughly alert. It was from 
General Granier, and ran thus: 
Monsieur Victor Louis pE Latour: 

I demand an explanation of your lan- 
guage to me this morning, and if the expla- 
nation is not forthcoming I shall expect 
that satisfaction which one gentleman ac- 
cords another. I am, sir, etc., 

AuGusTE GRANIER. 

*‘Now, what the devil does that 
mean?” said Monsieur de Latour, 
reading the note over. 

“It means,” cried Julie’s voice from 
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his shoulder, “that General Granier 
wants you to fight him.” 

Monsieur de Latour glanced up. 
Julie had entered noiselessly, and hold- 
ing up her skirts daintily, was peering 
over his shoulder and reading the note 
in his hand. 

“He will be very much disappointed 
then,” replied Monsieur de Latour 
promptly. “I haven’t the slightest 
notion of fighting him or anybody else. 
I am a peaceful, law-abiding citizen, 
and I don’t propose to shed the blood 
of a fellow-citizen, or let anybody shed 
mine, if I can help it. So I shall im- 
mediately write General Granier.”’ 

“Won't you let me write it for you?”’ 
asked Julie sweetly, apparently in en- 
tire unconsciousness of the awful con- 
sequences which the note might in- 
volve. 

“No,” thundered Monsieur de La- 
tour, “you have written enough notes 
for me. I shall write this myself.” 

Julie ran and fetched pen and ink, 
put them on the table, and Monsieur de 
Latour drew his chair up to it and at- 
tempted to write, but it was impossi- 
ble. That week in Paris had upset 
his hand as much as it had his head and 
his stomach. He could not form a sin- 
gle letter. 

“There,” he cried, throwing down 
the pen, “you will have to write it for 
me, but be sure you don’t make any 
mistakes.” 

“TI shall take the greatest care,” 
promptly replied Julie. 

Then she wrote, Monsieur de Latour 
dictating slowly: 

*‘GENERAL AUGUSTE GRANIER, 
“* MONSIEUR: 

**I have received your letter, which I do 
not comprehend in the least; but I beg you 
will understand one point distinctly, and it 
is this—that I will not fight you, and this 
resolution will hold in any event. All ar- 
rangements between us must conform to 
that understanding. In this I am actin 
according to my conscience. I shall be gla 
to hear from you further, and meanwhile 


I am, etc., 
“Victor Louis pe Latour.” 


“Now,” said Monsieur de Latour to 
Julie, “make me a copy of that docu- 
ment and be very exact.” 


“TI will,” responded Julie with her 
usual promptness. 

And with many nibblings at the end 
of her pen, crossings out and interlin- 
eations, she finally succeeded in produc- 
ing two fair copies of the letter exactly 
alike. 

“And now let me read it,”’ said Mon- 
sieur de Latour. 

His vision was blurred, however, 
and his head muddled by the events 
of the past week in Paris, and the letter 
appeared to him exactly what he de- 
sired. 

“Now,” he said, with an accent of 
relief, “you may send it off, and I am 
going to bed. It is now three o’clock, 
and I don’t wish to be disturbed until 
ten o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

Before retiring to his room, however, 
Monsieur de Latour had Julie address 
and seal the letter, and gave it himself 
to the footman. Ten minutes after- 
ward he was snoring peacefully in his 
bedroom, every shade drawn, the room 
as dark as night, and he, as he said, 
with the arrears of six nights of sleep 
to make up. 


In another room in the chateau was 
poor Eugéne de Contiac, but there was 
no sleep for him. In addition to his 
mental perturbation, he became vio- 
lently ill, and had to pay dearly for 
the champagne and cigars, to say 
nothing of the other dissipations of the 
week in Paris. Louis de Latour, with 
old Suzette to assist him, stood by 
and administered well-known remediés, 
consoling and encouraging him. At 
intervals of an hour or two Madame de 
Beauregard would flounce in, cackling 
with delight, and declare to Eugéne 
that his physical condition showed 
that he had spent exactly such a week 
in Paris as a man should spend. 

Eugéne kept old Suzette trotting to 
Mélanie’s room, to ask how the dear 
girl stood the recent developments in 
his conduct, and after every inquiry 
old Suzette came back with a doleful 
tale of Mademoiselle Mélanie weeping 
and wringing her hands and declaring 
that she and Eugéne must part forever. 
At this Eugéne wept copiously, and 
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this very much increased his mental 
and physical agony. There was no 
sleep for him that night. He lay 
awake, groaning and sighing, and tell- 
ing Louis, as long as he would listen, 
that such a week in Paris was dear at 
any price. 

The next morning at nine o’clock 
Monsieur de Latour was still slumber- 
ing peacefully when a tremendous rap 
was heard at his door. He mumbled 
a sleepy “Come in,” and Louis en- 
tered. Monsieur de Latour had not 
adopted the modern fashions in men’s 
attire for the night, and still clung to a 
huge cambric nightgown and a night- 
cap with a tassel at the top of it. It 
was this figure, sitting up in bed, which 
greeted Louis. 

“‘ My dear Victor,”’ said Louis sternly, 
“see what further trouble you have 
been getting yourself into! Here is a 
letter which I have just taken the lib- 
erty of opening and reading.” 

“Opening and reading my letters!”’ 
bawled Monsieur de Latour. 

“Certainly. After this I shall not 
only insist upon reading such letters of 
yours as come, but those that you 
write as well. My dear boy, you are 
not to be trusted—that is the state of 
the case.” 

Louis, throwing open the shutters 
and letting in the morning sun, handed 
the open letter to Monsieur de Latour 
to read. But again his shaking hand 
and uncertain vision prevented him, 
and Louis had to read the letter to him. 
It was from a representative of Gen- 
eral Granier and read thus: 

Monsieur Victor Louis DE Latour: 

I am directed by my friend, General Gra- 
nier, to inform you that he has received your 
letter of the twentieth of August containing 
gp challenge; and I beg to say that I shall 

glad to meet any appointment that you 
may make with a friend of yours to arrange 


the details of the meeting. Believe me, sir, 
with sentiments of the highest respect, 


Very trul ours, 

‘Jean 5 Gastean. 

“But I didn’t send him any chal- 
lenge!’ roared Monsieur de Latour. 
“Here is an exact copy of the note I 
sent General Granier.”’ 

He drew from under his pillow the 
fair copy which Julie had made him 


and handed it to Louis. Louis read it 
aloud carefully, and when he came to 
the part in which Monsieur de Latour 
had instructed Julie to write “I will 
not fight,’’ that young person had fallen 
into her usual mistake. One word was 
left out, only a little word, and it was 
“not,”’ and it made Monsieur de Latour 
say “I will fight you, and this resolu- 
tion will hold in any event.” 

Monsieur de Latour fell back on his 
pillows. 

“I know what she will say,”’ he said, 
with the calmness of despair; “that 
‘it was only one word, and such a little 
one!’ Great God!” 

“There is no way out of it,” said 
Louis meditatively, “‘and besides that, 
as a member of the house of de Latour 
you must live up to our traditions. 
You must fight.” 

Monsieur de Latour remained silent 
for a full minute. 

“But I sha’n’t fight!” he said. “I 
have made up my mind not to, and I 
am not easily changed.” 

“But you must, my dear boy. As 
the head of the house I must insist 
that you shall do it.” 

“You may insist all you like, but I 
sha’n’t.” 

“General Granier, as the challenged 
party, has the privilege of selecting 
weapons. I think it extremely likely 
that he will require that you will use a 
weapon fired with the leg, as he can 
do.” 

“Very well. I can fire a gun just 
as well with my leg as I can with my 
arm, but I don’t intend to fife a gun at 
General Granier, nor to allow him to 
fire one at me.” 

“Such language is most unbecoming 
the name you bear, and I wish to say 
that I shall take the matter in my own 
hands and will act as your second and 
will arrange the details of the meet- 
ing,” replied Louis. 

Monsieur de Latour turned over in 
bed and pulled the covers up so that 
only the top of his nightcap was visible. 

“Will you kindly draw the shade 
down,” he said, “and leave me in 
peace? If General Granier wants to 
fight me, he will have to come into this 
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bedroom, for I have no intention of 
leaving it.” 

“You do not appear to appreciate 
the seriousness of the situation,’ said 
Louis, “nor the point of honor in- 
volved.” 

“Be careful to shut the door after 
you,”’ answered Monsieur de Latour, 
“and don’t let them bother me with 
any breakfast. The bottom of my 
stomach has dropped out completely 
and I can’t eat anything, but I should 
like a little cognac and water at ten 
o’clock.”’ 

Louis gazed at him meditatively. 

“You might as well lie here and 
sleep,’’ he said. ‘‘ Your hand seems to 
be pretty shaky, anyhow. I am sorry 
the chances are so against you, not 
being able to hold a weapon steady nor 
to see clearly.” 

“That makes not the least differ- 
ence,” said Monsieur de Latour, draw- 
ing the covers up still higher. ‘I am 
not going to fight. Good morning.” 

“‘ At least,’’ Louis replied, “you will 
have to be at the place of meeting. 
That I shall see to myself.” 

“You must then provide a wheeled 
chair,’’ said Monsieur de Latour coolly, 
“because you will never get me there 
any other way—likewise handcuffs and 
leg irons.” 

“You will be there,’’ said Louis de- 
~terminedly, pulling down the shade 
and closing the door after him. 

Monsieur de Latour, left alone in 
silence and darkness, began to revolve 
things in his mind. He had deter- 
mined upon one thing, and that was to 
discharge Julie. Fascinating as she 
was, that unfortunate peculiarity of 
hers of always leaving out one word— 
small, it is true, but vital, and always 
bringing about a catastrophe—made 
her not only useless but exceedingly 
dangerous. 

He had not mentioned to Louis the 
method of preventing the affair which 
had promptly flashed into his mind. 
He would simply inform the police. 
And then, turning over, he slumbered 
peacefully until about three o’clock, 
when he was again roused by Louis’s 
entrance. 


“It is all settled,”’ said Louis cheer- 
fully. “The meeting will take place 
tomorrow morning, at seven o'clock, 
in the wood that skirts the field a mile 
off by the side of the old windmill. 
And just as I knew, General Granier 
has selected as weapons a gun to be 
fired with the foot. Of course it will be 
very difficult for you, but I am familiar 
with firearms and I have rigged up a 
contrivance by which you can fire a 
gun with your foot. You might prac- 
tice a little this afternoon, but my ex- 
perience is that practice before a duel 
does no good but simply is a tax upon 
the nerves. And, as a matter of fact, 
I must say to you, my dear Victor, that 
I don’t think you stand the least show 
of hitting General Granier.”’ 

“I quite agree with you,” replied 
Monsieur de Latour. ‘Nothing would 
surprise me more.” 

“And as for General Granier hitting 
you—well, I don’t think that he means 
to kill you, but I think that he means to 
inflict a slight wound, perhaps leaving 
a mark upon your scalp or taking the 
tip off your ear. But one can never 
tell.” And here Louis shook his head 
dolefully. 

Monsieur de Latour shivered a little 
at this, but nevertheless he had his own 
reasons for retaining his composure. 

“* At seven o’clock,’’ he repeated, “‘in 
the wood that skirts the field a mile off 
by the side of the old windmill. Well, 
I sha’n’t be there.” 

“You will be there,’’ answered Lotiis 
firmly, “‘if I have, as you say, to pro- 
vide a rolling chair and leg irons and 
handcuffs; but be there you will, be- 
cause you are a de Latour.” 

“Good afternoon,” said Monsieur de 
Latour in the same voice in which he 
had spoken in the morning. “ Pull 
down the shade and shut the door 
after you.” 

Monsieur de Latour was able to eat 
the wing of a chicken that evening, and 
a little boiled rice, brought up to him at 
dinner-time. Before retiring for the 
night he had a couple of alarm clocks 
placed in his room, set so as to go off at 
five o’clock, for Monsieur de Latour 
had a scheme in his mind which he had 
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worked out during those long hours 
between sleeping and waking that he 
had spent in his room. 

He had inquired about Eugéne de 
Contiac and had been told that the 
poor young man was in the depths of 
physical and mental agony and un- 
able to leave his bed. 

Monsieur de Latour, having fixed 
upon his plan of procedure, thought 
that he would sleep soundly, but found 
himself mistaken. 


VII 


No matter how fixed one’s deter- 
mination may be not to fight, nor how 
promptly one means to inform the 
police, in a case like Monsieur de La- 
tour’s there are few men who can sleep 
upon such a matter. Monsieur de La- 
tour was not one of them, and he lay 
awake and pitched and tossed until 
five o’clock. 

For the first time a suspicion began 
to steal upon him that he was, per- 
haps, better off at Brionville, with his 
middle-class friends, than at the Cha- 
teau of Montplasir, with all of the smart 
people he had got about him, and with 
a semi-royal duke among the chateau’s 
visitors. Then came the thought of 
Mademoiselle Cheri, quiet, middle- 
aged, middle class, like himself, and 
the vision seemed strangely attractive. 
It was chased away by the thought of 
the Comtesse de Beauregard and her 
kittenish old age, of the wild set of 
scapegrace octogenarians by which she 
was surrounded, and the prospect of 
leading a life like that of the last week 
in Paris, and Monsieur de Latour fell 
into a kind of panic. 

“If I do get killed by that prepos- 
terous old fool with his outlandish leg,”’ 
thought Monsieur de Latour, “‘it will 
be the fault of Madame de Beaure- 
gard. That woman will have been my 
murderess. But another week like 
the last in Paris I believe would kill me 
just as quickly as a bullet from General 
Granier’s leg. However, he won’t get 
me to stand up and be shot at—he may 
be sure of that.” 


Monsieur de Latour, having dressed 
himself noiselessly in the first flush of 
the summer morning, crept downstairs 
with the quietness of a burglar bent on 
murder and arson, and let himself out 
of a small side door. 

He struck out at a smart gait for the 
town, and making straight for the 
police station, entered and demanded 
to see the commissary. He was in- 
formed that the commissary was at 
home asleep, but the policeman on 
duty very civilly offered to do what he 
could for Monsieur de Latour. The 
policeman was a pleasant-faced fellow 
of about thirty years, entirely too 
young, so Monsieur de Latour deter- 
mined, to be trusted with such a seri- 
ous affair as was about to be brought 
before him. But he at once plunged 
into the matter. 

“‘Monsieur,” he said, ‘‘I wish to have 
a person, probably known to you, 
General Granier, arrested for making 
threats against my life.’”” And then he 
poured out his story. 

But either his mind had not yet re- 
covered from the strain of his week in 
Paris, or the policeman was stupid, be- 
cause after talking straight ahead for 
twenty minutes, rising and gesticulat- 
ing, the policeman appeared to be 
thoroughly confused. 

“Do I understand, monsieur,” the 
policeman asked very politely, “that 
you demand the arrest of General 
Granier without any proof of the 
charges you make ayainst him? That, 
you must know, is quite impossible.” 

Monsieur de Latour sat down and 
mopped his forehead. 

““‘Do you mean to say,”’ he asked, 
“that General Granier is to be allowed 
to murder me in cold blood?” 

“Not at all, monsieur, but I don’t 
quite understand the state of affairs. 
You have sent a challenge, so you tell 
me, to General Granier.”’ 

“T never told you any such thing,” 
bawled Monsieur de Latour, jumping 
up from his seat and walking up and 
down excitedly. “It is General Gra- 


-nier who insists upon fighting me—that 


is to say, murdering me in cold blood, as 
I told you. Now, I don’t like the idea, 
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and I don’t know any other man who 
does, and I demand the assistance of 
the law.” 

The policeman shook his head with a 
puzzled air, real or affected. 

“If monsieur will return at nine 
o’clock, the commissary will be here,”’ 
he said, “‘and will determine what to 
do.” 

“But I am to be shot at seven,” 
cried Monsieur de Latour. “That 
nephew of mine—my uncle, that is—” 
Here Monsieur de Latour struck his 
forehead in anger and bewilderment. 
“Good heavens! what a world this is! 
Well, I call upon you to save the life 
of a French citizen who is to be shot at 
six, and you tell me to wait till nine, 
when the commissary will come. If 
you were not a policeman I should call 
you a great fool.” 

“ Be careful,”’ replied the policeman 
tartly, “or you will find yourself under 
arrest, monsieur, for abusing the po- 
lice.” 

“Will I?” shouted Monsieur de La- 
tour joyfully. “Well, then, I wish to 
tell you that I think you are the worst 
lot of rapscallions, thieves, rogues and 
liars on the face of the earth. Now, 
arrest me if you like.” 

The policeman eyed Monsieur de 
Latour critically. 

“T think,” he said, “you are a little 
off your head.” 

“Then,” promptly responded Mon- 
sieur de Latour, “arrest me as a dan- 
gerous lunatic.” 

“TI don’t think you are dangerous at 
all,” replied the policeman, with the 
most exasperating calmness. 

“I am,” pleaded Monsieur de La- 
tour, going up close to the policeman. 
“TI am exceedingly dangerous. Now, 
for all you know, at this meeting with 
General Granier I may be determined 
to kill him.” 

“What, with a rapier? You don’t 
look to me as if you would know a 
rapier when you saw it.” 

“No, no, no! We are to fight with 
guns fired with our legs.” 

“Come, now,” said the policeman 
soothingly, “you sit here quietly and I 
will telephone to the Chateau of Mont- 


plasir, where you say you belong, and 
get your uncle to come and fetch 
you.” 

With that the policeman rang up the 
telephone. 

“Don’t, don’t, for heaven’s sake!’’ 
cried Monsieur de Latour. “He would 
drag me off to the meeting-place and 
hold me up to be shot at.” 

But it was too late. The hour being 
early, the policeman had got the cha- 
teau immediately, and to Monsieur de 
Latour’s horror he heard the police- 
man’s end of the conversation some- 
thing like this: 

“Yes, he’s here, talks very wild, but 
seems to be harmless. You 
will be here immediately? ... 
Thanks, monsieur. Shall I or- 
der arolling chair? Certainly; there is 
a place just across the street. e 6 
Keep him here if I can? « &, 
yes, he seems to be afraid to leave the 
station. That is all? 

Good morning, monsieur.” 

Monsieur de Latour knew well 
enough what all this meant. He sat 
down and sighed, and got up again and 
groaned. 

“Your uncle will be here in a few 
minutes,”’ said the policeman encour- 
agingly, ‘“‘and says he has telephoned 
for a wheeled chair to be here.” 

Monsieur de Latour, in a state of 
indescribable anguish, determined to 
make a last effort. 

“See,” he said to the policeman, “I 
am a most desperate character. I am 
the gentleman you probably read of in 
the newspapers last week in Paris. _ I 
am the person who took the nineteen 
ballet-girls out to the races and we 
drank among us one hundred and 
twenty-seven bottles of champagne— 
that is, I paid for one hundred and 
twenty-seven bottles—and smashed a 
twenty -thousand-franc automobile, 
and lost twelve thousand francs by 
betting on flies, and did a great many 
other things that I don’t remember 
now. And I am determined to kill 
General Granier!” Here Monsieur de 
Latour assumed an air of fierceness 
entirely foreign to him, and shouted: 
“And I intend to have General Gra- 
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nier’s blood! Do you understand that? 
I mean to kill him!” 

“Of course! of course!” replied the 
policeman soothingly. ‘You couldn't 
do better. Now, sit down quietly, and 
you can kill him a great deal more 
comfortably when your uncle comes.” 

“But I wish to kill him now,” 
shouted Monsieur de Latour, thinking 
his ruse had succeeded. “I am to 
meet him at seven o’clock in the wood 
on the edge of the field near the old 
windmill.” 

With that Monsieur de Latour made 
a feint of going out of the door, and 
cannoned against another policeman 
coming in to relieve the one at the desk. 
A whispered conversation took place 
between the two, and then Monsieur 
de Latour’s enemy, as he had begun to 
regard this smart-looking policeman, 
came out and, taking him by the arm, 
said to him: 

“Now, there is a wheeled chair at 
the door. Suppose you get in it, and 
I will wheel you about the town a 
little.” 

Monsieur de Latour hesitated for a 
moment and then joyfully consented. 
General Granier could not possibly 
attack him under the wing ofa police- 
man. So, linking his arm in that of 
the policeman, they went out of the 
door, where they found a wheeled chair 
and an attendant. The policeman 
whispered a few words to the at- 
tendant, who went away laughing, 
and then, Monsieur de Latour seat- 
ing himself within the wheeled chair, 
the policeman, with a grin almost 
as big as himself, began to shove 
it along the street. 

“T think,” said Monsieur de Latour, 
“it will be just as well for us to take 
a little tour about the town until 
about eight o’clock. By that time 
General Granier and his second will 
be tired of waiting, and then it will be 
quite safe for me to go back to the 
Chateau of Montplasir, and we can 
arrange to have both of us arrested, 
and I should prefer, myself, to be in- 
carcerated. It is now only half-past 
six o’clock, so we can take quite a 
pleasant jaunt. I am certainly very 


much obliged to you for pushing me, 
and hope you don’t find me too 
heavy?” 

“Not in the least,” replied the 
policeman, to whom every proposi- 
tion of Monsieur de Latour seemed 
agreeable. 

“And whatever you do,” said Mon- 
sieur de Latour, “don’t take me any- 
where near that wood. You see, my 
nephew x 

“T thought you said he was your 
uncle?” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference—he will be there, and he 
wants me to fight. He dragged me 
into this thing, and I don’t want to be 
at that place at that hour.” 

They were then on the outskirts of 
the town, and Monsieur de Latour, 
who was not very familiar with the 
locality, pleased himself with the 
notion that they were going farther 
and farther away from the dreaded 
spot near the windmill. The police- 
man, who was not very expert with 
wheeled chairs, bumped Monsieur de 
Latour up and down considerably, 
and once nearly jolted him out. 

“Look here, my friend,” said Mon- 
sieur de Latour, turning around and 
eying the fellow, who seemed to be 
enjoying the situation immensely, “I 
had just as soon be shot by General 
Granier as to be thrown out of this 
chair and have my neck broken.” 

“You see, monsieur,” replied the 
policeman suavely, “I am not used to 
playing nursemaid for elderly gentle- 
men, and I am doing the best I can.” 

Presently they came to a pleasant 
country road which Monsieur de La- 
tour remembered to have seen in his 
drives about the place, but what was 
his horror suddenly to find looming 
up before him a huge windmill. 

“Take me away from here!” he 
cried to the policeman. 

But the policeman, suddenly put- 
ting on a spurt, started the chair off at 
a dead run, jolting Monsieur de Latour 
most unmercifully and making it quite 
impossible for him to get out. His 
screams to stop were unheeded, and 
in about five minutes’ time he found 
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himself in the appointed place in the 
wood just on the edge of the field. 
And, horror of horrors, there was 
General Granier, with his fierce-look- 
ing friend, another gentleman with a 
sinister-looking box which revealed 
his profession as a surgeon, and Louis 
de Latour. As soon as Louis caught 
sight of the wheeled chair, which the 
policeman was trundling along at a 
furious rate of speed, he rushed for- 
ward and clasping Monsieur de La- 
tour in his arms, cried: 

“I knew, my dear nephew, you 
would not disgrace the name you bear, 
and, like a true de Latour, you would 
be on the spot to defend your honor.” 

Monsieur de Latour, panting and 
exhausted, was still more agitated by 
the thought that he had escaped a 
broken neck at the policeman’s hands, 
only to become a target for General 
Granier’s leg. He held on firmly, 
however, to the sides of the chair, 
feeling himself safer there than stand- 
ing on his feet. 

“T told General Granier,”’ continued 
Louis, “that I felt sure some accident 
had occurred which would merely delay 
your arrival. I went to your room at 
five o’clock and was puzzled by your 
disappearance, but I soon was called 
up over the telephone and discovered 
where you were. I thought it useless 
to core to the police station after you, 
knowing that nothing would detain you 
from this place at this hour.” 

Every man has in him some species 
of courage, and Monsieur de Latour 
had enough moral courage to own up 
to a lack of physical courage. 

“‘My dear Louis,”’ he said, recover- 
ing himself, “‘we may as well under- 
stand each other. I never had the 
slightest idea of standing up to be 
shot at by General Granier. If he 
chooses to murder an innocent man 
sitting here in a wheeled chair, he may 
do it—I am at his mercy—but as for 
taking part in a duel, nothing was 
further from my intention, and I said 
so all the time!”’ 

Louis gazed at him meditatively. 

“I think the presence of this police- 
man has .something to do with what 


you say,” he replied, “but I think 
we can easily stop his mouth.” 

Louis came up to the policeman and 
looked meaningly into his face, at 
which the policeman, upon whose 
countenance a stupendous grin was 
fixed, said: 

“I sha’n’t make any trouble, mon- 
sieur; but I think it only fair to tell 
you that this is the most bloodthirsty 
old gentleman I ever came across in 
my life. He swore that he would have 
General Granier’s blood and meant to 
kill him at all costs. I never saw a 
man in my life so bent on murder as 
he is.” 

“You are an infernal 

Monsieur de Latour was going to 
say liar, but it suddenly occurred to 
him that the policeman had some jus- 
tification for what he said. 

“Very well,” he said, tucking his 
feet under him, ‘‘it makes no differ- 
ence what I said—perhaps I had a 
motive in it. But I don’t mean to 
fight—I have said that from the be- 
ginning, and I am not a man to say 
one thing one day and one the next.”’ 

At that the fierce-looking person, 
whom Louis addressed as Major Le 
Gallian, advanced and said freezingly 
to Louis: 

“Monsieur, now that you have your 
principal on the ground, is it not as 
well to begin work?”’ 

“No,” promptly replied Monsieur de 
Latour. ‘‘You may not have heard 
what I said, so I will repeat it for your 
benefit. I never agreed to fight Gen- 
eral Granier; I have no grudge against 
him, and if he has one against me I 
am willing to apologize. That is 
final.” 

Major Le Gallian stood there at at- 
tention and looked at Louis, as much 
as to say, ‘‘The next move is yours.” 

General Granier, some distance off, 
was making mysterious gyrations with 
his right leg lifted at an angle which 
would have disturbed the equilibrium 
of most men, but which he maintained 
with perfect ease. The sight of him 
at that very moment was most terrify- 
ing to Monsieur de Latour. Louis, 
with an air of great perturbation, 


” 
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turned again to Monsieur de Latour 
and began to speak, but the latter, 
waving his hand, cut him short. 

“Not a word, not a word, my dear 
boy—my mind is made up and has 
been all the time.”’ 

“Do you mean to say,”’ asked Louis 
sternly, “‘that you do not intend to 
live up to the courageous traditions 
of the house of de Latour?”’ 

“That is precisely what I don’t mean 
to do,’’ promptly answered Monsieur 
de Latour. “And to be perfectly 
frank with you, I would rather be a 
live soap-boiler than a dead head of 
the house of de Latour.”’ 

“Then I shall be obliged to disown 
you as my nephew.” 

“T wish you would. It has bothered 
me almost to death ever since the un- 
lucky contretemps occurred.”’ 

To have a principal on the ground 
who positively refuses to fight would 
be an embarrassing situation for most 
men; but Louis, with the air of a man 
who supposes that no one has heard 
what has passed, turned to Major Le 
Gallian. 

“I think,” he said, “that we may 
as well begin measuring off the 
ground.” 

This took them off a little distance, 
and if Monsieur de Latour had been 
experienced in such matters he would 
have noticed that their heads were 
uncommonly close together for gentle- 
men engaged in such grim work, and 
both of them carefully avoided letting 
their faces be seen. 

Monsieur de Latour dived down in 
his pockets and, producing four twen- 
ty-franc pieces held them up to the 
policeman and nodded anxiously. The 
policeman’s grin grew broader, if pos- 
sible, and he nodded back, and then, 
with a whirl that almost pitched Mon- 
sieur de Latour out of the wheeled 
chair, the policeman started him off 
down the road at a gait that would 
have put a professional sprinter to his 
trumps. 

Both Louis de Latour and Major Le 
Gallian were keeping their backs to 
their principals, so that the policeman 
got a good start of them before they 


found that the bird had flown. But 
General Granier had seen the whole 
proceeding and shouting, “Stop him! 
stop him!” started off in chase. But 
his right leg, which was an excellent 
weapon, was by no means sufficient as 
a motor and very much impeded his 
progress. And by some strange fortu- 
ity neither Louis de Latour nor Major 
Le Gallian could be made to heed the 
general’s shouts and efforts to catch 
the rapidly retreating wheeled chair. 
When at last he succeeded in attract- 
ing their attention and pointed down 
the road, the wheeled chair had just 
turned the corner of a thicket some 
distance off, and both Louis and Major 
Le Gallian, looking in an entirely op- 
posite direction, declared they saw no 
sign of Monsieur de Latour, and could 
not imagine in what direction he had 
vanished. This infuriated General 
Granier, who, shaking his fist in the 
faces of Major Le Gallian and Louis 
de Latour, shrieked: 

“You have tricked me and played 
with me. Was ever a gentleman so 
treated before? I demand satisfac- 
tion of both of you.” 

Louis and Major Le Gallian were 
profuse in apologies, and Louis ex- 
plained Monsieur de Latour’s conduct. 

“You see, my dear general,” he said, 
“after all, my nephew is but a soap- 
boiler, and how absurd it is to expect 
a soap-boiler to have a sense of noblesse 
oblige. I apologize for him, and if you 
insist on fighting, I will cheerfully take 
my nephew’s place.” 

“‘T do insist on fighting,” screamed 
General Granier, snapping his false 
teeth viciously. 

But here Major Le Gallian inter- 
fered. 

“IT can’t permit this,” he said. ‘The 
proceedings this morning have been so 
unusual that it is impossible they can 
be taken seriously, and they cannot be 
carried further.” 

“At all events,” said Louis, with a 
bow to General Granier, “the gallantry 
shown by you, monsieur, is worthy of 
your name and military rank. I shall 
have great pleasure in testifying to 
it, particularly in the presence of my 
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nephew, whose conduct I deplore, and 
that of the Comtesse de Beauregard, 
who, as you know, is a great’ admirer 
of spirit in a man. I am inclined to 
think that my nephew has lost what- 
ever chance he had of winning Madame 
de Beauregard’s hand.” 

A sudden change came over General 
Granier’s wizened old face. 

“Do you think so?” asked he, strok- 
ing his mustache. 

“TI certainly do,” responded Louis. 
“And I may say to you that there are 
other gentlemen whom I might name 
who come much nearer Madame de 
Beauregard’s ideas of a man than my 
nephew, worthy as he is and admira- 
ble in his own province of soap-boiling. 
I hope, monsieur, that matters may 
be arranged so that our former pleasant 
relations may be resumed, and that I 
may have the pleasure of seeing you 
at the Chateau of Montplasir, especi- 
ally during Madame de Beauregard’s 
stay there.” 

General Granier, smiling like a May 
morning, replied: 

“T am perfectly willing, monsieur, to 
be reconciled to Monsieur de Latour, 
and any arrangement which Major Le 
Gallian makes will be agreeable to me. 
I need scarcely say that I am without 
mialice in the affair.” 

Louis and Major Le Gallian retired a 
few yards off, and Louis whispered in 
Major Le Gallian’s ear: 

“We can have a great deal of amuse- 
ment still out of the old gentleman, so 
you had better arrange to bring him up 
to the chateau to dinner tonight, and 
come yourself.” 

Major Le Gallian, whose countenance 
had been hitherto unmoved, winked 
and grinned in reply, and then, turning 
to General Granier, announced gravely 
that everything had been settled to his 
entire satisfaction, and that he had 
accepted an invitation for both his 
principal and himself to dine at the 
chateau that night. 

Meanwhile the doctor, sitting with 
his back against a tree, had fallen 
asleep. Major Le Gallian, going up to 
him, shook him vigorously and shouted 
in his ear: 


“Get up. The whole thing has been 
arranged and not a shot has been fired.”’ 

“Eh?” cried the doctor, jumping 
up, “so nothing happened, after all? 
Well, I am very much disappointed— 
that’s all I can say—and I really hoped 
to have had some interesting profes- 
sional experiences.” 

And then, taking up his gruesome- 
looking case, he disconsolately followed 
Major Le Gallian and General Granier 
down the road to where their carriage 
awaited them. The cabman, who had 
also fallen asleep on his box, seemed 
equally disappointed when he found 
his patrons had escaped without death 
or even humiliation. 


About a half-hour later a cab and a 
wheeled chair both appeared before the 
entrance of the Chateau of Montplasir. 
Louis de Latour jumped out of the cab 
while Monsieur de Latour scrambled 
out of the wheeled chair. The four 
gold pieces slipped into the policeman’s 
hand brought a colossal grin to his 
countenance, but it was nothing to the 
air of pleasure and relief which Mon- 
sieur de Latour wore. He took Louis 
by the arm, and the two marched into 
the room known as Monsieur de La-. 
tour’s study. 

“TI have thought it all over,” said 
Monsieur de Latour, sitting down in 
a chair and putting his hands on his 
knees, “‘and I know what to do.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Louis. 

“Why, the whole business, marrying 
and the rest of it. I am not going to 
marry Madame de Beauregard. That 
woman is too much for me.” 

“So everybody knows,” remarked 
Louis. 

“In fact, I would rather stand up 
and be shot at by General Granier’s 
leg than marry Madame de Beaure- 
gard, with the life she would lead me. 
And as for a pretty young girl like 
Julie, that unfortunate peculiarity she 
has of always leaving out one word in 
everything she writes and getting one 
word twisted in everything she tells 
is very annoying. So I have aban- 
doned all idea of marrying her. Per- 
haps she might take you.” 
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Louis assumed a reflective air. 

“T think,” he said, “I could break 
her of that unfortunate habit, as you 
call it, which she has,” and at the 
same moment he took a dainty note 
out of his pocket. 

It was in Julie’s expansive hand- 
writing, but there was not a single 
word left out and it was expressed with 
the utmost clearness and precision. 

“T shall venture to read it to you,” 
said Louis. “I don’t think that 
Mademoiselle de Brésac will be of- 
fended with me.” And he read: 

“TI have just had your note. Nothing 
would induce me to marry anyone except 
you. If my aunt and Monsieur de Latour 
will not give their consent, then we can 
wait; but I am always, until I die, your own 

“JULIE DE C. DE Bresac.”’ 

Monsieur de Latour listened atten- 
tively. 

“Now, if she had been as clear and 
businesslike as that in what she wrote 
for me I would have been perfectly 
satisfied.” 

“Possibly she did not understand so 
well what you wished her to say.” 

“She seems to understand well 
enough what she wishes to say herself 
in this case. Well, now, I shall tell 
you my plan. I shall marry Made- 
moiselle Cheri.” 

“Provided she will have you.” 

“Oh, I think she will.” 

“And also provided that I consent. 
Remember, my dear fellow, that I am 
your uncle.” 

“The devil you are!” 

“Recollect, if you please, the legal 
rights of adoption.” 

Monsieur de Latour jumped up and 
taking an angry turn or two about the 
room, sat down again. 

“Very well,” he said, “if you refuse 
your consent to my marrying Made- 
moiselle Cheri I can very easily refuse 
my consent to your marrying Julie.” 

“Monsieur Bertoux tells me that it is 
a complicated question,’’-responded 
Louis, “but nevertheless our marriage 
could scarcely be prevented. But I, 
as your uncle, could very easily pre- 
vent your marrying Mademoiselle 
Cheri.” 

This infuriated Monsieur de Latour, 


who, shaking his fist in Louis’s face, 
bawled: 

“T’d like to see you try, and I have 
a great mind to elope to America with 
Mademoiselle Cheri this very day!” 

Louis whistled softly, by way of 
showing his contempt for this proposi- 
tion. Then Monsieur de Latour, re- 
lapsing into a gloomy silence, sat 
huddled up in his chair for some min- 
utes. Then he growled: 

“Tf I give my consent to your mar- 
riage with Julie I presume you would 
consent, confound you! to my mar- 
riage with Mademoiselle Cheri?’ 

“Certainly I would,” replied Louis, 
“but I should still exercise a fatherly 
care of you, and see that two giddy 
young things like you and Mademoiselle 
Cheri did not commit any indiscre- 
tions—like your duel of this morning, 
for example.” 

“Into which you dragged me against 
my will,” replied Monsieur de Latour. 
“But I outwitted all of you. It cost 
me eighty francs, but it was the best 
investment I ever made. It saved my 
life from that bloodthirsty old gen- 
eral.” 

“T shall, of course,” continued Louis 
loftily, “keep an eye upon you, regu- 
late your expenditures and require you 
to report to me at least once a week 
till I see how you are behaving your- 
self. This will be my duty as your 
uncle.” 

Monsieur de 
teeth with rage. 
pause, he said: 

“I believe that whole scheme was 
arranged between you and Julie.”’ 

A smile flickered in Louis’s eyes, but 
he made no reply to this. At last 
Monsieur de Latour cried: 

“Confound both of you! But I will 
give you the three hundred thousand 
francs to let me off from that agree- 
ment.” 

“No, my dear Victor,” answered 
Louis, shaking his head, “agreeable 
as it would be to me to have those three 
hundred thousand francs, I can’t make 
a relationship so delicate and tender as 
ours a matter of barter and sell.” 

“You mean the power of thwarting 


Latour ground his 
Then, after another 
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and opposing me?”’ cried Monsieur de 
Latour very excitedly. ‘‘ Weill, I will 
give you four hundred thousand francs 
to let me off.” 

“No, I cannot, after having just ac- 
quired you as a nephew, part with you 
so easily.” 

“So cheaply, you mean. I will give 
you five hundred thousand francs.” 

“You affront me.” 

“Five hundred and fifty thousand.” 

“You insult me.” 

“Six hundred thousand.” 

“Besilent. I canstand no more.” 

“You mean you won’t let me off at 
any price?”’ 

“‘I must consult Julie first.” 

“This is enough to put a man in a 
madhouse—that ‘I am to be discussed 
by those two flibbertigibbets. Of 
course it’s nothing but a scheme to get 
money out of me, but six hundred thou- 
sand francs is all I mean to pay for my 
liberty.” 

Just then the door burst open, and in 
pranced Madame de Beauregard. It 
was still very early in the morning, and 
Madame de Beauregard had not’ made 
her midday toilet. She wore a peig- 
noir, and the deficiencies of her hair- 
dressing were concealed by a shawl 
wrapped around her head. She had 
slippers on her little feet, but Mon- 
sieur de Latour suspected that she had 
omitted to put on her stockings. 

Monsieur de Latour, not feeling 
equal to encountering Madame de 
Beauregard just at that moment, re- 
tired hastily into his bedroom adjoin- 
ing. But Madame de Beauregard, who 
was no respecter of persons, followed 
him in and almost collared him as he 
retreated toward the fireplace. 

““So,”’ she cried, “‘ you call yourself a 
man of spirit, and you are put into a 
wheeled chair to be carried to the field 
of honor, and pay a policeman eighty 
francs to trundle you away. And I 
believe you actually got it into your 
ridiculous old head that I would marry 
you. Not for worlds!” 

Here Louis, seeing a chance to put in 
a word for General Granier, said: 

“But, madame, General Granier was 
present and acted with the utmost gal- 


lantry. I have never seen such a fire- 
eater. He not only frightened my 
nephew, but he frightened me.” 

“Did he really?’’ asked Madame de 
Beauregard, whirling around. 

“‘ And his leg was as steady as a rock, 
though he had been up three nights 
running, playing cards and drinking 
champagne until breakfast-time.”’ 

“Was he really? Well, I declare, if 
he were fifty years younger I’d marry 
him.” 

“‘He’s coming to dinner tonight,” 
said Louis insinuatingly. “My own 
belief, madame, is that you would have 
difficulty in finding any man fifty years 
younger than General Granier with the 
life and spirit that he has in him.” 

“At all events,’’ said Madame de 
Beauregard, addressing Monsieur de 
Latour, who, chased almost into the 
fireplace, was about taking refuge in 
the closet, “I shouldn’t think of marry- 
ing an old sheep like you, my dear man. 
You had much better marry the soap- 
boiler’s daughter, Mademoiselle Cheri, 
and the couple of you will be about as 
tame as a pair of barnyard fowls.” 

Monsieur de Latour, stung by the 
contempt expressed in Madame de 
Beauregard’s tone, plucked up his 
courage. 

“It is my wish to marry Mademoi- 
selle Cheri, if she will have me, 
madame,” he said, “‘and as for leading 
the life of barnyard fowls—well, it 
agrees with my digestion better than 
the life that you, madame, will probably 
lead with General Granier. And now, 
madame, if you will kindly leave me, | 
wish to arrange my toilet.” 

“Don’t mind me,” said the old lady 
nonchalantly, seating herself on the 
bed. 

Monsieur de Latour, meaning to 
frighten her, peeled off his coat. 
Madame de Beauregard, without flinch- 
ing, spread her petticoats around her, 
and began to sing a song which ended in 
a refrain of “tra la la something or 
other.” Monsieur de Latour then re- 
moved his waistcoat, but Madame de 
Beauregard stood, or rather sat, her 
ground. 

“Will you force me, madame, to 
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appear sans culottes?”” asked Mon- 
sieur de Latour in desperation. 

“Just as you please, my dear man. 
I don’t mind a little thing like that.” 

Monsieur de Latour, finding himself 
defeated, resumed his waistcoat and 
coat, and offering his arm to Madame 
de Beauregard, the old lady skipped 
off with him. Monsieur de Latour 
escorted her out to the terrace. 
There sat Mademoiselle Cheri, Mélanie 
and Eugéne de Contiac. Madame de 
Beauregard’s sketchy toilet gave a 
slight shock to all of them, but the 
old lady herself remarked casually: 

“T know I haven’t got half enough 
clothes on, but you needn’t look at me, 
and you can’t see without looking, 
that much is certain.” 

Eugéne de Contiac had in his hands 
a book of sermons. He made not the 


least attempt to conceal this when 
Madame de Beauregard appeared, but 
held it openly and shamelessly in 
view. 

“So you are at it again!” shrieked 


Madame de Beauregard. ‘“That’s the 
way it has been ever since that idiotic 
Bertoux paid the two hundred and 
fifty thousand francs to your credit in 
bank. He says I told him to do it, 
and perhaps I did, as I really thought 
you had mended your ways by that 
trip to Paris.” 

“My dear aunt,” said Eugéne, 
“Mélanie has forgiven me that trip 
to Paris, and I have promised her 
never to go upon a like expedition. 
I was perfectly safe in doing this, as 
another week like that would be my 
death. And as you have kindly made 
me independent, Mélanie has agreed 
to marry me, provided Monsieur de 
Latour gives his consent.” 

Monsieur de Latour assumed a very 
stern and forbidding air, and then 
said: 

“I must consider it.” 

Then Mademoiselle Cheri, rising and 
going to him with the familiarity of 
an old friend, said: 

“Come now, Victor, you don’t mean 
that you will really interfere with 
the happiness of these two young 
people?” 


Monsieur de Latour, seeing his 
chance, remarked significantly: 

“Shall we discuss it a little, then?”’ 
And the two walked off toward the 
orangery. 

Once under its green shade, Mon- 
sieur de Latour, with the air and 
manner of a man of twenty-five making 
love to a girl of eighteen, said: 

“T will give my consent upon one 
condition, and it is that you, Séline, 
forgive all my follies and faithlessness, 
and marry me. I am done with great 
people. I have nearly been killed by 
two of them—that dreadful old woman 
over yonder and General Granier. I 
am a changed man. Instead of being 
the head of the house of de Latour, 
I should like to return to Brionville 
and boil soap the rest of my life. And 
if you, Séline, will go with me, I will 
promise you to lead a quiet, respect- 
able and, I hope, respected life the 
rest of my days.” 

Mademoiselle Séline looked at him 
and her kind eyes grew kinder. 

“Tf that be true, Victor,” she said 
after a moment, “then we may indeed 
spend the rest of our lives together. 
As long as you aspired to rank and 
fashion and courted the society of 
people above you, who simply amused 
themselves at your expense, I could 
not think of marrying you. But now 
that you have become the Victor de 
Latour of twenty years ago, well 
then e 

Mademoiselle Cheri, with a smile, 
gave her hand, still plump and pretty, 
to Monsieur de Latour, who raised it 
to his lips. 

“And now,” she said, “you will 
not stand between Mélanie and her 
happiness, for I know that those two 
are sincerely attached to each other.” 

Monsieur de Latour and Mademoi- 
selle Cheri, their countenances beam-~ 
ing, returned to the group, which had 
been increased by the appearance of 
Louis and Julie, who had come from 
heaven knows where. As soon as 
they caught sight of Monsieur de 
Latour and Mademoiselle Cheri they 
all knew that something had hap- 
pened—that something which makes 
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or mars a lifetime. In this case it 
was evident that Monsieur de Latour’s 
happiness was made forever. His 
countenance shone like the harvest 
moon, he stepped high, as one iu 
whose veins joy is pulsating, and 
he radiated satisfaction. Mademoi- 
selle Cheri was smiling and com- 
posed, and her countenance expressed 
a tranquil happiness. 

“My friends,” said Monsieur de 
Latour as they drew near, still holding 
Mademoiselle Cheri’s plump hand, 
“felicitate me, I beg of you. Made- 
moiselle Cheri has promised to for- 
give me and to marry me.” 

At this Mélanie kissed them both 
joyfully, and Louis, with a paternal 
air, said: 

“‘My dear nephew, I assure you there 
is no one I would more gladly welcome 
as my niece than Mademoiselle Cheri, 
and I may say that Julie feels as 
I do.” 

“Indeed I do!’’ cried Julie, laying 
her hand upon Monsieur de Latour’s 
arm. “As the prospective aunt of you 
and Mademoiselle Cheri 2 

“What did you say?” asked Mon- 
sieur de Latour incredulously. 

“‘As your prospective aunt, dear Vic- 
tor,”” Julie reiterated, with the calmest 
air in the world. “Of course, if I 
marry Louis, I shall be your aunt.” 

“Come,” said Monsieur de Latour, 
“let us stop all this nonsense. I 
haven't the slightest objection to your 


marrying Louis. I like the scamp, in 
spite of the annoyance that he has 
caused me, and I believe him to be an 
excellent fellow, but I can’t be made 
ridiculous by this uncle and nephew 
business. There has been quite enough 
of it and I desire you to stopit. Sol 
propose that today we shall straighten 
out the relationship and correct the 
mistake that you made, and I will hand 
over the three hundred thousand francs 
with which I agreed to endow Louis. 
It is worth that much to get rid of his 
patronizing airs and infernal med- 
dling.” 

At this Monsieur de Latour found 
himself struggling in Louis’s embrace 
and almost felt his ribs crackling, while 
Julie nearly strangled him with kisses. 
Madame de Beauregard’s clear old 
voice cut the morning air as she pro- 
claimed : 

“Good heavens! all the world seems 
to be getting married. I shall ring up 
General Granier over the telephone 
and tell him that I mean to marry him 
just as soon as I have time to attend 
to anything. Let me see—automobil- 
ing this morning, casino in the after- 
noon, dinner at night, automobiling 
tomorrow morning, casino in the after- 
noon, ball in the evening—well, | 
shall arrange to get married as soon as 
possible; but one leads such a gay life 
in Dinard that it’s very hard to get 
time to do anything, even to get mar- 
ried.” 


“OC” 


HIS EXCUSE 


M RS. HOLT—What excuse have you for coming home in this condition? 
Ho.tt—You! 


M ANY a man’s a financier who has no bank account. 





HIS DREAMS 


By R. K. Munkittrick 


IKE one who lingers in a rosy dream, 
He wandered on the shell-gemmed shining shore, 
Unconscious of the booming of the waves, 

For all his soul was filled with pleasant thoughts 

When on a rock he sat, and musingly 

Embroidered with his polished walking-stick 

These names upon the twinkling wave-ribbed sand: 


Ethel, Edna, Cora, 
Gladys, Isabel, 
Lucy, Bertha, Dora, 
Rosamund, Adell. 


Then did he pause to watch a purple gull 

That caught the sun and flashed a polished gem 
Against the spaces of the beryl sky; 

And when the gull had disappeared, again 

He wrote as if in lines of living fire: 


Barbara, Lucinda, 
Caroline, Annette, 

Agatha, Belinda, 
Adelaide, Babette. 


Lovingly o’er these names he bent and mused, 
While o’er the lettered sinuosities 

He ran his eye with something of the air 

Of one who’s more than fully satisfied 

With everything that destiny has sent. 

After a moment’s pause again he wrote, 

His optics flashing with a gleam divine: 


Marjorie, Cordelia, 
Mariana, Fan, 

Gwendolen, Amelia, 
Mabel, Agnes, Nan. 


Oft round his head he swung his walking-stick, 
Then whirled abeam a bombshell lit with joy, 
And, dream-begilded in his merriment, 

He scribbled on the sounding strand once more 
These names which held him with their witchery: 
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Wilhelmina, Hilda, 
Alice, Dolly, Sue, 
Abigail, Matilda, 
Maud, Rebecca, Prue. 


Then while his mind swarmed with a vision rare 
Of chocolates and luscious caramels 

And of fine diamond rings, he wandered on, 
Hummi~g a love song in his perfect glee; 

For he was, when the simple truth is told, 

A Romeo Mormon, very much engaged! 


& 


A MODERN DIALOGUE 


KIND LADY (pityingly)—How long, my good man, have you been a tramp? 
Tramp—Only, lady, since me showfur was arrested for speeding. 


* 


CRUEL MAN 


ONES—Well, I got the best of my wife yesterday. 
HamILToN—How did you manage it? 


“Why, I admitted that I was wrong before she had a chance to argue with 


, 


me. 


t 


\ JAN BLUNTT—When sailing down the river of married life a couple should 
look out for rocks. 


Van Suortt—Yes, they’ll need ’em. 
ee 


A MONUMENT is merely a reminder of one who has been forgotten. 





HASHIMOTO 


By Stephen French Whitman 


66 HAT’S an odd sight.” 
“What?” 


“A Japanese with a full 
beard.” 

My friend, turning in his chair, 
glanced at the little, yellowish man 
who was unfolding his napkin at the 
next table. 

“‘He’s no Japanese,”’ my friend re- 
marked, turning back. ‘“‘He’s a Por- 
tuguese. His name’s on the book in- 
side; I forget it, but he comes from 
Lisbon.” 

“T think not,” I said, looking care- 
fully at the man between my friend’s 
head and the waiter’s arm. “His 
name may be Portuguese and he may 
come from Lisbon, but before that he 
came from Japan.” 

“Oh, rubbish!” 
friend, with a little laugh. ‘“‘ He looks 
far more Portuguese than Japanese. 
See his eyes; level, deep-set, with flat 
lids—distinctly not Asiatic. His nose 
is short and straight—almost Arabian.” 

“Exactly; you have described the 
two most striking features of that rare 
Japanese type that has the Malay 
strain in it. Now I will show you: 
His hair is too stiff; through his child- 
hood his head was shaved. His way 
of handling things is Japanese. His 
way of moving his lips is Japanese. 
Can’t you see it?” 

“Much obliged,” said my friend, 
laughing again; “‘it is a little dull here 
and you furnish the sensation. A 
Japanese spy, disguised.” 

“‘I never said so.” 

“‘A Japanese spy in Amsterdam?” 

“Why a spy at all? There are sev- 
eral other reasons why a man might 
care to lose his identity. A man may 
have affairs of his own. Now, must I 
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exclaimed my 


confess that other people’s affairs, if 
they are unusual, interest me? When 
a Japanese, for instance, signs himself 
from Lisbon 

I glanced at the stranger and caught 
him looking at us thoughtfully. Nat- 
urally, I changed the conversation. 

We were dining on the terrace of the 
Amstel, by the big canal. The sun 
was just going out of sight and the 
water below was all shining from it; 
it burned the sails of the old Dutch 
canal-boats a deeper umber and spar- 
kled on the sails of the spider-like 
rowing shells that slipped up and 
down the current. On the square 
across the water the level light made 
pink, dazzling flecks, like flower petals, 
out of the country girls’ linen head- 
dresses; it picked out, in little, dia- 
mond-like flashes, the sword scabbards 
and buckles of the hurrying recruits; 
it slid in blazing red squares from win- 
dow-pane to window-pane of the peak- 
roofed Hollander houses, all rose- 
colored. In a room inside a string 
orchestra was playing, slowly and 
softly, ‘‘Sourire d’Avril,”’ and even the 
waiters, as they moved among the 
tables, hummed the air to themselves. 
It was all very peaceful and very 
pleasant. 

In the calmness and satisfaction 
induced by the scene, the finished 
dinner and the cigar, I felt quite sure 
that the little, bearded, yellow man at 
the next table had changed his name 
and nationality for some reason wholly 
benevolent. He seemed to me, as he 
sat and drank, very small and solitary 
and out of place—merely a lonely little 
Asiatic without friends. I think it was 
this after-dinner softness of heart as 
much as curiosity which set me to 
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planning how I might bridge the gap 
between our tables; but just as I was 
constructing a reasonable excuse for 
doing so, my friend snapped his watch, 
recalled to mind an engagement of 
ours, and hurried me away. 

My friend and I went that evening 
down to a theatre in the Rembrandt 
Plein, and returned late, influenced, by 
the antics of a Viennese company in a 
thoroughly Parisian opera bouffe, to 
the extreme of careless modernity. 
But when, about midnight, I went 
alone into the big, dim hotel reading- 
room, I felt this condition suddenly go 
from me, leaving a peculiar sensation 
of vague restlessness. 

A dozen times before I had entered 
this room and read in it at about this 
hour without any such emotion as I 
felt now; therefore it was hardly prob- 
able that the room itself was in any 
way uncongenial and depressing. For 
such a sudden fall in spirits 1 could 
hardly blame myself. What was it, 
then? 

I found alone, in a corner, the little, 
bearded, yellow man, huddled in a 
great leather chair under a solitary 
light. At another time, perhaps, I 
might have satisfied myself that it 
was some unfriendly influence of his 
that had disturbed me; but at this 
moment I could not bring myself to 
explain my change of feeling for him. 
I looked all around in the shadows, 
really half expecting to find someone 
or something else of a more unfavor- 
able sort; but save for the little man 
in the big chair I could see nothing 
anywhere that I had not noticed in 
the room before. 

I went over toward the stranger. 
With his pocket-knife he was cutting 
a scrap out of a newspaper. When he 
saw me he whisked the clipping into 
his waistcoat pocket, snapped his 
knife shut and tossed the journal care- 
lessly under a table. He got up, 
yawned, produced a _ cigarette-case 
and looked at me doubtfully. I was 
right; he was lonely. 

“Will you have a cigarette?” he 
asked suddenly in English. 

“Will you try a cigar?” I said at the 


Ps 
same moment. We both smiled, he 
very faintly, but with that peculiar ex- 
pression that never quite escapes arti- 
ficiality and that is all Japanese. He 
took a cigar with a little bow which 
he checked almost as soon as it was 
begun. We sat down together. 

“You like Amsterdam?” he in- 
quired soon. 

“Very well. And you?” 

“I find it odd and interesting, of 
course. These Dutch—they do every- 
thing a little differently from the 
others. They bring a certain air of 
their own to doing things—do I make 
that clear? My English is not—I am 
a Portuguese, you see.” 

“Ah, perhaps from Lisbon?” 

“Yes. L-lisbon.” 

He drew out his “1” deliberately as 
though he found it hard to pronounce, 
So that even while he was pretending 
to tell me where he came from, I knew 
that he was lying; for there is only 
one nation that finds the “1” neariy 
impossible—and that nation is not the 
Portuguese. 

“But I cannot quite agree,” I said, 
“that the Dutch do everything a little 
differently. Did you ever notice how 
the men on these canals pole their big 
boats? Very strangely, in every mo- 
tion of theirs, their way is identical 
with that of the Japanese.” 

“Yes?” he exclaimed politely. 

“Yes. Is it a coincidence, or could 
the Dutch have got this habit from 
the Japanese? There was a Hollander 
colony once in some Japanese seaport 
—some seaport in the South.. Not 
Nagasaki?” 

“Nagasaki?” he repeated doubt- 
fully. “I am sorry that I don’t 
know—” He stopped suddenly and 
fluttered his eyelids. He had called 
it ‘‘ Nangaski,” as only men from the 
south of Japan call it. 

He began to examine me, through 
the cigar smoke, with furtive curi- 
osity. I talked to him quietly about 
many things; he answered in polite 
monosyllables, all the while watching 
me. Finally, while I was still talking, 
his eyes wavered from my face and 
stared past me, widening. The only 
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light in the big, shadowy room was 
the electric lamp on the table at our 
side, shining directly on his face, so that 
as he stared I saw perfectly the pupils of 
his eyes growing smaller and smaller. 

At that moment I had a distinct 
sensation of some presence behind me 
in the gloom. The whole house was 
composed and absolutely still; I had 
heard no sound of a step; and yet I 
felt that someone was standing close 
behind my back. Quickly I turned 
around, and, on seeing no one at all, 
was somewhat more startled than if I 
had found a man within reach of my 
hand. 

“I would have sworn,” I exclaimed, 
perhaps a little irritably, “that there 
was someone in the shadows looking 
at us ra 

The little yellow man took a ciga- 
rette out of his case, and with an in- 
voluntary twitch broke it between his 
fingers. Plucking out another, he 
lighted it hurriedly. 

“A servant, perhaps,” he said in a 
low voice. He ran his tongue over 
his lips, shot a fleeting glance at me, 


and began inhaling lungfuls of smoke. — 


“A servant at the door, maybe, to 
turn out the rights—lights; saw us— 
went away.” 

I settled myself in my chair without 
replying. It was anew and unwelcome 
sensation that I felt and that, against 
my will, I had to acknowledge; and 
yet, not a new sensation altogether, 
but one merely long forgotten. I had 
not had that odd feeling of baffled, 
helpless uneasiness since I was a child, 
lying in a dark room and waking with 
a start, to believe that there had just 
been something near me that I could 
not understand. 

My companion had been talking for 
some moments, hurriedly and con- 
tinuously, before I began to pay at- 
tention to his words: 

“and I should judge, from one 
thing and another, if you will pardon 
me, that your profession is in some 
way built on observation 4d 

“Why,” I admitted, “it is neces- 
sarily, | suppose, more or less inquisi- 
tive. To write things “ 


“Ah!” Immediately his face 
changed, was for an instant plainly 
touched with relief and then, almost 
as quickly, readjusted. ‘‘To write? 
Of course; why did I not think of that? 
I thought of two or three other things— 
but not that.” 

“And you?” I asked bluntly. 

“What do you think?”’ he parried. 

“Oh, I am at sea, too; except that 
I can tell that you have been.a soldier. 
But in some countries,»nearly every 
able-bodied mah has been a soldier.” 

He sat, for a moment, looking at-his 
long finger-nails in silence. At.length, 
with a little, hacking laugh: 

“You are quite right; I have been 
in the army; but, you see, you miss 
my present occupation. You were 
bound to miss it, though, because I 
have none.” 

“None!” Iexclaimed. “That's bad. 
But it can’t be so, you know; you 
must have some occupation—everyone 
must. Once, crossing the Pacific, I 
met a man who seemed to have a good 
deal of money and absolutely no occu- 
pation; but I found, after a little while, 
that he had one, and a most uncom- 
monly engrossing one it was.” 

“What was it?” 

“Getting away with the money. 
So, you see 2 

Stopping short, I got up, went over 
to the door and looked out. The long, 
dark hall was quite empty. 

““That’s odd,” I exclaimed. 
I would have said “ 

While I spoke the little yellow man 
was close by my side at the door, 
picking at his stiff, black beard and 
peering up and down the hall. 

“What did you see?” 

“Nothing at all; that’s it.” 

“But you saw no one?” 

““Why—I felt someone about” 

He looked up at me, smiling un- 
certainly. 

“Perhaps you smoke too much,” 
he ventured, somewhat lamely. “‘ Per- 
haps so. Yes, very likely. Well, it’s 
one o’clock; I go to bed. And you?” 

We walked down the hall together 
and parted in the rotunda. He went 
up one staircase and I up the other. 


“Now 
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But just as I reached my door, a 
thought stopped me. I remembered 
how, coming into the reading-room at 
midnight, I had found him cutting a 
piece out of a newspaper. 

For perhaps two minutes I stood 
there before my door, hesitating. If 
that trivial act of his had been an 
incident in an ordinary evening, it 
would not probably have been recalled 
by me. And even if it had, I would 
not conceivably have found sufficient 
curiosity to do what I did then. For, 
after a time of indecision, I turned 
about and went down the stairs, along 
the dusky corridor and into the lonely 
reading-room. 

The solitary light still burned over 
the table, and under it I found the 
newspaper. I took this up and spread 
it open on the table-top. It was a 
month-old Kobe Chronicle, a journal 
published by Englishmen in the Japa- 
nese seaport. In the middle of the 
first page was a gap, where perhaps 
an eighth of a column of print had 
been cut out. I noted the date care- 
fully; it occurred to me that if there 
was another Kobe Chronicle of that 
number in Amsterdam, I would be 
pleased to read in it the missing para- 
_ graphs. 

While I studied the page I became 
aware, once more, of some foreign in- 
‘fluence drawing near. I raised my 
head and stared at the black square of 
the doorway. I felt distinctly, all 
at once, that something which I could 
not see had passed the threshold and 
come in. And it was only after this 
unpleasant impression had firmly taken 
hold of me that I heard the faint sound 
of footsteps outside, which I did not in 
the least associate with my idea of a 
presence that I felt to be already 
in the room. It was to me as though 
something impalpable had come in 
and, now, someone palpable was to 
follow it. I watched the doorway 
carefully and saw, after a moment, 
the Japanese come lightly into it and 
stand there, looking at me. 

We stared at each other. At length 
I said, with perfect banality, but start- 
ing at the sound of my own voice: 


“TI am reading the Kobe Chronicle.” 

He drew in his breath with a little 
hiss. 

“I knew you would come back to do 
so,” he replied, “but not how soon. 
That is why I half expected to be first.” 

He stepped into the room, but in a 
moment stopped suddenly and sent a 
swift glance toward the shadows by 
the window curtains. He came on, 
then, toward the table; but as he did 
so it seemed to me that he shrank 
almost imperceptibly toward the blank 
wall. It was very strange that I, too, 
had conceived the belief that there was 
something, disturbing and invisible, by 
the window curtains. 

He stood beside me and put his finger 
on the gap in the newspaper’s page. 
He said: 

“Sooner or later, I think, you will 
read that piece there. I would rather 
that you read it now.” 

Taking from his waistcoat pocket 
the missing part, he fitted it into the 
page. I drew back sharply, flushing, 
and muttered: 

“T can’t read it now.” 

His face was twisted and quite 
ghastly in his effort to smile. 

“I desire you to. I believe that it 
was all necessary; your coming in to- 
night, your finding me here, your no- 
ticing—things. Shiyo ga nai, as you 
say, kismet.” 

I looked at the clipping. It was 
short, written in English with that un- 
derlying satisfaction which pervades 
the work of the English reporter in the 
Japanese port when he has unearthed 
something black in the native life about 
him. It said in substance merely that 
a Captain Hashimoto, of a certain regi- 
ment serving in the Kumamoto dis- 
trict, reported as a suicide after the 
discovery that important military se- 
crets had been sold abroad, was, ac- 
cording to late rumors, no suicide at all, 
but a fugitive in a distant country. 

I read this twice, for I could hardly 
comprehend it. It seemed impossible 
to me that in all the Japanese army, 
which is quite different in its devotion 
from any other army, there could be 
such a circumstance as this. Still dis- 
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believing, I looked at the face of the 
man beside me. 

“Tt is a mistake?’’ I demanded. 

“TI did it,” he said softly. He put 
the clipping into his pocket and slowly 
we walked together, finding no words 
in that moment, to the dark doorway. 
Just as we reached the threshold he 
grasped my arm tightly, pushed against 
me and drove me to one side. His 
head, lowered between his shoulders, 
was turned the other way; his breath 
went in and out with little hisses. He 
was looking at something that he saw 
and that I felt—that made him shake 
against my arm and that set my scalp 
to tingling—something noiseless and 
unseen that I know went past us and 
out into the bare hall. 

“God!” I cried. ‘ What is it?” 

Without a word he hurried me down 
to the dim rotunda. There, while 
some sleepy, wondering porter stared 
at us from his corner, he wrenched his 
arm from mine and went scrambling 
up the stairs and out of sight. I stood 
looking up after him, scarcely breath- 
ing till I heard a door slammed some- 
where above. 

Then I went to bed. At sunrise I 
fell asleep. 


II 


A pDEsPATcH that I got that same 
morning made it necessary for me to 
hurry toward England; a boat was to 
sail at noon from Rotterdam, and with 
the greatest difficulty I reached it at 
the last moment. 

In the stress of all this I found no 
place for more than momentary 
thoughts of what had happened the 
night before. The sun shone on me; 
trains and carriages whirled me from 
one point to another; a little steam- 
ship received me finally and took me 
out of a maze of shipping and dock 
machinery and down a flat-banked 
river lined with utterly precise little 
windmills, little herds of cows and 
little, orderly lines of trees. Through 
all this hurry there was little time for 
imagination; in these surroundings 


there was small possibility of it. That 
remarkable hour I had spent in the 
dim reading-room of the Amstel now 
seemed very remote. Those emotions 
that had profoundly stirred me there 
it was impossible, now, to recall and 
examine. I was a stranger to sensa- 
tions of inexplicable terror; having ex- 
perienced them in a lonely and quiet 
place late at night, I was inclined to be 
ashamed of them and dismiss them in 
the sunlight. And I believe that I 
did dismiss them, at least from active 
consciousness; so that when I landed 
that night in England I had, under the 
influences about me, reduced my ex- 
perience to an episode unusual but nor- 
mal, whose own excitement had curi- 
ously unstrung both of us who were 
parties to it. 

Tt was a week after my arrival in 
London when I found myself, late in 
the evening, losing my bearings in a 
fog that had thickened while I was 
walking from a music-hall to my hotel. 
By the cessation of an up-grade, I 
knew that I was nearly at the river- 
side, on which the hotel stood; but, 
losing track of landmarks, I went too 
far and discovered that what I had 
taken, in the distance, to be the 
lamps at the hotel entrance were the 
lights that marked the approach to 
Blackfriars Bridge. I stopped, my 
sense of location adjusted, and was 
about to turn back, when the weird 
panorama of murky lights on the river 
below attracted me. I stepped on 
the bridge, and leaning over the para- 
pet, looked down. 

There was a small man, barely dis- 
tinguishable, standing against the 
same parapet some dozen feet away. 
Somehow he made me uneasy; while I 
should reasonably have felt, on seeing 
him, that the scene was less lonely, I 
discovered immediately that it was 
depressing to an extent I had not 
realized before. A desire seized me 
for warmth, light and the close com- 
panionship of healthy people. I 
stepped away from the bridge side and, 
at the same moment, he did so too. 
By a mischance, we nearly came to- 
gether; involuntarily I gripped my 
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stick and, leaning forward, peered into 
his face. It was Hashimoto. 

“Ah!” he said sharply, putting up a 
hand to his cheek. Then he dropped 
both arms to his sides and stood look- 
ing at me. 

“You are not afraid?” I asked. 

“Of what?” 

““How do you know who I am? I 
had your secret in Amsterdam; I van- 
ished the next morning. Now I find 
you here. How do you know what I 
am here for?” 

“IT am not afraid of—that,” he 
replied. 

“Ah! then what is it that you are 
afraid of?” 

Even while we had been speaking, 
all those abnormal sensations which 
I had felt in the reading-room in Am- 
sterdam and which I had denied ever 
since, came sweeping over me, unde- 
niable now, and intense. Yet I must 
say that it did not seem to me, even 


then, that he himself was the source 


of those sensations; for I came closer 
to him—for companionship, I think. 


“Well,” he said abruptly, after a 
moment, “will you come with me? 


You know this is kismet. 
will come with me?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered him. 

We walked to the end of the bridge; 
presently we saw the misty lights of a 
hansom roving by, and hailed them. 
The cab drew up and we climbed in. 
Hashimoto gave the name of a little, 
quiet hotel near Piccadilly, and we were 
soon there. We got out in silence, as 
we had come, passed through the 
deserted lobby, rode upstairs and en- 
tered his room. He switched on the 
lights, shut the door and locked it. 

“Cigars?” he suggested, with an 
attempt at a conventional tone—‘‘or 
cigarettes? Wait; I will ring for 
something to drink.” 

“What is the use of all that?” I 
retorted, with my nerves in a jangle. 
For some wild reason it struck me that 
it would be nearly as appropriate to 
drink and smoke in a tomb as in this 
room of his. And yet, I know that 
such a thought will be incomprehen- 
sible, for the place was bright with 


I think you 


lights reflected in mirrors, glowing on 
gay wall-paper, and shining on pol- 
ished furniture with foolish little gilt 
ornaments nailed over it. Perhaps 
that was the worst of it—that so sin- 
ister an atmosphere as enveloped this 
man could exist unweakened in such 
surroundings. 

We both sat down. 

“Is it cold in here?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

““Yes—no——”” 

“T thought you 

“You know very well what it is. 
It is something that you know per- 
fectly, that you are familiar with, that 
you could give a name to——” 

He looked down at his hands for 
some time and finally said: 

“Yes—yes. But how could I give 
a name to it so that you would under- 
stand? Here are we two, you of the 
West and I of the East. Our clothing, 
down to our skins, is of one sort, but 
beyond that we are at the two poles, 
one from the other ?” 

“And still,” he went on, raising his 
eyes to mine, “I cannot explain this: 
if we have nothing above material 
things in common, why is it that you 
alone, of everyone, have felt, in my 
company . 

He stopped abruptly and, as once 
before, stared past me. He stared at 
the locked door. I saw plainly the 
emotions in him, as they were written 
on his face; first, expectation—a dread- 
ful sort of expectation; then, slowly 
growing, a perception of something— 
something that he seemed to. follow 
across the floor with his eyes. At 
that, the gaily papered, brightly 
lighted little room was, even to me, 
less empty, more fully occupied. He 
leaned toward me, grimacing involun- 
tarily. 

“Now!” he whispered sharply. 
“Now! You feel something — yes. 
But—try; can you see it?” 

I felt quite cold all over. 

“By the window,” he rattled. “Can 
you see anything by the window?” 

Very reluctantly I turned my head 
and stared toward the window. I saw 
nothing. But while I stared I felt a 
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growing relief greater than the relief 
of seeing nothing—as though that in- 
fluence were slowly being withdrawn. 

Hashimoto drew his breath with a 
little gasp. 

“ Nothing?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“It is gone again—for the present— 
until you are gone, I think.” 

Reaching over slowly, I took him by 
the wrist and fixed his staring eyes with 
mine. 

“Now,” I said, steadying my voice, 
“now tell me what it is.” 

He looked at me with his head half 
averted. Under the edge of his black 
beard I saw the pulse in his neck pump- 
ing. 

“T was a brave man,” he muttered, 
choking, “I was a bold man. I was 
afraid of nothing. I laughed at the 
things my fathers believed. There 
was nothing to me more nearly super- 
natural than chemistry, nothing more 
uncanny than electricity. Now I am 
afraid all the time, and I know what I 
know. Yes—and at first I thought it 
was just remorse, remorse for what I 
had done, remorse that worried my 
brain and took a Shape, that strange 
lands and medicines would drive 
out xg 

Suddenly he laughed harshly, jerked 
his wrist loose and flashed a revolver 
from his pocket. 

“Medicines!” he barked. “This is 
the only medicine that ¥ 

We rose up, locked together and 
straining. I tore the weapon out of his 
hand and threw him back into his 
chair.- For a time we faced each other 
so, our breath whistling. At last, 

“You are wrong,” he said, sitting up, 
strangely quiet. “I would not have 
done that yet. I have still an experi- 
ment of another sort to make. Do you 
know what I intend?” 

“T think so, indeed,” I retorted. 

“No, you are wrong. Now listen. 
When you go—after you are gone a lit- 
tle while, I am quite sure that I shall 
—not bealone. And then—well, when 
it comes, we shall see what six steel 
bullets will do.” 

“Why,” I cried, “to destroy a hor- 


ror that you can only feel creeping 
about you—that you cannot even see? 
You are mad!” 

“Tf Iam mad,” he said, “then we are 
both mad, for you know well that it is 
not in my mind alone. But you make 
a mistake; it is you who can only feel 
it, but—sometimes, I can see it.’ 

“ You—can—see it?” 

“Listen. You will not believe me; 
you will find it too incongruous. You 
will not believe that your eyes are less 
capable than an inanimate thing—but 
yesterday I photographed it.” 

I laughed harshly, quite against my 
will. 

“It was in the Botanical Gardens; 
imagine it, if you can, in the Botanical 
Gardens, in the full light of the after- 
noon. I had a camera which I bought 
yesterday for that purpose—to make 
an experiment, somewhat as a physi- 
cian with an incurable disease makes 
experiments on himself. I took a 
picture in a lonely little aisle of hedge. 
It is against all-reason, against even the 
reason of those who acknowledge the 
existence of such things, that the imma- 
terial may be measured by the material. 
And yet, when I developed the film 
last night, there, against a hedge was an 
Outline, almost like a wisp of smoke, 
but caught—caught with a lens! 

“Sometimes it is like that, very 
faint. Sometimes it is stronger, grow- 
ing and fading. And sometimes I can 
see it as plainly as I can see you now, 
all except its feet I can never 
see its feet : 

I sat down weakly and let the re- 
volver slip away. 

“What is it like?’”’ I whispered. 

He threw one arm heavily across his 
forehead. 

“Ah! ah!” he cried out pitifully. 
“It wears my own face! It wears my 
face, my face when I was young! I 
think it is the ghost of my clean youth!’’ 

He sobbed once, and it shook him. 

“And yet whether it is that or some- 
thing else, I do not know; for how can 
aman be haunted by a ghost of him- 
self? There is one way S 

“Tell me,” I breathed. 

“ How can I tell you; how can I, who 
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was Shinto, tell you, who are Christian? 
How can I tell you those strange things 
that I believed when I was young, that 
I iaughed at and threw away when the 
West came into the East? How can I 
tell you how a man might conceivably 
be haunted by a ghost of himself, by 
many, reproachful ghosts of himself, as 
he was in—other times? .. . 

“It slips about in shadows, looking, 
looking, looking. It has a face some- 
times very sad and sometimes terrible. 
Now and again the face changes, now 
it looks wiser than I ever was, now it 
seems to belong to a far greater man 
than lever was. Sometimes I can see 
behind it, as if it were a mask hiding 
other faces, the fierce tiger eyes that I 
seem half to recognize, that might have 
belonged to ancestors, dead a long time, 
who were soldiers too, as I was a sol- 
dier—ah, kawai-so ui! As I was a sol- 
dier!”’ 

I sat as still as death. Finally, “I 
cannot understand,” I muttered dully. 

“No,” he said, “you cannot under- 
stand. You can never understand.” 

After a little while he rose wearily, 
picked up the revolver and slipped it 
into his pocket. 

“But,” he said, standing limply and 
looking steadily at me out of his sunken 
eyes, ‘‘some time, when I see It, even 
tonight, perhaps, I shall forget every- 
thing else but one and I shall shoot, to 
see if what I may catch with a sensitive 
film I may not catch with bullets, and 
so escape it.” 

“It is impossible. 
possible.” 

“Yes. Everything that I have been 
through, in these months, is impossible. 
I live in an impossible hell, and you 
have stepped into it.” 

I got up slowly. 

“Will you go with me tomorrow to 
a—very famous physician?” I asked 
him. 

“Why,” he said, “‘for what purpose? 
Are you such a fool that you believe, 
even now, that this is a matter for phy- 
sicians?”’ 

“No,” I agreed somberly, “I know 
very well that it is not. But I 
was ” 


It is—all im- 


“You were still clinging to your in- 
heritance,” he finished for me. ‘‘ You 
were calling, for a last time, on training 
and common sense for help. There is 
no place, in this, for any of those 
things.” 

“‘I shall come to see you in the morn- 
ing,”’ I said presently, waking from a 
chilly reverie with a little start. 

“I shall be here,”’ he told me. 

We parted at the door. I had a last 
glimpse of his deep eyes, his black 
beard straggling down his thin, corded 
neck, his hand with its wrinkled 
knuckles and long nails holding the 
door, clawwise. Then he went in and 
I heard the door click. 

The lift was a long time in coming up. 
At last it rose, clanking, to the floor 
level. The door swung open with a 
crash. I was half through it when 
there sounded through the hall a muf- 
fled shot, a hoarse, choking shout, and 
then five shots, as close together as 
finger could clutch trigger. 

The lift man and I ran neck and neck 
against Hashimoto’s door. Another 
door across the way banged open; 
there was a scurry of feet up the hall; 
in five seconds there were half a dozen 
with us—men in pajamas, and waiters 
from the service. Three of us began 
pushing against the wood; it creaked 
and held. Then the porter came run- 
ning with a pass-key and fitted it into 
the lock. For an instant he paused, 
finger on knob, and we all, our hearts 
thumping, listened. No sound. 

Then he opened the door noiselessly 
and we filed in. 

The room was full of smoke. Hashi- 
moto lay on his face in the middle of 
the floor. There was no mistaking his 
huddled attitude. The revolver was 
gripped tight in his hand. 

I could not look at him yet; in a 
daze I went over to the table and 
badly lighted a cigarette before I real- 
ized that it was one of the dead man’s 
and put it down. I heard the porter 
call me. 

“You were his friend, sir?” 

“Yes—I suppose so.” 

“Come here a minute, if you please.” 

They had turned him over. In the 
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middle of his forehead was a bullet — 


hole; in the front of his body were five 
more. 

“Look,” whispered the porter, 
“there are no powder marks—do you 
see that? It’s as though he was shot 
from a distance. If he had fired on 
anyone else he would have made such 
wounds; but, God! how could he have 
made them on himself!” 


A lean, brown-faced man in pajamas 
got up and dusted his hands profes- 
sionally. 

“Tf,” he said quietly, though his 
eyes belied that, “he could have stood 
off and shot at himself “ 

“‘And — shot — at—himself,” I 
gasped. ‘Ah!—” 

I stared and stared at them all, my 
face, I know, as gray as Hashimoto’s. 


* 


THE UNSPOKEN WORD 


HERE was a word for thee, 
My lips could not set free 
In this confuséd sphere. 
That word I yet must speak, 
However far I seek— 
That word thou yet must hear! 


I, past the throb of time, 
The bounds of space, must climb, 
Since thou hast these outwon. 
With fated errand fraught, 
I, seeking thee, thou, sought, 
We cannot be undone! 


Thou, with no sensate ear, 

My crying yet shalt hear 
When lips of mine are dust; 
That word thou canst not miss, 

It is because of this— 
In Immortality I trust. 


Evita M. Tuomas. 


em 


F IRST CLUBMAN—I see that Caryer’s newly invented air-ship with a safety- 


clutch hasn’t proved a success. 


SEconD CLUBMAN—What’s the trouble? 
“The apparent absence of anything to clutch.” 
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AFTER ALL 


H! after all our struggles and our prayers, 
*Tis only Love for which the future cares; 
Labor and Fame are steps along Love’s way, 
And Art is but the garment that he wears. 


Eutsa BARKER. 


&. 


A FABLE 


“THERE once lived a girl who was a great theorist. She had theories on 
housekeeping, diet, education, dress and love, which she took great delight 
in expounding to her family and friends. 

Now, it so happened that, during a sojourn in a distant city, she met a very 
nice young man who became enamoured of her and whose affection she was 
inclined to return. But as she had a pet theory concerning engagements, she 
withheld a definite answer to his entreaties that she become his wife, and said: 

“Although I love you, I cannot answer you in the affirmative until your 
affection for me has undergone a test. From what you have told me of your- 
self, you have associated but little with girls. How, then, can you be sure 
that your love for me will endure? Therefore leave me for one month, during 
which time no communication shall pass between us; associate with other girls 
as much as possible, and if at the end of that time your heart is still true to me 
I shall become yours for all time.” 

The young man protested and pleaded with all the ardor of love, but the 
theorist remained firm in her decision. Finally the lover bade her a reluctant 
adieu, and was off to keep the compact. 

The weeks went by and the end of the month came. The theorist, who 
by this time, it must be confessed, had become exceedingly lonesome for the 
nice young man, attired hersélf in her most becoming frock and awaited with 
fluttering heart his coming. 

A bounding step was heard on the porch. The theorist sprang to the 
door. A messenger-boy handed her a telegram. It read: 

Test successful. Am engaged. Girl said yes at once. Has no theories, 

Morat—A bird in hand often flies out of the window. 

BLANCHE GOODMAN. 


Se 


FINE feathers make fine bills. 
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THE MAN ON 


HORSEBACK 


By Elizabeth Duer 


AGGIE McGINTY was knowl- 
M edgeable. 

Mrs. Flannagan said so, 
and she ought to know, for she had 
played stork with all Maggie’s nine 
little brothers and sisters, bringing one 
after another under her shawl as 
regularly as the year came round, and 
never failing to gcold as if she had 
had nothing to do with it. 

“Sure, it’s a shame to you, so it is, 
Mrs. McGinty, to be putting more care 
on that poor child’s shoulders, and 
her only elivin years old!” 

By the “poor child” she meant 
Maggie, who house-mothered at home, 
while her mother went out scrubbing 
by the day. 

If knowledgeable means having the 
mental and moral equipment that best 
fits the human drudge to discharge its 
daily duties, then Maggie was knowl- 
edgeable; but she was not knowing. 
A more simple-minded person of eleven 
did not exist. 

There was a male head to the Mc- 
Ginty family, an Irish giant six feet 
high, whose trade was that of a Long 
Island lobster-fisher, and whose in- 
clinations were strongly bibacious. 
Both trade and inclination were apt 
to lead his feet away from home in 
the direction of Clam Bay—its waters 
and its saloons—and his absences were 
peculiarly agreeable to his family. 

But one September morning that 
followed a night of convivial joy in 
Peter Daly’s saloon and of crustacean 
disappointment in his _ lobster-pots, 
McGinty came home with a lurch that 
just hit the open door of his house, and 
made straight for the family savings- 
bank in the cracked teapot on the 
dresser shelf. 
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Mrs. McGinty, who for reasons best 
known to herself was not out scrubbing, 
attempted to remonstrate, and was 
promptly knocked down, while her 
better half made off with the spoils. 
The ten children looked on round- 
eyed with surprise, but from Maggie 
to the year-old baby there was not 
one who durst so much as scream. 

Leveler heads than McGinty’s have 
been turned by the sudden acquisition 
of ill-gotten wealth, and so his subse- 
quent conduct need cause no sur- 
prise. He returned to “ Pete’s,’’ where 
he treated the company several times 
over—and himself, by the same token 
—and went out in the cool of the after- 
noon to set his lobster-pots; but the 
waves of Clam Bay kept up such a 
jigging that no light-hearted gentle- 
man could maintain his balance in a 
boat, and McGinty fell overboard 
head foremost, and they never found 
so much as his boots, for he was 
drowned and his body swept out by 
the tide. 

The news was told indiscreetly to 
Mrs. McGinty, who was taken with 
paroxysms of grief and called loudly 
for Mrs. Flannagan, and that goose 
of a woman, instead of trying to com- 
fort her friend in this new trouble, only 
added to it by bringing another baby! 
She did it surreptitiously, too, while 
Maggie and the other children had just 
strolled down to the water’s edge to 
watch the company from Pete’s dredg- 
ing the bay for McGinty’s body. 

When Maggie returned at supper- 
time and found “number eleven” 
asleep in the clothes basket, the sur- 
prise was in the nature of a shock. 
She told Mrs. Flannagan plainly that 
she knew her “momma didn’t want 
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any more, and that she had better 
take it back”; but for once Mrs. 
Flannagan was impatient and bade 
the knowledgeable child go and put her 
brothers and sisters to bed. Later she 
relented enough to explain that her 
“momma was dangerous, so she was, 
along of McGinty fists, and it was a 
howly blessing his body had been 
swipt away intirely, and thim saved 
the expinse of a funeral.” 

The public schools opened the next 
day and claimed most of the children, 
and Maggie, having provided them 
with a breakfast of scraps and her 
mother with some toast and tea, 
was forced to face the dilemma of an 
empty cupboard and an empty purse. 

Mrs. Flannagan had been over to 
lend a helping hand and had borne 
off in her friendly arms McGinty No. 
10, for he was a lawless person, who 
went on all fours into any mischief 
that was nearest, and so could readily 
be spared from home under existing 
circumstances. His banishment left 
Maggie free to attend to her mother, 
McGinty No. 11 and Patsy. 

Ah, Patsy! He was Maggie’s favorite, 
the sturdiest three-year-old in the neigh- 
borhood, so curly-headed, so pretty, 
so biddable, and then his amusements 
so easy to provide, for all he craved 
was noise and plenty of it. So when 
she had hung a tomato can round his 
neck with a cord—drum fashion—and 
furnished him with a pair of iron 
spoons, she knew he was off her mind 
for hours, and she could go foraging for 
food. 

The best laid plans of childhood are 
subject to maternal meddling, and 
Mrs. McGinty, who, according to Mrs. 
Flannagan, had nothing to do “but 
to lay aff and injye hersilf,’’ turned 
querulous and called to Maggie that 
“her two ears was driv’ in with the 
nise.”” 

Maggie, always resourceful, whipped 
up the drum-major and set him down 
outside the fence on the public road, 
with the injunction “to go aisy with 
the spoons, and to kape forninst the 
house, or the boogyman’d git him, 
sure.” 


She always used the adult McGinty 
brogue when admonishing—it carried 
weight—but for plain everyday pur- 
poses she could talk pure public-school 
American with the best of us. 

The slight contretemps between 
nerves and the tomato can being dis- 
posed of, the question of food as- 
sumed a prominence that could only 
be met by immediate action; so 
Maggie skipped across the lots to a 
gentleman’s place in the vicinity, and 
there, making her wants known to the 
gardener, was generously supplied—at 
the gentleman’s expense—with an 
apronful of potatoes and ears of corn. 

Even young legs sometimes feel 
fatigue, and Maggie, having put the 
corn and potatoes to boil, sat down on 
the doorstep to rest, while her mother 
and the new baby slept till the peace 
of her surroundings, the Sabbath calm 
that prevailed, clutched at her heart 
like a presage of evil. How could she 
have forgotten Patsy? Where was 
he? 

Opening the gate, she looked up 
and down the road in sickening alarm; 
and not a trace of his checked pina- 
fore was to be seen, not a vibration of 
his tin drum reached her strained ears. 
About any of the others she could 
have borne anxiety, but not about 
Patsy; he held her heart in the hollow 
of his dirty little hand; she loved him 
with old love and young rolled into 
one. 

Down the road she ran in breathless 
haste, while visions of kidnappers and 
strolling bears and, what was even 
worse, the drowning propensities of 
Clam Bay, forced her into fresh ex- 
ertion every time her tired feet felt 
disposed to lag. 

She had run over half a mile when 
she heard a horse’s hoofs coming after 
her at a fine gallop, and turning round 
she saw a gentleman mounted on an 
enormous bay, riding full tilt as if he 
meant to get all the exercise he could 
in a circumscribed time. He was a 
person of powerful build, and on 
horseback looked taller than he was; 
his face was strenuously kind, strenu- 
ously intelligent, strenuously deter- 
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mined, and the eyes, which were 
partly concealed by eyeglasses, were 
full of a kind of dreamy humor. He 
wore a slouch hat, a flannel coat 
buttoned over a soft shirt, riding 
breeches and boots. He and his horse 
appeared to be on admirable terms, 
for though they were enjoying them- 
selves, both knew simultaneously that 
Maggie needed help, when they heard 
her hard-drawn sobs, and so they 
pulled up beside her. 

“What is wrong, little woman?” 
asked the gentleman sympathetically, 
his expansive smile revealing a hand- 
some set of teeth. 

“‘Patsy’s lost,” panted Maggie, while 
she wiped her eyes and nose with the 
end of her apron. 

“Is Patsy your brother?” asked the 
gentleman. ‘‘Wheredid he go? How 
old is he? What did he have on? 
I'll go and look for him.” 

“He mostly runs away toward Clam 
Bay,” said Maggie, forgetting to add 
thank you, “and he has got on a 
tomato can.” 

“And if I find him, where shall I 
return him?” said her interlocutor. 

“To Mrs. McGinty’s—right beyont 
on this road,” she said, pointing back- 
ward. ‘Then I’ll go back tomomma,” 
she added, looking happier. 

“Yes, you go back, and I'll find 
him, if he is to be found.” He smiled 
in the reassuring way he had, as if he 
were accustomed to having other 
people’s burdens put on his broad 
shoulders, and bearing them manfully. 
He nodded as he started off, and the 
horse nodded too. Evidently they 
meant to find Patsy. 

Maggie set off for home, but with 
little spirit. The sun was getting 
warm, and her worries seemed to take 
on an actual avoirdupois; that is one 
of the mean characteristics of worries, 
they always take advantage of physical 
ineptitude to make themselves pecu- 
liarly crushing. The knowledgeable 
child could not help remembering 
that when the corn and potatoes had 
been eaten for dinner there was noth- 
ing more to cook. Her father had 
taken the savings, and her mother 
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wasn’t working, and the prospect was 
dismal. 

When she reached the cottage her 
mother was asleep, but McGinty No. 
11 was howling. It was wonderful 
what those little lungs could do in the 
way of noise. 

Maggie picked him up, and, rolling 
him in a shawl, head and all, went 
about the kitchen attending to little 
duties, till she heard horses’ hoofs stop- 
ping at the gate, and then, with the 
baby still in her arms, she ran out to 
see whether Patsy had been found. 

There he was, seated before the 
gentleman, proud as a peacock, with 
the tomato can still round his neck, 
and the iron spoons protruding from 
the gentleman’s pocket. They seemed 
on the most intimate terms, for the 
gentleman’s arm was round the boy, 
while clutching his sleeve were Patsy’s 
dirty little hands, and he did not seem 
to shrink from their contact. Perhaps 
some private experiences of his own 
may have taught him that the affinity 
between dirt and small boys must be 
recognized even in the best washed 
families. 

“Here is your brother,” he ex- 
claimed. “I found him following a 
hand-organ, but he consented to share 
my saddle. He is going to be a rough 
rider one of these days—hey, Patsy? 
Or would you rather shoot bears?” 

“Shoot bears!”” Patsy grinned. 

He felt the devil of a fellow up on 
that great horse, and what was more, he 
did not mean to get down. The gen- 
tleman tried to drop him like a kitten 
to the ground, but it was of no use; 
he clung apishly to the front of the 
saddle. His prehensile powers were 
phenomenal. 

There was nothing for it but to dis- 
mount and lift him down forcibly, and 
so in a minute the gentleman was 
standing beside Maggie at the gate, 
while she managed to say “Thank you.” 

“You are welcome,” he answered, 
and then added, looking curiously at 
her bundle: ‘Surely that is not another 
brother you have rolled up in that 
shawl?” 

The child’s smile betrayed regret and 
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pride; one sees the same smile on old, 
old faces when they become boastful 
of their years. 

“It’s me brother,” she said, “and 
there’s another between him and Patsy, 
and sivin in school and me.” 

“ De-lightful!’’ exclaimed the gentle- 
man; “a good old-fashioned family. 
Ten, you say?” 

“Elivin,” corrected Maggie, and 
sighed as she thought of the potatoes 
and corn. 

A wail came from the shawl. Mag- 
gie said, ‘Zum, zum, zum!” as if she 
were a bumble-bee on a pane of glass, 
and shifted the bundle from the hori- 
zontal to the perpendicular. 

“Perhaps he is hungry,” said the 
gentleman. 

“They are all of them that,” said 
Maggie, “and it’s little enough they’ll 
be getting today.” 

The gentleman took a roll of bills 
from his pocket, and, counting out sev- 
eral, said in the authoritative tone of 
a person accustomed to being obeyed: 

“Tell your mother to come out and 
speak to me.” 

“What's the use of me telling her?’’ 
asked Maggie. ‘‘She’s been in her bed 
since the baby came yesterday. She’s 
always like that when they first come. 
I guess they kinder discourage her till 
she gets used to ’em!”’ 


The gentleman did not seem a bit 
surprised; it made Maggie wonder 
whether Mrs. Flannagan had been up 
to some of her stork tricks in his nurs- 
ery. 

“Very well,” he said, “I would not 
disturb her for the world. But you 
can give this money to your father 
when he comes in, and tell him I con- 
gratulate him upon his fine family, 
and that if ever the twelfth little Mc- 
Ginty arrives and he will let me know 
I’ll make it worth his while.” 

“Poppa’s dead,” she said, looking 
longingly at the money. “He got 
drownded yesterday.” 

“Dear, dear,” said the gentleman, 
“this is a sad state of things!’ And 
once more the roll came out of his 
pocket and another crisp note was sep- 
arated. , 

“This is for your present needs, 
child,” he said, giving her what he had 
first intended ; ‘‘and when your mother 
is better give her this’—adding the 
extra largess—“* but be sure not to say 
anything about my message.” 

Maggie’s eyes were dancing with 
gratitude. 

“’Deed, and I will, then!’ she ex- 
claimed. “‘That ain’t much todo. Ill 
tell her about having one more, and 
I know she'll do her best to oblige 
you.” 
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AS ALL GOOD WIVES SHOULD 


N ODD—What is your wife doing in Europe? 


Topp—Me. 
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IRST ARCTIC EXPLORER—How far North did you get? 
Seconp Arctic ExpLoRER—Just beyond the lecture line 





THE HAUNTED WOODLAND 
| By Madison Cawein 


““Come, follow me, and cast off care!” 
Then tosses back her sunbright hair, 

And like a flower before me sways 

Between the green leaves and my gaze: 

This creature like a girl, who smiles 

Into my eyes and softly lays 

Her hand in mine and leads me miles, 

Long miles of haunted forest ways. 


‘ 
II 


M Y soul goes out to her who says, 


Sometimes she seems a faint perfume, 

A fragrance that a flower exhaled 

And God gave form to; now, unveiled, 

A sunbeam making gold the gloom 

Of vines that roof some woodland room 
Of boughs; and now the silvery sound 

Of streams her presence doth assume— 
Music, from which, in dreaming drowned, 
A crystal shadow she seems to bloom. 


III 


Sometimes she seems the light that lies 
On foam of waters, where the fern 
Shimmers and drips; now, at some turn 
Of woodland, bright against the skies, 
She seems the rainbowed mist that flies; 
And now the mossy fire that breaks 
Beneath the feet in azure eyes 

Of flowers; and now the wind that shakes 
Pale petals from the bough that sighs. 


IV 


Sometimes she lures me with a song; 
Sometimes she guides me with a laugh: 

Her white hand is a magic staff, 

Her look a spell to lead me long: 

Though she be weak and I be strong, 

She needs but shake her happy hair, 

But glance her eyes, and, right or wrong, 
My soul must follow—anywhere 

She wills—far from the world’s wild throng. 
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Sometimes I think that she must be 

No part of earth, but merely this— 

The fair, elusive thing we miss 

In Nature; that we dream we see, 

Yet never see; that goldenly 

Beckons; that, limbed with rose and pearl, 
The Greek made a divinity— 

A nymph, a god, a glimmering girl 

That haunts the forest’s mystery. 
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A ROSY FUTURE 


H EDearest, I wouldn’t dare tell you now just how dissipated my past 
has been. 
SHE—Well, that will be something to look forward to. 


5}. 


IF NOT THERE, WHERE? 


"THE publisher had reached his office late, and there were signs upon his face 
that he had just passed through a strenuous experience. 
“The trouble is,” he said peevishly to the waiting author, “that you don’t 
make the marriages in your novels happy ones.” 


He sighed. 
“And the Lord knows,” he continued, “that we’ve got to have happy 


marriages somewhere!” 


Wwe 


MODERN ELOPEMENT 


H E—Then you will elope with me, darling? 
Suze—Y-yes, dearest—but oh, George—couldn’t we at least send out 


cards announcing that? 
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THE EMPTY HOUSE 


By Leila Burton Wells 


from the ponderous stones 

which constituted its founda- 
tion to the little pinnacles and cornices 
decorating its roof. 

It was one of the first stone resi- 
dences built in San Francisco; and it 
stood like a monarch looking down 
scornfully on its homely wooden neigh- 
bors. Resting upon the crest of a 
high hill, lonely and isolated, as great 
things invariably are, it invited com- 
ment and admiration. 

In the early morning, when Myra 
hurried by on her way to the factory, 
the sun touched its walls with a tender 
pink; and at evening, when she linger- 
ingly passed it with weary eyes that 
barely took cognizance of house, or 
hill, or earth, or sky, she knew without 
seeing that it was wrapped in the 
shadowy arms of twilight. Blurred 
and ghostlike it stretched its outlines 
against the sky, the castle of her 
dreams! 

Myra’s life was all lived in that fanci- 
ful world which starved souls construct 
and people for themselves. Circum- 
stances had forced her body into a 
sordid environment; but her mind 
soared blissfully into that land where 
ugliness is not. It left her not un- 
happy, though her life was brutally 
hard. 

She was beautiful, in a way that ap- 
pealed to no man of her class. Her 
eyes were touched with a patient wist- 
fulness, and her sensitive mouth seemed 
to hold secrets between its softly closed 
lips. The mass of thick hair that 
swept back from her brow was pow- 
dered as if from a fall of snowflakes. 
She could not endure her cap in the 
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N | YRA had watched it building, 


factory, and had watched with a sort 
of resigned indifference the gradual 
whitening of her young head. 

Once, when the foreman had bidden 
her protect her hair from the bleaching 
lint that flew from the gloves in her 
hands, she had smiled slightly, and 
said, with a little weary flicker of her 
lids: 

“What does it matter? A white 
head will not interfere with my work, 
will it? And theonly thing that counts 
is how many gloves I| get out a day.” 

And the man, after looking at her 
for a moment with latent curiosity, 
had shrugged his shoulders and passed 
on 


For Myra, life held no pleasurable 


future. She looked forward to days 
that would be no whit different from 
days that had gone before. Hope and 
expectation held no significance for 
her. Existence was simply a cross to 
carry and endure in patience until it 
pleased death to remove it. 

She had been robbed of her parents 
when she was too young to realize her 
loss. Her father, an improvident art- 
ist, with neither the brains nor the 
courage to fight domestic finance, had 
ended his life rather than face poverty 
and possible disgrace; and her mother, 
finding herself too weak to cope with 
the duties her husband had shirked, 
had quietly followed him. But Myra 
was made of sturdier stuff. She ex- 
amined the heritage left by her parents 
and, finding that it consisted mainly of 
a mass of debts, an old name and an 
artistic temperament, had realized that 
none of these would earn bread. She 
had quietly put them all aside and 
found her way to the factories. 
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. By day her hands labored at their 

assigned tasks, and by night she 
snatched a meager education suited to 
her birth. It was the one concession 
she made to the things that had been. 

Fortunately the temptations that 
beset other girls blessed—or cursed— 
with beauty passed her by. She was 
too fine to endure coarseness, and the 
men it would have been possible for her 
to love were removed from her by an 
impassable barrier. There is no surer 
safeguard to a homeless woman than 
refinement. 

The walks to and from the factory 
held much to make Myra happy. She 
knew and loved every shrub and plant 
upon the way. The houses, the flow- 
er-crowded yards, the great silvery 
trees, were all friends to welcome her 
as she passed. 

She never quite forgot the day that 
the first white stones were hauled for 
the house that was to enslave her fancy. 
How she watched it grow! Like 
magic the walls seemed to have piled 
themselves up. Myra grew to believe 
that somewhere far back in her mind 
she had always held a picture of just 
such a home—white and lofty and 
pure of outline. 

It was almost finished now, and she 
had a little feeling of pain at losing it. 
For when it was peopled, when lace 
curtains fluttered against the windows, 
and proprietary feet passed up and 
down the stately steps, she knew that 
it would be no longer her own. Now it 
was masterless and mistressless, and it 
seemed to invite dream tenants. 

In fancy Myra had fluttered softly 
through the rooms: that long, formal 
one belonged to the casual guest; it 
was pale and cold, and seemed to say 
“Good day and good-bye” all in a 
breath. The generous one, with its 
wide, deep windows fronting on the 
blue waters of the bay, was the library. 
There Myra’s imagination ran riot. 
The rugs were soft and dim, and the 
chairs so very deep that they snatched 
one into their arms almost without 
one’s own volition. The walls were 
fitted from floor to ceiling with books. 
Such books! Rare, they were, richly 


bound, alluringly titled! Myra often 
lost herself there for days. 

She decided that, were she the mis- 
tress, the quaint little room on the sec- 
ond story, with its bulging bay-win- 
dows, should be hers. She could sit 
there, she thought, and look over at 
the Golden Gate and dream. She 
should be robed like a princess, in 
filmy stuff that would float when she 
moved, and she should have bands of 
gold on her wrists and a thread of ame- 
thyst in her hair—and her room should 
be all warm and pink like the inside 
of a shell. Ah, that dreams should 
fade so quickly! The whirr of the ma- 
chine, the curt rap of the foreman’s 
voice invariably snatched her fairest 
vision. She came back to earth a little 
dizzy from the heights to which she 
had climbed and looked wearily at the 
factory room, with its row upon row 
of unsightly machines, its row upon 
row of tousled, becurled heads, its 
distracting, never-ceasing noise of run- 
ning machinery. ‘Look on that pic- 
ture and on this!”’ said her heart bit- 
terly; and, looking, she sighed. 

One evening near springtime she 
wandered slowly homeward, her feet 
almost refusing to bear her along. It 
had been a long and hot day, but now, 
as she lifted her face to catch the faint 
breeze from the sea, she put it aside 
as an evil thing that had passed. The 
sun was setting in royal splendor, and 
she could see from afar her fairy castle 
dyed in golden light. She quickened 
her footsteps and, gaining the hill, 
watched it lovingly. 

Some workmen were putting away 
their tools, and they nodded to her as 
they trudged away. She crept nearer, 
scanning the great house eagerly. How 
she would love to peep inside! The 
doors had not been added, and who 
would be the wiser if she entered? 

With a little tremulous smile she laid 
down her lunch-box. There was a 
board sloping from one of the doors 
to the ground in lieu of steps, and this 
she reverently ascended. There was 
no sound to disturb her save the rattle 
of the cable car whizzing down the 
street; but she felt guilty and uncom- 
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fortable, almost as if her intentions 
were evil. 

The first room she entered was dis- 
appointing. It was big, bare and un- 
finished. 

She looked toward the front of the 
house, and with little frightened 
swoops, like a bird fearing capture, she 
fluttered through the wide doorway. 

Ah, here it was, just as she had pic- 
tured it! And the book-cases already 
in! She touched them softly, as one 
touches something he wishes to re- 
member. How deep and wide the 
windows were, and how the sun was 
gilding them! She put her hands 
to her throat with a little gasp of 
ecstasy. 

“Oh,” she whispered, holding out 
longing arms, “you dear!” 

Her voice rang hollow in the deso- 
late room, and she suddenly shivered 
and tiptoed out to the hall. The stairs 
were broad and shallow. Instinct- 
ively her hand slid to the balustrade, 
and slowly she ascended. She put up 
her hand and took off her hat. One 
would not wear a hat in one’s own 
house. 

She crept slowly up, her eyes fixed 
on a rare stained-glass window, with 
its delicate blending of blue and gold. 
It shed on the stairway a cathedral 
light, soft and holy. 

Suddenly she lifted her eyes, and a 
cry sprang to her lips. She had run 
into a belated workman, and she felt 
the terror of guilt. He was staring at 
her as if at a ghostly visitor. 

“In the name of all that’s holy, 
who are you?”’ he stammered, dropping 
his tools to the floor with a clatter. 

She twisted her fingers together in 
an agony of shame and embarrassment. 
What explanation could she offer for 
her presence? What excuse could she 
make? She struggled to find her voice. 
It had deserted her in the most cow- 
ardly manner. She measured the man 
before her from under her drooped lids, 
and with a woman’s ever-ready instinct 
to rob her foe of his strongest weapon 
—common sense—she let her lips curve 
into a little ingratiating smile. There 
would be time to make explanations 


when she found he would not be be- 
guiled. 

She indicated the great hall with a 
charming gesture. “It is a beautiful 
house, isn’t it?’’ she said irrelevantly, 
with a delightful air of friendliness, 
yet with the subtle condescension in 
her tone that a duchess might have 
used in addressing a plumber. 

He regarded her with suspicion. 

“Yes,” he said quietly. “ But would 
you mind telling me who you are and 
what you are doing here?” 

She only smiled pleadingly. 

“Are you a ghost?’ he persisted, 
taking a step nearer. “ Upon my soul, 
I thought you were one—with all that 
white hair and blue light. Where did 
you spring from?” 

She slipped her hand back and forth 
on the polished balustrade and asked, 
with a suspicion of raillery in her voice: 
“Where do ghosts generally spring 
from?” 

“You can search me!” 

“You can hardly expect a well-reg- 
ulated ghost to understand such lan- 
guage,”’ she said gaily. 

“Not a nineteenth-century one?”’ he 
asked. 

She shook her head, still smiling. 

“Well, then ”’—he leaned against the 
railing and looked at her—‘I suppose 
it will have to be put more delicately. 
As I have never had the pleasure of 
meeting one, I do not know their ways 
They usually make their exit in thin 
air, don’t they?” 

A mischievous light sprang into her 
eyes. She took a step backward. 

“If you will promise not to watch 
too closely, I might give you an imi- 
tation of one making its exit.” 

He stretched out a detaining hand. 

“T couldn’t think of letting you go 
that way!” he exclaimed in mock 
horror. “There are doors, you know.” 

She smiled. ‘And nosteps.”’ Then 
she made a little gesture and the smile 
left her lips. “Please allow me to 
pass.” 

“One moment.” He assumed the air 
of an inquisitor. “You have not yet 
explained your presence.” 

She gave him .a reproachful glance. 
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He began to stammer an apology for 
his question. “I mean—I—what I 
intended to say is, that I cannot under- 
stand how you managed to get into the 
house.” 

“I managed to get in,” she an- 
swered frigidly, “the way you did, I 
presume. It was wanton curiosity 
on my part. I have admired the 
house and I wanted to see the rooms. 
I realize now that I did a foolish thing, 
but—” Her eyes were wandering 
over his face and figure and she sud- 
denly paused, glancing at the chisel 
on the floor. She was plainly puzzled, 
and continued, with a little angry 
note in her voice: After all, if there 
is any apology due, it should be made 
to the owner of the house.” 

His flush betokened her advantage. 

“Perhaps I might inquire,” she went 
on coldly, “what you are doing here? 
I can scarcely believe that you are one 
of the workmen, for you have too 
much self-assurance.”’ 

He grew very red as he stooped to 
pick up the chisel. When he raised 
himself he looked straight in her 
eyes until they drooped before his. 
Then he said simply: 

“TI am an architect. 
plans for this building.” 

It was her turn to flush, and she 
did so generously. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she said, with 
sincere contrition. “I was very rude 
—and all because I have no right here 
myself. I really am ashamed.” 

“There is no reason to be ashamed. 
You have paid the house a very high 
compliment. And so you like it?” 
He looked at her with eyes that were 
warm with feeling. He thought he 
had never seen a rarer face. 

“Like it!” she clasped her hands to 
together impulsively. “You have no 
idea how I have grown to love it! It 
seems foolish to take such an interest 
in another’s property, I suppose; 
but;”—she looked around the great 
hall lovingly—“‘have you ever imag- 
ined just the kind of house you would 
like to live in, and then watched some- 
one pile it up, stone upon stone?” 

He shook his head. “I am afraid 


I drew the 


I haven’t much imagination,” he ad- 
mitted. “And I am too selfish to take 
much interest in something that can 
never belong to me.” 

She made a little excited gesture. 
“But you could take an interest in 
this,”” she said earnestly, “for it really 
belongs to you. You dreamed it all— 
every line, every perfect room. What 
does it matter that another man in- 
habits it? It is yours, absolutely 
yours.” 

He laughed. 

“T am afraid the owner might not 
see it that way. Mrs. Drayton is about 
ready to take possession ; when she does 
my reign ends.” 

“Does it all belong to a woman?” 
she queried, looking about in envious 
amazement. 

He nodded. “Yes.” 

Myra could not resist a small sigh. 
“TI wonder if she will appreciate it?” 
she asked wistfully. “Rich people 
don’t care much about their things, do 
they? Perhaps she has other houses 
and will keep this closed most of the 
time.”’ 

Her eyes, lifted to his inquiringly, 
seemed to exact sympathy. He felt a 
little thrill he could not have ex- 
plained. The weird beauty of her 
face entranced him. She was like a 
white orchid—rare, mysterious, sensi- 
tive—and she was within his reach! 
His heart bounded exultingly. She 
was poor, she was not eaten up with 
greed of gold. She would be content 
with what he could give her. He held 
out his hand. 

“Have you seen all the rooms?” 
he asked anxiously. “You were com- 
ing up when I met you. Won’t you 
let me show you the place?” 

She looked up at him, desire written 
plainly upon her face. 

“Have we time? Isn’t it very 
late?” she asked, with a little dutiful 
hesitation. 

He shook his head reassuringly, and 
pointed to the window. 

“Look at the sun! There is lots of 
time. Let me help you—these boards 
litter the place up so. I want you to see 
the hall from here. Do you like it?” 
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She gave a contented sigh, and said 
softly: “‘You must be very proud!” 

“T believe I am now. I may build 
other houses, but this one, I think, will 
be the fairest!” He paused and looked 
at her meaningly. “Do you know 
why?” 

A slight flush touched the girl’s 
cheek. For the first time she realized 
that she was wandering through that 
great empty place with a stranger. 
She shrank a little from him and, ig- 
noring his question, pursued her way 
in silence. 

When they reached the quaint tur- 
ret-room, the man led her in diffidently. 
He was determined to make no more 
mistakes. 

“This,” he said, watching her sensi- 
tive face, “is my lady’s boudoir. Does 
it suggest all sorts of pleasant things 
to you—perfumes and pillows and 
laces? Can you see little satin slippers 
kicked about, and no end of delightful 
absurdities? It suggested them all to 
me when I planned it.” 


“Yes,” she agreed ecstatically, “and 
—hbig, low window-seats right here— 


and a tea-table—perhaps. And— 
oh! it must be pink, a warm, soft pink.” 
She turned to him indignantly. “I 
suppose she will have green.” 

“Don’t make her out a philistine,” 
he besought. “Besides, I can sug- 
gest 

“ As if any woman ever listened to a 
man’s suggestions about her room!” 
she said scornfully. “Somehow it 
doesn’t seem to belong to me any more. 
I can see a widow—you didn’t say she 
was a widow, but I know she is—fat, 
fair and forty, lounging in my window- 
seat, and staring at my view, and 
fluffing up my pillows. I will never 
have a dream house again!” 

There were tears in her voice and he 
dared not look at her. In silence they 
descended the stairs. Myra fairly 
rushed through the rooms. As they 
gained the doorway, she took one 
glance backward and her eyes grew 
heavy. 

“T have lost it now,” she said faintly. 
“It is my last illusion.” 

He held out his hand to help her 


down the slanting board, but she 
pushed it away. 

“TI came alone and I can go alone,” 
she said petulantly. 

“Please take my hand!” 

He stood below her, looking up into 
her face, and something strong and 
tender and masterful about him made 
her slip her fingers into his. He 
guided her gently down, and, still hold- 
ing the grudgingly proffered hand, he 
said in a low voice: 

“Will this house never see its ghost 
again?” 

She shook her head. He bent still 
lower. 

“Won’t you tell me who you are, 
little spirit of dreams?” 

She looked in his eyes for an instant, 
and then hurriedly snatching her hand, 
whispered: 

“I am just—nobody. I must go 
now — and thank you—and— good- 
bye——” 

or before he could grasp her she 
was gone, fleeing into the twilight like 
a veritable ghost. He stood looking 
dumbly at the darkening house. It 
was swathed in a veil of shadows— 
dark, empty, desolate. 


All through the days and weeks that 
followed he sought her. No woman’s 
face escaped his searching eye; but the 
crafty city hid its secrets well. No- 
where could he find a pair of wistful 
eyes shadowed by softly whitened hair; 
nowhere a spirit face with a mouth that 
trembled adorably. 

After many months he saw a slight, 
black-robed figure hurrying along Mar- 
ket street late one afternoon. With a 
fierce beating of his heart he slipped 
up beside it,and bending down, whis- 
pered joyfully: 

“Do ghosts walk in broad daylight?” 

She started and stared into his face 
for a moment. While his eyes were 
blind with the joy of seeing her, she 
slipped from him—slipped like a 
shadow from under his very hands, and 
was lost in the crowd. 

Again, coming home late one night, 
when the fog hung like a gray curtain 
over the city, he flung himself impa- 
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tiently on the front seat of a Sutter 
street car, to find beside him, within 
reach of his daring hand, the frail 
figure, the unforgettable eyes, the 
snowy hair. 

He leaned close to her and the dense 
mist beat upon his face like rain. 

“You cannot escape me this time!” 
he breathed passionately. And then 
as she turned away her head: “Am I 
hideous, or distasteful, or deformed, 
that you should shun me so? What 
have I done? Look at me a moment, 
you dream fairy, or I shall indeed be- 
lieve that you are a ghost. Speak to 
me—please!”’ 

A little demure smile curved her lips. 
“How absurd you are!”’ 

“I know it,” he agreed, trying to see 
her face in the misty light. “I was 
planned by an incompetent architect. 
It isn’t my fault, you know. You are 
laughing—but I don’t mind. I don’t 
mind anything as long as you don’t 
condemn me to wander any longer out- 
side the Gates of Paradise.” 

“The Gates of Paradise,” she said 
dreamily, looking at him for the first 
time. ‘We all wander outside, don’t 
we?” As he made an impulsive ges- 
ture toward her she changed her tone 
and said, with a shy laugh: “Have you 
built any houses lately?’ 

“I wish,” impulsively he asked, 
“that you would let me draught you 
a house.” 

Myra handed him her shabby purse. 

“‘Open it!”” she commanded. 

He did so with reverence. It held 
two ten-cent pieces and a nickel. 

“That is my capital,”’ she said se- 
rerely. “Now do you want to build 
me a house?” 

“More than ever. 
to be a small one.” 

“The only house I ever have,” re- 
plied the girl, “‘ will be the plain wood- 
en one they put me away in.” 

“How dare you say such things?” 
He half stretched out his hand as if he 
would protect her. 

She smiled and said reassuringly: 
“Don’t look so tragic! It will proba- 
bly be some time before I find that 
home. In the meantime—good-bye.” 


But it will have 


“You are not going?” His voice 
was painful in its alarm. “Don’t slip 
away from me! Make me a friend! 
Take me into your dreams!” 

Myra shook her head. “‘There are 
no men in my dreams,” she said de- 
cisively. 

“You might put one in,” he im- 
plored. 

She regarded him a moment with a 
strangely serious light in her eyes. 

“The men whom I would wish to put 
in my dreams would never be content 
to stay there.’”’ She motioned to the 
gripman to stop the car, and her eyes 
met his for one brief second. “I work 
in a factory,” she said, with a little 
proud lift of her head. ‘“‘Now you 
understand. Good-bye.” 

Again she was gone! The darkness 
had swallowed her, and his dazed 
hands clasped the empty air. 

He rode on and on in the lonely car. 
The mist turned into a fine rain, but 
he did not notice it. A factory girl! 
He smiled to himself in the darkness. 
What did anything matter, save the 
one stupendous fact that he loved her! 
Had she said, “I am a criminal,’’ 
nothing would have been changed. 
The unchangeable thing was that he 
loved her! He adored the sensitive 
sweetness of her voice, the rare deli- 
cacy of her soul, the trick of turning 
her head with its burden of snowy hair. 

He would haunt the streets until he 
found her. She could not elude his 
love. It would discover her, though 
she lay hidden at the farthest corner 
of the earth. He would look into her 
true eyes, and holding out his arms, 
say, ‘‘Come!” But would she come? 

With doubting eyes he questioned 
the darkness, but it had no answer for 
him. 


It was a holiday, and Myra had gone 


to the woods. The hollows of the hills 
were gaudy with fleur-de-lis and vio- 
lets and swaying mariposa lilies. Her 
starved hands culled them with devout 
reverence, and a little prayer of grati- 
tude in her heart that the flowers of the 
field belonged to the people, that there 
is no price put upon their heads, and 
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that work-hardened hands can gather 
them without let or hindrance. 

Lately all things had taken on a rarer 
beauty to Myra; the sweet, damp 
woods full of mysteries; the sunlit 
hills, where the wind blew riotously, 
tearing at the flowers with play- 
ful roughness; the unfathomable sea, 
stretching farther than eye could 
reach to misty dream-shores. In her 
blackest days she had never failed to 
find some stray flower of happiness; 
and now there was ever a song in her 
heart! 

The shadows lengthened. The pleas- 
ure-seeking crowds rolled back toward 
the city; but Myra, sighing, lingered. 
It was growing chilly, for a late wind 
had sprung up and the shadows 
were stretching bleakly over the hill. 
The sun was saying good-bye to the 
day. 

All alone up the grassy slope she 
trudged. She dropped some of her 
flowers, and as she stooped to pick 
them up a man’s hand closed firmly, 
possessively, over hers. She gave a 
startled gasp and all her burden of 
sweetness dropped to the earth. 

“T have found you!” the man cried 
joyously, holding both her cold hands 
in his. “‘Do you think I will let you 
go again? Don’t struggle—I love 
you! Ah, how white you are! Do I 
frighten you—you unearthly spirit? 
There, I will be gentle. Look at me, 
dear. Won’t you speak to me, be- 
loved? Can’t you tell me that you 
will—care?”’ 

She tried to still the wild beating of 
her heart. 

“There is my car P 

“You shall not go alone. 
with you.” 

“Not—if I say-——” 

“But you will not!” 

He helped her on the car. The 
flowers lay forgotten on the ground 
behind them. They had served their 
purpose. 

As before, the fog hid their faces, 
but nothing else separated them. She 
was trembling as with fear, she who 
had heard no love words in all her 
poor, starved life. 


I will go 


His voice impor- 


tuned her. 
face. 

“Do you know,” he whispered 
softly, ‘‘that for three long months I 
have searched for you? Is there 
nothing you can say? Look in my 
eyes and tell me. Can you trust me, 
and go with me where I go?”’ 

“Where do you want to take me?” 
she asked, looking up into his face, her 
eyes already consenting. 

“To a place very dear to me,” he 
answered softly; ‘‘to a place I want my 
wife to see!’’ 

Her voice came to him out of the 
mist, very faintly. 

“It sounds sweet!’’ she responded 
in a little tremulous whisper. 

He looked into her face and uncov- 
ered his head. 

““Come!’’ he said as the car stopped; 
and, with her hand in his, she followed 
him. 

The street lamps had not been 
lighted and the houses loomed like 
huge black shadows. They walked 
in silence. He led her up stately 
stone steps into a great hall. 

“Where are you taking me?” 

“Come!” 

Up the shallow stairs they moved in 
the darkness, until he paused before 
an open door. 

“‘Do you love me?” he asked fiercely, 
holding her back. ‘‘Do you love me?” 

Silently she lifted her eyes to his, 
and, with a little unbreathed prayer 
of gratitude, he took her in his arms, 
half afraid she would slip from him 
even now. 

After a moment, with a sudden 
happy remembrance of his part, he 
drew her forward. His hand stealth- 
ily pressed an electric button, and light 
burst upon them in a blinding flood. 

“Look!” he commanded joyfully. 

She was in the warm, pink room of 
herdreams. The pillows, the rugs, the 
very chairs, were all as she had pic- 
tured them. With a little cry of be- 
wilderment she lifted her eyes to his. 

“*T—I cannot understand,” she whis- 
pered, touching him fearfully. ‘Oh, 
make me understand!’’ 

He caught her to him. 


His eyes devoured her 
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“Make you understand, you spirit! 
Can’t you see? I said the house be- 
longed to Mrs. Drayton; and Mrs. 
Drayton is my wife, or will be if she 
doesn’t escape me again. Sweetheart, 
I did design the house; I was an archi- 
tect, before they left me more money 
than I knew what to do with. I built 
the house after plans I had had in my 
head always; plans nobody thought 
worth the paper they were drawn on, 
in the old days. I built it, and I fur- 
nished it as I had dreamed it should 
be furnished; but, after all, it was 
empty. I had but piled up lumber 
and stones. I had reared for myself a 
home, and the silent walls mocked me. 
When you came, with your wistful 
dream-eyes, your voice that made all 
the music in the world sound harsh, I 
understood what my home lacked. In 


spite of everything, I have made your 
dreams come true. Lift that dear face 
and tell me what you said about the 
occupant of this room. Is she fat— 
is she fair—is she forty i 

For one moment Myra struggled in 
his arms, hiding her face. Then tim- 
idly she lifted her eyes to his. His 
face was warm with joy and love. The 
wonder of the life opening before her 
made her faint. 

“You have indeed made all my 
dreams come true,’”’ she said, with a 
little, tear-washed smile. ‘And you 
have put a man into them, after all— 
a man that I dare not turn out!” 

And as his laugh rang through the 
silent house she slipped her arms up 
and pulled him down. 

She had indeed drawn him into the 
circle of her dreams. 


2 


AN 


ANNIVERSARY 


I WONDER if the dead forget, 
Or if they count, by earthly years, 
Those milestones of our sorrows, set 
By days of grief and nights of tears. 


I wonder if the dead forget— 
Or if in heaven you stole aside 

To whisper down, with fond eyes wet, 
“Poor boy! this was the night I died!” 


CHARLES Buxton GOING. 


* 


AN 


UNUSUAL CASE 


PRISONER—Yes, I'll admit I killed my mother-in-law—but I’m sorry I 


done it! 
His LAwYER—You are? 
of insanity! 


Then perhaps I can get you off on the grounds 
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By James L. Ford 


is not worth the telling; and 

in one sense he is right, for 
I hold that it matters precious little 
to an artist of his distinction whether 
or no he be bidden to those august 
revels in which members of the aristoc- 
racy mingle with persons of mere 
literary, artistic or moral worth. Nor 
am I willing to admit that even the 
famous Every Other Saturday Club, 
in which, as all the world knows, such 
alien elements as fashion and genius 
meet on terms of absolute equality, 
can bestow any cachet worth striving 
after on the men and women who are 
summoned to its meetings. 

But it has been charged that it is 
because of the wounding of his wife’s 
social vanity on the night of their first 
and only visit to the club, many, many 
years ago, that Bob does not hold to- 
day the same position in the proudest 
society of his native New York that 
he does in those greater and wiser 
cities of the old world in which his 
genius found full recognition long ago, 
and particularly in London, where he 
now lives and where both he and Kate 
are valued at their true worth. There- 
fore, I shall tell the story, if only to 
show that his wife has never been any- 
thing to him but a true helpmeet from 
the moment of their very first meeting. 
And above all do I desire to show that, 
although Mrs. Bob may be said to have 
burned her fashionably artistic bridges 
behind her in the few words that she 
uttered as we all withdrew from that 
long-ago meeting of the E. O. S. Club, 
it was not because of a wounded social 
vanity that those words were spoken, 
but rather from a feeling of intense 
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BRB: himself says that the story 


mortification, blended with rude dis- 
enchantment—a feeling which we all 
three shared. 

But if I am to tell the story I must 
begin at the beginning instead of the 
end, and I shall enjoy the telling all the 
more because it will take me back to 
those never-to-be-forgotten days when 
the spring foliage of Washington 
Square, far greener and fresher than 
now, found a harmonious background 
in the gray walls of the old University 
Building, beneath whose roof good 
men wrote and painted and prospered, 
while others, and better ones, perhaps, 
suffered and starved with their unsold 
manuscripts and paintings—those un- 
printed, unframed skeletons of dead 
hopes and ambitions—heaped about 
them. For there were some to whom 
this ancient gray stone pile proved a 
grave, albeit it still lives in many brave 
hearts a hallowed memory of golden 
years. 

Those were rare days, and simpler 
ones as well. There were no profes- 
sional bohemians then, no women of 
society who used celebrities, either 
newspaper-made or genuine, as bait 
to lure desirable guests to their dull 
dinner-parties. We were not “in so- 
ciety,’ we of whom I write, but we 
had our own “‘crowd,”’ a score or more 
in number—young artists and writers 
for the most part—who dined together 
nightly in the little French restaurant 
in Bleecker street. And one of us 
was Bob, now of international renown, 
but at that time an illustrator, working 
on the top floor of the old gray building 
where the light was good, the rent low 
and hope strong within many a young 
breast. 
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Not one of our crowd ever said any- 
thing against Bob except that, like 
most popular men, he was rather too 
easy-going in his choice of friends; 
and liable, unless sternly rebuked, to 
introduce undesirable strangers at the 
long table which we called our own 
and which served as a forum for our 
nightly discussions of art and letters— 
discussions in which the personal 
equation was a factor of no small im- 
portance. 

Now, a crowd of this sort is apt to 
be more favorably disposed toward 
the innocent and diverting pose of 
neglected genius than to plodding, un- 
romantic and persistent work; and, so 
long as Bob found plenty of time to 
stroll about from one studio to another, 
gossiping, smoking and now and then 
offering a word of kindly suggestion, 
inspired by keen and true perception 
and untinged by the slightest taint 
of envy, so long were we all agreed as 
to his admirable traits and the extra- 
ordinary work he would do “‘if he only 
had half a show.”” But suddenly Bob 
ceased to stroll and smoke and gossip, 
and his words of kindly praise and 
suggestion were heard no more about 
the Square, for he had formed the 
habit of locking himself up in his 
studio early in the morning and re- 
maining there hard at work till nearly 
dark, when he would quietly emerge 
and disappear, frequently in gala 
attire and invariably with his face 
turned toward the north. 

Then came the news of his engage- 
ment, and we received it in a spirit of 
sour cynicism, while certain of our 
party who had previously essayed the 
marriage state had their say in regard 
to an institution that is commended as 
honorable by an Apostle who never 
tried it. 

The day of Bob’s marriage seemed 
to us one of the darkest ever known on 
Washington Square, and although we 
bravely drank his health that night 
in a wine superior to that served with 
the regular dinner, Jack Gopher, in a 
condition to which grief was not the 
only contributory cause, pathetically 
bewailed our friend’s “‘awful fall from 


grace,’’ and ventured the prediction 
that his wife would never ‘‘stand for 
the gang’”—‘‘small blame to her, 
either,’’ he added—and that the young 
couple would settle in a fashionable 
quarter of the town, there to be swal- 
lowed up in a heartless and frivolous 
society and lost forever to the little 
world that had its centre in Washing- 
ton Square. 

“Well, that’s just what they ought 
to do,”’ said Trottles, a solemn ass who 
wrote essays on the relation of some- 
thing or other to something else, and 
owed his foothold at our table to Bob’s 
easy-going tolerance rather than to 
any personal fitness for the honor. At 
that time, all unknown to us, Trot- 
tles was posing in society as a bohemian 
of the Henri Murger kind on the 
strength of what he told credulous 
women about his association with us; 
and in the light of this later knowledge 
it is pleasant to remember that Jack 
Gopher put him on the suspect list on 
the occasion of his first appearance 
when he endeavored to introduce a 
little kettledrum chatter about the 
“spontaneity of art.” 

“There’s no reason why a man of 
Bob’s talent and good looks who has 
a clever wife to help him along 
shouldn't be received everywhere,”’ con- 
tinued Trottles, in the confident tones 
of one who knew whereof he spoke. 

“And what will he do when he’s 
received everywhere?” demanded 
someone in a sardonic voice. 

“Why, paint portraits, of course,” 
replied Trottles. “Give a man as 
clever as he is the right social pull and 
he ought to collar more orders for 
portraits than he can attend to. 
There’s only one way for an artist to 
get along nowadays, and that is to get 
into society.” And, dinner over, Mr. 
Trottles withdrew, remarking that he 
had promised to drop in on some 
friends in their opera-box, while we 
who had no opera-box to drop into 
dispersed to our several studios and 
lodgings, sorrowing greatly to think 
that a good man was to be lost to us 
through the unworthy social yearnings 
of a misguided wife. 
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Three weeks later Jack Gopher 
startled the assemblage at the long 
table with the news that Mr. and Mrs. 
Bob had come down to the Square 
that very day and leased that most de- 
sirable of all the neighborhood studios 
—the one with the splendid, unob- 
structed north light and the little suite 
of housekeeping rooms across the 
passageway. But even then we shook 
our heads and declared that if they 
did come down to Washington Square 
it would only be for the purpose of 
giving studio teas for Mrs. Bob’s 
society friends, and that the “gang” 
had best consider itself down and out 
for good. 

It was to this studio that I came the 
very next Sunday night at Bob’s 
friendly bidding, and it was there, in 
front of a generous wood fire, with 
pipe and glass at my elbow and under 
the still more potent spell of Mrs. 
Bob’s clear eyes and frank, unaffected 
smile, that I first realized that, of all 
the men I knew, whether of our crowd 
or another, this one was the most to 
be envied. 

“We want you to help us with our 
house-warming,” said Mrs. Bob. ‘I’m 
not going to let my husband drop his 
old friends just because he’s married, 
but I’m afraid he’s been altogether 
too good-natured, so I’m going to 
ask you to tell me all about everybody 
while you help me make out the invi- 
tations.” 

A fortnight later Bob threw open his 
big studio with a house-warming to 
which were bidden all the members of 
the old crowd, and which proved one 
of the most delightful affairs ever 
known in our quarter of the town. 

And after it was all over and the last 
of the guests had departed we three 
sat down to a final glass before the 
dying embers, and in the talk that en- 
sued before that hospitable hearth it 
was borne in upon me even more forci- 
bly than before that there had come 
among us a woman who was destined 
not only to strengthen and mold the 
character of her brilliant, easy-going 
husband and bring out the very best 
of his latent possibilities, but also to 


become a dominant power in the 
little world that we called ‘‘the crowd” 
and that had always loyally believed 
in him. 

And as time went on and we came 
to know Mrs. Bob better and better, 
her many remarkable qualities of mind 
and soul impressed themselves more 
and more deeply upon us all. Pos- 
sessing the true social gift in the very 
highest degree, she nevertheless placed 
art, whether of the pen or of the brush, 
above society; and, secure in her back- 
ground of good American blood and 
decent upbringing, was never de- 
ceived by the pretensions of sham 
gentility. Broad-minded in matters 
in which the conventional woman is 
uncertain and squeamish, she was at 
the same time outspoken in her con- 
tempt for charlatanism of every sort, 
and as proud as Lucifer of her hus- 
band’s immaculate purity and honor 
as an artist. Her feeling toward his 
craft or any other that responds to 
the touch of genius was that of an 
honest woman toward virtue. Quack- 
ery, faking and _ self-advertisement 
were to her merely so many degrees 
and forms of artistic harlotry. 

Her qualities as a hostess were quite 
as remarkable as those virtues of 
sincerity, loyalty and kindliness that 
she possessed in such an eminent de- 
gree, and as years went on she grew 
wiser and more skilful in the rare and 
difficult art of gathering her friends 
together and causing them to have a 
good time. She knew by instinct 
certain things that the latter-day de 
Staéls seldom learn until they are gray 
and toothless. For example, she com- 
prehended the exact proportion of 
listeners to talkers necessary for good 
conversation; she never invited one 
Englishman to meet another; she 
never spoke highly of one musician in 
the presence of another; and above all, 
she never affronted genuine artists by 
inviting self-advertising quacks and 
poseurs to meet them and make 
capital from the association. At the 
risk of being set down as a liar, I am 
prepared to make oath that in the Mrs. 
Bob whom I knew at this time New 
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York possessed a woman who could 
not only distinguish between genuine 
achievement and shameless self-ex- 
ploitation, but could even tell the 
difference between artistic or literary 
distinction and commercial success in 
literature or art. 

How she contrived to escape it I 
do not pretend to say, but I do know 
that the microbe of social snobbery 
never found lodgment in her straight- 
forward, clear-seeing nature. Too 
proud to make any effort to get her 
name on fashionable visiting-lists, she 
was at the same time too sincere to 
affect that contempt for fashionable 
people, simply because they are fash- 
ionable, that is in itself one of the most 
objectionable and patent forms that 
snobbery can assume. Untroubled by 
doubts regarding her own position or 
by vulgar longings for that fame which 
only the society column can bestow; 
rejoicing in her husband’s devotion 
and love and in his growing fame as 
an artist as well; the mere thought 
of his being “taken up” or “patro- 
nized”’ by those who were his inferiors 
in everything save purse seemed abso- 
lutely loathsome to her. Her own 
pure instincts and the experiences of 
her brief married life enabled her to 
distinguish with an extraordinary de- 
gree of accuracy between the sheep 
and the goats, the wheat and the tares 
of cosmopolitan New York, and I have 
never known her to be fooled by any 
false standard of social values. 

Having strong opinions of her own 
and a wit that could sting quite 
sharply when aimed at the poseur or 
the charlatan, it is not strange that 
Mrs. Bob should have made sundry 
enemies during the busy and happy 

ears that lifted Bob from a mere 
illustrator in black and white to an 
artist deserving of instant recognition 
in any country—not excepting even 
his own. Nor is it strange that more 
than one of those who flitted through 
the big studio on the occasion of the 
Sunday-night parties was eventually 
dropped for good and sufficient cause, 
to be heard of or seen by us no more. 

There was a certain Mrs. Jordan, 


a human sensitive plant who went 
home early from the studio one night 
because she could not bear tobacco 
smoke, and who was supposed to 
wield such a vast influence in society 
that no artist could afford to offend 
her. As a matter of fact, Mrs. Jordan 
was at that time giving drawing- 
room talks on how to keep young and 
beautiful which were merely a blind 
for the hygienic undergarments which 
she was paid to exploit. Well, Mrs. 
Bob detected Mrs. Jordan in a flirtation 
with a vain and silly young painter 
who had a trusting, loving wife— 
“got her dead to rights,” as Jack 
Gopher put it—and for this shameless 
conduct, coming as it did between man 
and wife, she wiped her name from her 
list and did not know her when she 
met her in the street. 

Then there was Charley Plimpton, 
whose brazen effrontery in copying the 
work of his fellows through the medium 
of tracing-paper, and selling the awful 
hybrid result as his own drawing, had 
long been studiotalk. He was dropped 
for that very reason and, what was 
more to the purpose, Mrs. Bob told him 
plainly why she had dropped him. As 
for Trottles of the red ears and com- 
placent speech, who was writing art 
criticisms that did not belie his ap- 
pearance, Mrs. Bob disliked him from 
the very first—she was a woman of 
wonderful intuitions—but it was not 
until his lust for social advancement 
led him to pay for social civilities re- 
ceived by bringing two undesirable 
young men of fashion to one of her 
studio-parties that this model hostess 
told him that he could no longer be a 
guest of hers. This happened just 
before the spring water-color exhibi- 
tion, and I remember that in his re- 
view of Bob’s work there exhibited 
Mr. Trottles noted regretfully the 
decadence of that once promising 
artist and intimated that some malign 
influence was wrecking his life. Then, 
too, she made short work of the few 
outsiders who had succeeded in im- 
posing themselves on our little crowd 
in the French restaurant, and great 
was our rejoicing at their discomfiture. 
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Yet she nursed Jack Gopher through 
an attack of delirium tremens, set 
him on his feet once more and nerved 
him, with brave words of affection and 
encouragement, for a final struggle with 
the enemy—a struggle in which he 
gained the victory and she a loyal, 
grateful and devoted friend. It was 
Mrs. Bob, too, who befriended the 
pretty young French-Canadian model, 
who, after drifting about among the 
studios for a time, came to grief and 
would have gone the inevitable way 
of all her erring kind had not Bob 
and his wife taken her into their own 
home and kept her there until she 
could be sent back to her people in 
Upper Canada, sadder and wiser for 
her metropolitan experiences. 

Yet such was the kindness of Mrs. 
Bob’s heart that although she her- 
self had remorselessly banished these 
and other offenders from the little 
circle in which she reigned, she never 
quite forgot them, and would inquire 
wonderingly now and then what had 
become of Trottles, whether Plimpton 
had learned to draw, or to what corner 
of the town Mrs. Jordan had betaken 
herself. 

And so it happened that, under his 
wife’s guiding hand, Bob continued 
to advance steadily in fame, material 
prosperity and actual achievement, a 
trio which seldom keep close company 
but which now for once seemed to go 
hand in hand; and at last the time came 
when he felt justified in taking the 
long-planned and oft-deferred trip to 
Italy and the south of France. It was 
during their absence that the Every 
Other Saturday Club was formed, for 
it was the winter which saw the 
beginning of the present entente cordiale 
between art and fashion, a winter that 
was marked by its intense, bitter cold. 
This exclusive and intellectual organi- 
zation was widely discussed in the news- 
papers at the time of its formation, 
and tidings of its success and of the 
brilliancy of its meetings reached Mr. 
and Mrs. Bob in Florence, where he was 
painting and they were both trying to 
keep warm. 

On their return home Mrs. Bob 


questioned me about the club with 
an eager interest that showed plainly 
that she would feel gratified if her 
husband were invited to join it; and, 
knowing her to be above wire-pulling 
or social intrigue of any kind, I 
determined to seek the aid of that 
charming woman of fashion, Miss Anne 
Bostwick, known far and wide as 
the most brilliant young woman in 
New York society. 

I am speaking now of the time when 
a few New York drawing-rooms first 
threw open their doors to singers and 
players—I have already recorded the 
fact that that winter was one of unusual 
distress and severity—and Miss Bost- 
wick was already making herself 
famous through the charming little 
dinners which she gave, dinners at 
which at least one celebrity of some 
sort or other was served with the 
food and drink. In the naive Miss 
Bostwick’s lexicon, “celebrity” and 
‘artist’? were synonymous terms and 
meant simply a human being whose 
name had been printed in the news- 
papers or on posters a given number 
of times. The close season for Italian 
singers and Muscovite ‘cellists and 
pianists is a very long one in New 
York; but writers, artists and actors 
were Miss Bostwick’s prey the year 
round, and as an exhibitor of such she 
had gained quite a little local renown. 

With Mrs. Bob’s permission I in- 
vited Miss Bostwick to the next studio- 
party and carelessly mentioned the 
fact that she was a person of no small 
influence in the Every Other Saturday 
Club and a genuine lover of—one might 
almost say dealer in—social celebrities. 

Although never a lion-hunter, Mrs. 
Bob had, during her half-dozen years 
of married life, formed the acquaint- 
ance of many clever and interesting 
men and women, and I well remember 
the gathering in the studio that Sun- 
day night. Seated in a corner that 
was just outside the range of the fire- 
light was shy, sweet Mary Fallon, 
whose book of poems had already 
created so much talk among literary 
folk and awakened such wonderful 
expectations for her future. I re- 
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member that Miss Bostwick had never 
heard of her at the time and could not 
understand why so much attention 
was paid to her when there were so 
many persons present whose names 
were in the papers nearly every day. 
But a year later, at the time of Miss 
Fallon’s death, her fame had reached 
even those remote shades of fashion- 
able ignorance in which Miss Bost- 
wick dwelt. 

The most amusing man in the room 
—how he did make Miss Bostwick 
laugh'—was Jimmie Nimrod, who 
would be the best comedian in the 
world if theatres were parlors and the 
stage no bigger than a hearth-rug. 
With him came Grace Pendleton, 
sweet and beautiful as a fragrant pink 
and the most talked-of and most 
sought-after of young actresses. Bob 
and his wife had known her in other 
days and there had been one season 
when she “rested” until well into 
February and “visited” them, as they 
put it, appearing at their little parties 
in frocks which, in point of style and 
texture, were not unlike those that 
Mrs. Bob had been known to wear. I 
noticed that when Miss Pendleton 
entered the room Miss Bostwick sim- 
ply gasped and held her breath, be- 
cause, as she told me afterward, there 
were women of the highest fashion 
who would “give their eyeteeth” to 
secure this superbly beautiful creature 
as a dinner attraction. 

But if Miss Bostwick held her 
breath when Grace Pendleton entered 
the room how shall I describe the effect 
produced upon her by the entrance 
of the great Carlotta, perhaps the 
noblest soprano that the town has ever 
heard, and one who always contemptu- 
ously refused to cheapen herself by 
posing in fashionable drawing-rooms! 
These, with a dozen or more artists, 
writers and stage folk who were agree- 
able as well as gifted, and a few lesser 
lights like myself, made up a little com- 
pany of which any hostess might have 
been proud. We ofthe smaller renown 
soon found a safe anchorage in the din- 
ing-room, where we were joined later 
by such of the celebrities as had learned 


that the cheering cup, despite all that 
has been said against it, is a better 
guide and friend than feminine flattery. 
Here we held high revel until Mrs. Bob 
came and drove us all back to the 
studio that we might applaud the 
music. And we applauded with a 
will, too, for Carlotta, incomparable 
of artists, could modulate her voice to 
the requirements of a teapot as well as 
an opera house. 

Miss Bostwick was quite excited 
over the whole affair. Indeed, when I 
consider the women of today who 
assume the pose of a Madame Adam on 


the strength of an acquaintance with . 


a single celebrity, my only wonder is 
that we should have taken it all as a 
matter of course. 

“Why, I had no idea that your 
friends entertained any such people as 
that!” she exclaimed. “Miss Pendle- 
ton half promised to come to me a week 
from Sunday, but I don’t feel at all 
sure of her, though I heard her ask 
Mrs. Bob, as you call her, if she might 
run in and have luncheon with her to- 
morrow. And to think that after all 
my vain attempts to meet Carlotta, I 
should suddenly find myself face to 
face with her here! Why, she never 
goes anywhere! How in the world did 
they ever catch her?” 

But Miss Bostwick, though foolish 
and simple as well as brilliant, was 
always civil and well disposed, and 
the very next day Mr. and Mrs. Bob 
and I received an invitation to dine 
with her and attend the meeting of 
the Every Other Saturday Club. For 
once since her marriage Mrs. Bob ac- 
cepted the invitation without waiting 
to consult her husband, and I magnifi- 
cently offered to ‘“‘give them a lift in 
my carriage,’ which unusual luxury 
had been made possible to me through 
a business transaction with a magazine 
that paid its contributors on accept- 
ance. 

We set out in high spirits and there 
was a sparkle in Kate’s eye and a look 
in her lovely face a little unlike any- 
thing I had ever seen there before. 
But even at this moment her kind, 
pitying heart asserted itself and she 
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broke in upon my brilliant flood of 
persiflage and anecdote with: 

“Do you know that at such moments 
as this I wonder what has become of 
Trottles and Mrs. Jordan, and those 
that we never see any more now! 
The same thought came to me the 
other night at the studio when we were 
all having such a good time and Car- 
lotta was singing so splendidly. Some- 
times when I think how nicely Bob and 
I have gotten along and how many of 
our good friends have been successful, 
I ask myself if it is possible that we 
were too hard on those sinners, and 
if we could not have reformed them 
instead of casting them out alto- 
gether.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Bob, “you never 
rendered me or the crowd a greater 
service than you did when you put 
the whole kit and boodle of them out- 
side the studio door. If I hadn’t been 
a weak, vain ass I would have cut 
Trottles’s acquaintance long before I 
did, but I was looking for newspaper 
puffs then, so I tolerated him, and he 
served me right when he roasted me! 
I regard them all as mere studio 
sweepings.”’ 

“Nevertheless,”’ said Kate, with a 
sigh of regret, “I can’t help thinking 
of them once in a while and wishing 
that I could have reformed them. 
What a triumph it would have been, 
for example, if we could have taken 
them all up with us tonight and ex- 
hibited them to the distinguished 
people in the Every Other Saturday 
Club as examples of what can be done 
by kindness and forbearance!’’ 

“You must tell us the names of 
some of the people we are to meet 
tonight,” said Kate to Miss Bostwick 
as we four seated ourselves about the 
table. 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort,’”’ she 
made smiling answer. ‘“‘Your party 
was all the more delightful because it 
offered such surprises as Carlotta and 
Miss Pendleton, and although I can’t 
promise you any such treat as that, 
nevertheless, I believe this is to be a 
specially interesting evening and one 
that will bring out some of the most 


remarkable men and women in the 
town.” 

As almost every other person in 
New York knows, the Every Other 
Saturday Club meets in the drawing- 
rooms of its wealthiest members, 
and tonight we found ourselves in the 
home of a famous Western capitalist 
on Fifth avenue overlooking Central 
Park. 

It was indeed a beautiful scene that 
met our eyes. There were splendid 
pictures on the walls, for good taste 
can be bought and sold as well as coal 
and literature nowadays, and the great 
rooms were filled with men in evening 
clothes and beautifully gowned women. 
There were flowers everywhere and 
their scent filled the air. 

Our hostess, a dumpy little woman 
with a kindly, seamed face and wear- 
ing a diamond necklace that made Mrs. 
Bob gasp with surprise, greeted us at 
the door with a smile of perfunctory 
welcome, and then we walked on down 
the whole length of the room, Miss 
Bostwick leading, and Kate walking 
behind her, erect and with a heightened 
color in her face that made it seem 
lovelier than ever before, while Bob 
and I brought up the rear, trying to 
look as if meetings of the Every Other 
Saturday Club were everyday matters 
with us. We seated ourselves to- 
gether, and Miss Bostwick surveyed 
the company through a gold lorgnette. 

“Do tell us who some of these 
people are,’’ whispered Kate eagerly. 

“‘There’s one artist here that I par- 
ticularly wish you to meet,” said Miss 
Bostwick as she scanned the horizon 
through her glass. ‘You've surely 
heard of Plimpton, haven’t you?” 

“What Plimpton?” inquired Kate 
rather sharply. 

“Why, the great and only Charles 
Plimpton, of course,” replied Miss 
Bostwick. “There he is! Surely you 
must have heard of him! But per- 
haps he comes to your Sunday even- 
ing parties?” 

And then, to our amazement, we 
saw Charley Plimpton, ‘‘the tracing- 
paper king,’’ as Jack Gopher used to 
call him, standing in the centre of an 
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adoring group of women who were 
listening, tongue-tied, to his discourse. 

“He doesn’t come any more,”’ said 
Bob grimly, and then Miss Bostwick 
saw by the look of annoyance on Kate’s 
pretty face and the grin on my 
something was 


homely one that 
amiss. 

“But you must admit that he’s a 
very brilliant artist,’’ she continued, 
“and that a great many of his pic- 
tures are very much of the same genre 
as your husband’s. In fact, more 
than one person has spoken to me of 
the resemblance.” 

“‘They’re as near as pencil and trac- 
ing-paper can make them,” retorted 
Kate, and Miss Bostwick dropped the 
Plimpton school of art with a look of 
pained surprise, and, as the dime mu- 
seum lecturer would put it, passed on 
to the next living curiosity. 

“I don’t know whether you ever 
heard of Mrs. Grinmore,” she said 
rather guardedly then, gaining confi- 
dence as we all shook our heads. “I 
should like to have you meet her, for 
she’s one of the most interesting women 
in New York as well-as one of the 
leading members of the club. She’s 
been in India for several years and 
has come back a firm believer in 
Squaabe, the new religion that so 
many really brilliant women have gone 
in for. She’s been giving talks on it 
in any number of houses in Newport, 
and she’s promised to address us here 
some night this winter. You must 
come to one of her studio evenings; 
they’re simply charming.” 

“So, she’s an artist, too?’’ said Kate 
innocently. 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Bostwick, “she 
believes in Squaabe; it’s Mr. Plimpton 
who’s the artist.” 

“Then what is she doing with a 
studio?” demanded Mrs. Bob. 

“Doing with it? Why, just what 
everybody else does—giving receptions 
in it. They’re delightful, too, except 
that she will insist upon smoking one 
of those great Eastern water-pipes that 


give out such an unendurable smoke. . 


Why, here she is now! Oh, Mrs. Grin- 
more, I was just telling my friends 


about you! You've heard of the famous 
painter, Mr. Robert * 

“Good God, it’s Mrs. Jordan!’’ mut- 
tered Bob as a stout woman done up 
in endless yards of some clinging 
white stuff and wearing a turban on 
her head, bore down upon us with an 
admiring troop at her heels. 

“Old friends of mine, I assure you,” 
said Mrs. Grinmore, with fine assur- 
ance. “But I haven’t seen you for 
years,” she continued, beaming cor- 
dially on Mrs. Bob; “not since that 
funny party you gave with all those 
artists and queer people. Do you 
still live down in that part of the 
world?” 

But before any of us could frame a 
fitting reply—I fell asleep that night 
thinking of forty things I ought to 
have said—the famous Mrs. Grinmore, 
erstwhile Mrs. Jordan who could not 
bear tobacco smoke, and came in be- 
tween Tom Hinton and his sweet little 
wife, had resumed her triumphal 
progress. 

“Why, I'd no idea that you knew 
her,” said Miss Bostwick ingenuously, 
and just then a solemn hush fell upon 
the room as the president of the club 
mounted the platform and rapped upon 
the table with an ivory gavel. 

“In presenting to you the speaker 
of the evening,” he said, “I felicitate 
the Every Other Saturday Club upon 
its good fortune in being able to listen 
to one of the most thoughtful and 
scholarly students of art, literature 
and sociology that our country con- 
tains. For many years this profound 
thinker and fearless writer has been 
a dominant influence in the artistic 
life of our country, while his studies 
of how the other half lives have 
served to place him in the very front 
rank of modern sociologists. It has 
been said of him that he knows his 
New York as Dickens knew London 
and as Victor Hugo knew Paris, and 
the subject upon which he will address 
you tonight is ‘Quaint Corners of 
Little Old New York.’ Ladies and 
gentlemen, I take great pleasure in 
introducing to you Mr. Elisha B. 
Trottles.” 
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We were still rubbing our eyes and 
pinching ourselves to see if we were 
awake when the once familiar face, with 
its serious expression, its framework of 
black, silky beard and its great flapping 
red ears, loomed up before us, to be 
greeted with a burst of welcoming ap- 
plause. 

“How perfectly delightful!’ ex- 
claimed Miss Bostwick, leaning for- 
ward with a look of interest on her 
sweet, simple face. ‘‘You know Mr. 
Trottles lived for years away down 
town, consorting with all sorts of queer 
people and making a careful study of 
their habits.” 

By this time the speaker had 
launched himself into his discourse, 
and very interesting indeed the mem- 
bers of the club found him. He de- 
scribed the Chinese quarter, mentioned 
the fact that there was a joss-house 
there and explaining that “chop suey” 
was the name of a favorite Celestial 
dish. Then he passed on to another of 
his quaint corners, the Italian settle- 
ment on Mulberry Bend—which he 
had once visited in company with a 
detective. The place is about as safe 
and peaceful as Union Square. From 
the Italian quarter it was but a step 
to the Ghetto, the “ congested district,” 
the Yiddish theatre and the marion- 
ette theatre—in short, everything that 
is discovered by clergymen and re- 
formers, and not unlike the stories of 
local life that are unloaded on the new 
Sunday editor. 

I have said before that Trottles was a 
solemn ass. We all knew it years ago, 
but in those simpler and merrier days 
the term was used as one of reproach. 
It remained for the Every Other 
Saturday Club to teach us that al- 
though in the fashionably intellectual 
world the race is not to the swift nor 
the battle to the strong, the prizes and 
emoluments of both are the acknowl- 
edged perquisites of solemn asininity. 

Having disposed of the congested 
district and its immediate neighbor- 
hood to the complete satisfaction of 
his audience, Mr. Trottles betook him- 
self to another of the town’s quaint 
corners and introduced us to ‘bohe- 
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mia.”” ‘‘Here,” said Mr. Trottles, 
“one may meet young men who, 
though poor and ofttimes ragged, fre- 
quently display genuine ability in dif- 
ferent forms of art.’’ He assured us 
that he himself had dwelt in this bo- 
hemia that lies to the south of Washing- 
ton Square, had eaten and drunk with 
its inhabitants and associated with 
them on terms of perfect equality. 

“Of course,” he continued, ‘I was in 
a certain sense incognito, and I often 
wondered what those young men would 
have said if they had known that fre- 
quently after eating their humble din- 
ner, I had gone direct to some scene of 
fashionable gaiety. I discovered long 
ago,” he added modestly, “that it 
does not do to assume airs of superi- 
ority, no matter what company you 
may find yourself in.” 

I did not dare to look around at Kate, 
but I could hear Bob breathing hard. 

Mr. Trottles then described in de- 
tail the fifty-cent dinner with which he 
was wont to pretend to satisfy his ap- 
petite in the Bleecker street restaurant, 
and I judged from the whispered ex- 
pressions of amazement and incredulity 
which I heard on every side that famil- 
iarity with the commonest phases of 
New York life was not the long suit of 
the Every Other Saturday Club. He 
spoke with sad regret of the habits 
of his one-time bohemian friends, many 
of whom, he said, were addicted to 
drink, and, when in their cups, were 
inclined to be rude and irreverent. 
They frequently spent all their money 
for rum and were unable to settle the 
demands of the gas company, thus 
compelling that benevolent corporation 
to shut off their gas at the meter. 
But even that drastic measure did 
not seem either to annoy or sober 
them, and they would continue their 
carouse by candle-light. Then, all 
unconscious of our presence, this mis- 
guided Trottles brought his discourse 
to a close with a touching reference 
to a once gifted artist who by an 
unfortunate marriage had ruined a 
most promising career and was still 
living in the same region where he had 
known him years ago, although if he 
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had remained single and persevered 
diligently and soberly, he might in 
time have been able to move up to 
the fashionable Fifth avenue district 
where the prosperous portrait-painters 
dwell. 

There was tremendous applause 
when the discourse reached its close 
—applause in which Miss Bostwick 
joined with much enthusiasm. 

“What a life that man must have 
led!” said a woman just behindme. “I 
wish he’d told us something about the 
women bohemians! I suppose there 
are a lot of actresses and models and 
such creatures that consort with them 
in those restaurants.” 

“Come,” said Kate, rising, ‘we 
must go.” 

“But you must stay and meet Mr. 


Trottles,’”’ said our hostess in polite re- 
monstrance. 

“Thank you,” said Kate, “we have 
met him.” 

“I declare,” said Miss Bostwick, 
“it’s no use trying to surprise you at 
our poor little club, for you know all 
the interesting and charming people in 
town. After all, Mr. Trottles and Mrs. 
Grinmore and Mr. Plimpton are what 
you might call bohemians themselves, 
aren’t they?” 

“Bohemians!” repeated Kate 
thoughtfully. “That word has cer- 
tainly been stretched of late years so 
as to include almost anybody, but I 
doubt if even yet it reaches as far as 
Mr. Trottles and Mr. Plimpton. No, 
not quite bohemians. I should call 
them just studio sweepings.” 
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THE HUNT 


H ARKEN the hounds on the waters tonight, 
Baying the stars as they hurry and flee! 

Stirring remembrance and blurring delight, 
Triumphs the trumpeting sea. 


Gale upon gale rises foaming, and fills 
Sail after sail sweeping over the lee, 
While in the darkness, now calling the hills, 
God goads the galloping sea. 


WILLIAM GRIFFITH. 
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MENTAL TRAINING 


M OSE—When did Jim Jackson commence taking memory lessons? 


Pete—Why, 


remember when he did commence. 


im’s been taking dem blame lessons so long dat he can’t 





THE SEA-BORN 


By Theodosia Garrison 


And tts waves will wash me clean, 
And a man shall rise in his olden guise, 
And forget what his eyes have seen. 


y ee breath of the sea will set me free, 


The inland woman’s hair was dark 
As clouds that hide the moon; 
Her face was white as far starlight, 
Her voice was like the tune 
Merwomen sing for shipwrecking 
In languid nights of June. 


She lured me from the clean, green sea 
And from the strong, white sand; 

Bereft of will I followed still 
The waving of her hand; 

As some gull’s flight against the light 
She drew me to the land. 


A windless land of drowsy ease, 
A land of scent and heat, 

Where everywhere the perfumed air 
Clung motionless and sweet, 

And dragged the might that fain would smite, 
The feet that would be fleet. 


The moon came softly up at night 
As a rose blossoming, 

And all its beams were white-armed dreams 
That wove a mystic ring, 

Wherein my soul, that once was whole, 
Lay like a dying thing. 


I had forgot the strong, white sand, 
Forgot the clean, green sea, 

Forgot how good the manlihood 
Of stress and strife might be. 

*Twas one gull’s flight across the night 
That stirred the blood in me. 
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Seaward against the night it beat 
From lands of scent and song; 
Seaward it flew, and straight I knew 

What bore its wings along, 
For suddenly there breathed on me 
The sea-wind keen and strong. 


I loosed the inland woman’s arms, 
Her crimson, kissing lips; 

As winds break forth from the gray North 
To drive the anchored ships, 

So this wind rent the bonds that bent 
About my soul’s eclipse. 


The free sea called me from afar 
With a great voice and true; 

I felt the blood of brotherhood 
Thrill in my veins anew; 

The kindred tie it held me by 
Drew me as strength might do. 
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I will win back to the open sea, 
Back to the strong, white sand; 
As a soul may rise to its Maker’s eyes 
Shall my soul naked stand. 
Only the sea shall chasten me, 
Only the sea command. 


Out of the scented night I come, 
Out of a listless sleep, 

To eager days and boundless ways 
And winds that laugh and leap, 

Where work is done in open sun 
That hath no sins to keep. 
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The breath of the sea will set me free, 
And its waves will wash me clean, 
And a man shall rise in his olden guise, 
And forget what his sin hath been. 


we, 


‘you know she really writes charmingly, but she is so discouraged about her 
poetry.” 
“People who write poetry ought to be discouraged.” 
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APPLES OF EDEN 


By Catalina P&ez 


OLY and serene on his shelf by 
the window, and all uncon- 
scious of coming ill, brooded 

the little wax St. Joseph. The long, 
high sala, its heavy shutters closed 
against the noonday sun, stretched be- 
low him into cool obscurity, the bent- 
wood chairs and gaudy gilt mirror 
melting into shadowy vagueness. 
Slowly, and very gradually, a beam of 
light crept in from the patio, and struck 
across the room in an ever-widening 
stream that poured its rays, like a 
halo, upon him; slowly and very softly 
the patio door was opened, and two 
small figures entered the sacred pre- 
cincts of the parlor, and stood for a 
moment, irresolute at the doorway. 
Josefito had valiantly attempted to 
stride across the threshold, but the 
effort was humiliatingly unsuccessful, 
and he slunk back against Pepita, 
whose dismay was genuine and undis- 
guised. Thus might Eve have stood 
when, fruit in hand, she paused for a 
moment before tasting. 

A parlor is a holy and forbidden spot, 
sacred to visitors and special occasions. 
One’s appearances there are subject to 
royal command, and invariably pre- 
luded by great personal torture, so 
that one enters low-voiced, subdued, 
shining, stiff with starch and pro- 
priety; thereupon to go through new 
tortures of a different variety, consist- 
ing of kisses—double Caracas kisses, 
one for each cheek—and biographical 
anecdote in maternal accents. Occa- 
sionally there is balm, which is quicker 
than that of Gilead and more accepta- 
ble, in the form of guava jelly and 
papelén water, whereof one partakes 
plentifully when the visitors are many 
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and their contributions generous; but 
this solace is not always forthcoming, 
whereupon life becomes distinctly un- 
endurable, and one subsides into gloom 
and an uncomfortable chair. Today 
things were different ; the pair had come 
uninvited, unannounced, unwashed, 
and in open defiance to parental com- 
mands, but still they paused for an 
awesome moment at the doorway, 
overcome by the force of painful asso- 
ciations. For a brief instant the 
heart of the renegade Josefito smote 
him. 

For seven monotonous years Josefito 
had pursued an uneventful existence 
in peaceable amenity to authority. 
His goings out and his comings in, his 
uprisings and his retirings were fixed 
by custom and those above him, and 
these he accepted as blindly and un- 
questionably as he accepted his small 
linen blouses, or his morning rolls and 
chocolate. They came, he knew not 
whence or how; like so many other 
things they simply were, and formed 
a part of every well-regulated existence. 
For him the whole system of ethics 
was comprehended in one all-impor- 
tant principle, obedience—and beyond 
the pale lay darkness and degradation. 
Dire and humiliating were the penal- 
ties which attended lapses from virtue, 
and virtue meant non-infraction of 
rules; so, partly from long fixed habit, 
partly from fear of consequences, 
Josefito passed his days in unimpeach- 
able submission to regulations, and did 
all things as directed. To be sure, 
he had experienced many falls from 
grace, but these had been accidents 
due more to malapprehension or faulty 
execution than to any distinctly evil 
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intent. He had often failed, but never 
had he been openly defiant. 

Perhaps it was because he had re- 
cently attained the age of sin and 
reason; perhaps it was because he 
lived in a country of revolutions; per- 
haps it was the proverbial Satanic 
visitation which descended to punish 
lack of occupation; be these things as 
they may, Josefito, lounging with 
Pepita in the corridor, was suddenly 
seized by the demon of insubordina- 
tion. It was noon of a hot day, and 
the children had raced themselves into 
a fever in the patio. They should have 
been taking a siesta at this hour, but 
mama had gone to La Guayra, and 
nobody remembered. The corridor 
was torrid and uninteresting, and 
Josefito mopped his purple face and 
kicked his heels against the chair legs. 
A warm breeze stirred in the fig tree, 
and drifting down through the arches, 
stopped at the door of the sala, and 
swung it gently ajar. Within abode 
quiet and coolness, and a region of 
many enchantments; tall, sparkling 
mirrors, wherein one had never been 
permitted to view oneself, picture- 
books one had never dared to open, 
curious objects forbidden to handling; 
and above all, a wonderful basket of 
fruit, luscious looking and inviting, 
which one had been told was not nature 
but wax. Josefito was sure that they 
would ooze juice if he touched them, 
just one little touch with a finger-tip, 
but an inexorable injunction had al- 
ways withheld him. He sprang to his 
feet in the strength of a sudden resolu- 
tion: it was forbidden, that he remem- 
bered; it was naughty, that he knew; 
it was disobedience, that he avowed; 
but the spirit of independence had 
come upon him. 

“‘Pepita,” he said, “‘ we are going in.” 

Pepita, cautious and virtuous, broke 
forth into expostulations, but Josefito 
listened not, neither did he stay. He 
seized his sister’s hand and drew her 
across the threshold, and St. Joseph, 
beholding, grieved at such measureless 
iniquity. Then, as previously chron- 
icled, the renegade Josefito paused for 
an awesome moment in the doorway. 


It is not easy suddenly to cast off 
the shackles of convention, and to 
defy the traditions of a lifetime, even 
though that lifetime be measured by 
less than a decade. Josefito was not 
afraid—oh, no!—but just for a mo- 
ment he wished that he had not come. 
It was not so very nice here, after all. 
The sala was majestically gloomy in 
the half-light, and Josefito’s apper- 
ceptive faculties immediately peopled 
it with disquieting reminiscences. 
Consequences, too, loomed vaguely 
somewhere in the beyond—and here 
all hesitation vanished. Was he to be 
abashed thus? In his veins coursed 
the blood of revolutionists and con- 
quistadores—doughty grandees of old 
Castile, who had tilted at legions or 
at windmills with the same valiant 
disregard of consequences. He was not 
afraid, and he would prove it to the 
world, and to Pepita, whimpering and 
cowering beside him. 

So he set his jaw, squared his shoul- 
ders, and pushed through the open 
doorway; while Pepita, true to her 
tribe, wept at the iniquity of man— 
and followed him. No cherubim with 
flaming swords appeared to keep the 
way; only St. Joseph mourned in his 
niche by the window. 

The next few moments were devoid 
of incident. The delights of Eden are 
not immediately manifested to the 
newly arrived. Josefito seated himself 
precipitately, and kicked his heels 
against the chair legs, precisely as he 
had been doing in the corridor during 
the past ten minutes; although this 
time there was a certain morbid satis- 
faction accruing from the knowledge 
that they were polished chair legs, 
and his heels were most undoubtedly 
making scratches. All of which would 
call for accounting later—but on such 
unpleasant topics Josefito did not 
permit himself to dwell. The Day of 
Judgment looms beyond all things, a 
dread and abiding certainty; yet, who 
of us permits himself to be daunted of 
pleasures thereby? Knowingly, do we 
scratch the varnish, and yet somehow 
hope through it all for immunity. 

Chair legs, no matter how interest- 
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ing, soon pall, however, and Josefito 
slid down to more accustomed levels 
on the rug, where he began to play 
ostentatiously. He had come hither 
in search of enjoyment, and enjoyment 
he proceeded to conjure by methods 
as strenuous as unaccustomed. He 
turned the stately rocking-chairs into 
prancing steeds, and charged down 
upon imaginary hosts, as valiantly as 
did ever the Knight of La Mancha 
astride his renowned Rosinante. He 
stood on his head and juggled sofa 
cushions with his feet until his ears 
and eyes tingled with the blood that 
filled them; he played leapfrog with 
the piano stool; he gamboled about 
under the leopard skin rug, with growls 
so realistic that Pepita fled shrieking 
in mingled terror and delight. Finally 
he pulled a flimsy red something from 
the piano top, and waving it frantic- 
ally before an elusive bull, pranced and 
danced and doubled, until with a dex- 
terous sword thrust he made an end to 
his adversary. 

Then the valiant espada sank in a 


heap on the floor, and panted. He 
was enjoying himself mightily—most 
certainly he was enjoying himself, but 
it was growing a trifle warm, and it 
was tiresome playing alone, anyway. 
If only Pepita were not a girl and a 


coward— Hereupon his eyes sought 
out Pepita, who stood at the centre- 
table, in rapturous contemplation of 
the wax fruits. 

They lay in a gilded basket, its 
handles twined with ribbon, surmount- 
ed by a glittering crystal dome which 
screened them from dust and desecra- 
tion. A wonderful collection, truly! 
Hard, shining mangoes; luscious-look- 
ing figs; prickly pears that seemed 
really to prickle; and guavas which 
conjured up distinct visions of jelly. 
These and many others no less tempt- 
ing lured on the unwary to destruction. 
For as long as they could remember 
Pepita and Josefito had secretly 
coveted this treasure, their mother’s 
most cherished bit of ornament; Pepi- 
ta’s desires being directly associated 
with doll’s housekeeping, while Jose- 
fito longed for an opportunity to test 
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a private and particular theory of his 
own. 

“They’re real inside, Pepita,” he 
had often averred. “They must be 
real, else they could not look so 
natural.” 

But Pepita, less imaginative, was 
skeptical. 

“They'd never keep—how could 
they?”’ she would invariably rejoin. 

“It’s the wax,’’ was the explanation. 
“That always makes things keep. 
Don’t they put it round the top of 
preserve jars and pickled peppers— 
and don’t they keep? Of course, 
they’re real, and some day I'll eat one, 
just to show you.” 

Now was his chance! He scram- 
bled to his feet, and joined his sister at 
the centre-table. Pepita stood speech- 
less with terrified amazement when she 
saw him lift and lay aside the glass 
cover; but when he dragged the 
basket perilously close to the table’s 
edge, and began picking over its con- 
tents, she managed to gasp out: 

“Oh, Josefito, you’d never dare!” 

Fatal interference! Ill-chosen re- 
mark! Had Josefito wavered, all hesi- 
tation were banished now. 

“Dare? Of course I dare! 
me.” 

He seized a particularly tempting 
guava, surveyed it for a moment of 
rapturous expectation, then crammed 
it whole into his mouth. There fol- 
lowed a moment of awesome silence. 
Josefito munched violently; then of a 
sudden his jaws slackened and his 
expression changed from the extremity 
of satisfaction to dire distress. He 
choked, he sputtered, he coughed, 
and finally he lifted both hands quickly 
to his mouth, thereby releasing his 
hold upon the basket. It quivered 
for an instant of uncertain equilibrium; 
Pepita sprang forward with a scream— 
but too late! The basket crashed to 
the floor, and the wax fruits shattered 
into nothingness. 

Josefito stood dazed ; the enormity of 
this misfortune almost overwhelmed 
him. He had broken his mother’s 
cherished fruits, her pride and the 
envy of her neighbors. And he had 


Just see 
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done it through disobedience, wilful, 
flagrant disobedience. What would 
his mother say? What would she 
do? What would become of him, 
anyway? He could hear the splash 
of the fountain in the courtyard. He 
had once heard of a boy who was 
drowned in a fountain. People said 
it was an easy way to die, and it would 
be all over in a minute. Perhaps when 
she surveyed his lifeless body down 
among the goldfish his mother would 
forgive him. And they would lay 
him in a little white box, with candles 
at each corner, and there would be 
innumerable tall jars of tuberoses 
standing about the room, and his 
mother would cry—here he drew a 
deep sob—and tell people what a good 
boy he had been. Only he hadn’t 
been a good boy, for he had disobeyed, 
and broken his mother’s fruits, and 
they lay all over the floor, and he 
didn’t know what to do—— 

And here, borne down by the 
weight of his afflictions, Josefito cast 
himself upon the floor and wept. 
Whereupon Pepita mingled her wailing 
with his, and long and loud were their 
lamentations. 

But even to weeping there comes 
anend. Josefito finished first, and sat 
up dejectedly among the fragments. 
And here he caught sight of St. Jo- 
seph, in his niche by the window—St. 
Joseph, his name saint and Pepita’s, 
the patron of their house, and a 
never- failing friend in all adversity. 
To St. Joseph they went with praise in 
times of joy, and with prayers for help 
in hours of stress, and seldom had he 
failed them. No matter what the 
difficulty, the mother recommended 
a universal method of solving it: 
“A prayer and a candle to San José”. 
To St. Joseph all things were possible. 
A sudden wave of hopé swept through 
the caverns of despair; might not St. 
Joseph mend the wax fruits? 

“A prayer and a candle to San 
José.” A prayer! A _ thousand 
prayers, a thousand million prayers he 
would say if only they would avail 
him. But the candle was another 
matter. Josefito looked about him 


desperately. No sign of a candle 
anywhere. 

“*Pepita,” he said, “have you a can- 
dle about you?” 

He had known before she answered 
that she had none, but somehow he 
could not help hoping that she might, 
in some miraculous fashion, produce 
one. With her negation, however, 
that hope vanished. Josefito was hard 
pushed. No candle, no miracle, of that 
he felt certain, and candles were mani- 
festly impossible of attainment. But, 
if not a candle, why not the lamp? 
Surely if the saint so greatly appre- 
ciated a small wax candle, and would 
work wonders accordingly, what infi- 
nitely greater possibilities might there 
not lurk in a beautiful bronze lamp? 
The lamp it should be. But the 
shrine was small, too small for the 
heavy lamp; plainly a transfer must be 
effected. 

The tiny wax saint felt himself 
lifted by two trembling little hands, 
and in a moment stood on the centre- 
table, in unpleasant proximity to the 
lamp which blazed and smoked omi- 
nously. He could feel the moist drops 
begin to trickle down his face, but, 
being a saint, he smiled on, uncom- 
plainingly. 

Meanwhile, Josefito prostrated him- 
self and prayed in an ecstasy of fervor. 
“Blessed St. Joseph,” he entreated, 
“mend the wax fruits.”” And Pepita, 
genuflecting beside him, took up the 
petition: “Blessed St. Joseph, mend 
the wax fruits.”” Then they both said 
all their prayers, including grace before 
and after meat. And again, “ Blessed 
St. Joseph, please mend the wax 
fruits.” 

Josefito’s head, bumping against the 
table leg, began to swim and feel queer, 
and his knees were stiff and achey. 
But mortification of the flesh is an aid 
to grace. By this time Josefito was 
thoroughly virtuous and _ exalted. 
When St. Joseph had mended the 
fruits, he should lay them back in their 
basket and, replacing the glass dome, 
would steal with Pepita from the 
room, and never, never again would 
he enter there without permission. 
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He was going to give Pepita his best 
picture-book—it was a trifle torn, but 
he knew she would not mind that—and 
his little monkey, and all his marbles. 
The rest of his treasures her feminine 
taste could hardly appreciate, but them 
he meant to divide among Ramoncito 
and Rafael, the cook’s children. He 
himself should never want to play with 
them again. He would amuse Pepita, 
and study, and hear mass, and when he 
was quite old, fourteen or thereabouts, 
he would renounce the world and enter 
a monastery. 

All this he promised, St. Joseph, if 
only the good saint would but grant 
his supplication. Then, with hope 
stirring within him, Josefito looked up 
—looked up, and started and rubbed 
his eyes, and looked again. Then he 
gasped, a smothered, frightened little 
gasp, and fell back limply against 
Pepita, who, thus aroused, beheld her 
brother huddled in a terrified heap be- 
side her, pointing a shaking forefinger 
ominously before him. And after one 
look Pepita also started and gasped; 
and then she began to cry weakly. 
Whereupon Josefito gathered himself 
together, and putting one arm about 
her, mopped her face into streaks with 
his dirty little pocket-handkerchief, 
and made her comforting promises of a 
vague and uncertain protection, in in- 
coherent whispers. She smuggled her 
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hand into his, and he gave her one 
of his rare kisses; and finally, sum- 
moning all their resolution, they arose, 
and once more faced the scene of 
disaster. 

The wax fruits still lay in fragments 
about them; the lamp still flared—but 
no longer before St. Joseph. The little 
wax saint was GONE! On the table 
there lay a little pool of something 
moist and sticky, which glistened in 
the bright light, and trickled down the 
side of the cover. Josefito advanced 
slowly, and inspected. That moment 
recorded an event in his life history. 
He threw off the shackles of empiri- 
cism and clung to the staff of reason; 
he had made a scientific discovery. 

Wax saints, when exposed to the 
heat of a lighted lamp, will melt. 

His comment was brief, but explicit. 

“We'll catch it, now,” he said 
mournfully. 

He had eaten of the Fruit of Knowl- 
edge, and he was afraid. 

There was a sudden stir and a bustle 
in the corridor, the street door opened 
and closed, and the mother’s voice 
called from the patio: 

“*Josefito! Pepita! 
my children?” 

Hand in hand, they turned toward 
the door of the patio. But because the 
way of transgressors is hard, the trans- 
gressors went but slowly. 


Where are you, 


. 


NO EXCEPTION 


BURGLAR —AL I want is your money, lady! 
O.tp Maip—Go away, wretch—you're just like all the other men I know! 


* 


66 H® is not a marrying man, I believe.” 
“He will be before she gets through with him.” 
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THE CALL OF THE CITY 


(,00D-BYE, deep-bosomed hills, good-bye! 
Here still, in thine assuaging breast, 

Shall brood content and quiet rest; 

Here, for all time, earth’s languorous days 

Shall swing their long-houred, sun-clad ways; 

Here death and quiet leaves shall fall, 

And glad birds sing and waters call; 

Here muffied-noted solace still 

Shall brood above each opiate hill, 

And all the wings of time seem furled— 

But still, still calls the outer world! 

Through each soft valley of content 

We crave the old bewilderment 

Of street and dust and mart again; 

The old, mad, million-throated strain, 

The citied press and roar, to slake 

Life’s old immedicable ache! 

We live by battle, and must go 

Where sterner tides and currents flow! 

Insatiate we thirst for life; 

Peace, peace is good; but best is strife! 

We are not wholly made, soft hills, 

For rest like thine; life wakes and thrills 

To outland voices, to the need 

Of dubious issue, valorous deed! 

Life, with its tangled hopes and fears, 

Life, with its dripping of dark tears, 

Life, with its laughter, love, regret— 

This is the bond that holds us yet! 

Deep in thy silences our heart 

Forgot each teeming square and mart, 

Where men their good, grim schooling earn, 

And fall and rise and slowly learn, 

While still, in thine unaging breast, 

Shall brood content and quiet rest! 

Good-bye, deep-bosomed hills, good-bye! 

ARTHUR STRINGER. 





Wwe 


SOMETIMES THE CASE 


6¢ \ \ JAS the moral of the play plainly drawn?” 
“Well, not nearly so much so as the immoral.” 
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By James 


Now the serpent was more subtle than 
any beast of the field which the Lord God 
had made.—Genesis. 


THE SERMON 


ND the Seven Deadly Sins, 
beloved brethren, are: 
Pride, Covetousness, Lust, 

Anger, Gluttony, Envy, Sloth. To 

these our wise Mother the Church 

opposes the contrary virtues: Humil- 
ity, Chastity, Meekness, Temperance, 

Brotherly Love, Diligence.” 

The voice of the preacher was clear 
and well-modulated. It penetrated 
to the remotest corner of the church. 
Baldur, sitting near the pulpit, with 
its elaborate traceries of marble, idly 
wondered why the sins were with few 
exceptions words of one _ syllable, 
while those of the virtues were all 
longer. Perhaps because it was easier 
to sin than to repent. The voice of 
the speaker deepened as he continued: 

“Now the Seven Deadly Arts are: 
Music, Literature, Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Dancing, Acting. The 
mercy of God has luckily purified these 
once pagan inventions and transformed 
them into saving instruments of grace. 
Yet it behooves us to examine with 
the utmost diligence the possible 
sources of evil latent in each and every 
one of those arts. Then we shall con- 
sider some of the special forms of sin 
that may develop from them. St. 
Chrysostom warned the faithful 
against the danger of the Bighth 
Deadly Sin—Perfume . . 

His phrases, which began to fall into 
the rhythmic drone of a Sunday ser- 
mon, lulled Baldur to dreaming. Per- 
fume—that delicious vocable! And 
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Huneker 


the contrast with what his own nostrils 
reported to his consciousness made him 
slightly shiver. 

It was on a Friday night in Lent 
that, weary in flesh and spirit, his con- 
science out of tune, he had entered 
the church and taken the first vacant 
seat. Without, the air was sluggish; 
after leaving his club the idea of thea- 
tres or calls had set his teeth on edge. 
He longed to be alone, to weigh in the 
silence of his heart the utter futility 
of life. Religion had never been a part 
of his training as the only son of a 
millionaire, and if he preferred the 
Roman Catholic ritual to all others it 
was because the appeal was to his 
esthetic sense—a Turkish mosque, he 
assured his friends, produced the same 
soothing impression—gauze veils gent- 
ly waving and slowly obscuring the 
dulling realities of everyday existence. 
This morbidezza of the spirit the Ma- 
hometans call Kef—the Christians, 
pious ecstasy. 

But now he could not plunge him- 
self, despite the faint odor of incense 
lingering in the atmosphere, into the 
deepest pit of his personality. At 
first he ascribed his restlessness to the 
sultry weather, then to his abuse of tea 
and cigarettes—perhaps it was the 
sharp odor of the average congrega- 
tion, that collective odor of humanity 
encountered in church, theatre or 
court-rooms. The smell of poverty 
was mingled with the heavy scents of 
fashionable women, who, in the mi- 
nority, made their presence felt by their 
showy gowns, rustling movements and 
attitudes of superior boredom. In a 
vast building like this extremes touch 
with eagerness on the part of the poor, 
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to whom these furtive views of the 
rich and indolent brought with them a 
bitter consolation. 

Baldur remarked many of these 
things as he leaned back in his hard 
seat and barely listened to the sermon, 
whic ured forth as if the tap would 
never Be turned off again. And thena 
delicate note of iris, most episcopal of 
perfumes, emerged from the mass of 
odors—musk, garlic, damp shoes, alco- 
hol, shabby clothing, rubber, pomade, 
cologne, rice powder, tobacco, pat- 
chouli, sachet, and a hundred other 
tintings of the earthly symphony. 
The finely specialized olfactory sense 
of the young man told him that it was 
either a bishop or a beautiful woman 
who imparted to the air the subtle, 
penetrating aroma of iris. 

But it was neither ecclesiastic nor 
maid. At his side sat a short, rather 
thick-set woman of vague age; she 
might have been twenty-five or forty. 
Her hair was cut in masculine fashion, 
her attire unattractive. As clearly as 
he could distinguish her features he 


saw that she was not good-looking. 
A stern mask it was, though not 
hardened. He would not have looked 
at such an ordinary physiognomy twice 
if the iris had not signaled his peculiar 


sense. There was no doubt that to 
her it was due. 

Susceptible as he was to odors 
Baldur was not a ladies’ man. He 
went into society because it was his 
world; and he attended in a perfunc- 
tory manner to the enormous estate 
left him by his father, bound up in 
a single trust company. But his 
thoughts were always three thousand 
miles away, in that delectable city of 
cities, Paris. For Paris he suffered 
a painful nostalgia. There he met his 
true brethren, while in New York he 
felt an alien. He was one. The city 
with its high narrow streets, granite 
tunnels; its rude reverberations, its 
colorless, toiling barbarians, with their 
undistinguished physiognomies, their 
absolute indifference to art—he did 
not deny that he loathed this nation 
vibrating only in the presence of 
money, politics, sports, while exhibiting 
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a depressing snobbery to things British. 
There was no nuance in its life or its 
literature, he asserted. France was 
his patrie psychique; he would return 
there some day and forever. ; 

The iris crept under his nostrils 
and again he regarded the woman. 
This time she faced him and he no 
longer wondered, for he saw her eyes. 
With such eyes only a great soul could 
be imprisoned in her brain. They 
were smoke-gray with long dark lashes, 
and they did not seem to focus per- 
fectly—at least there was enough 
deflection to make their expression 
odd, withal interesting, like the slow 
droop of Eleanora Duse’s magic eye. 
Though her features were rigid the 
woman's glance spoke to Baldur, spoke 
eloquently. Her eyes were—or was it 
the iris?-—symbols of a soul-state, of a 
rare emotion, not of sex, nor yet sexless. 
The pupils seemed powdered with a 
strange iridescence. He became more 
troubled than before. What did the 
curious creature want of him! She 
was neither coquette nor cocotte, flirta- 
tion was not hinted in her intense 
expression. He resumed his former 
position, but her eyes made his shoul- 
ders burn, as if they had sufficient 
power to bore through them. He no 
longer paid any attention to his sur- 
roundings. The sermon was like the 
sound of far-away falling waters, the 
worshipers were so many black marks. 
Of two things was he aware—the odor 
of iris and her eyes. 

He knew that he was in an over- 
wrought mood. For some weeks it had 
been descending upon his spirit like a 
pall. He had avoided music, pictures, 
the opera—which he never regarded 
as an art; even his favorite poets he 
could not read. Nor did he degustate, 
as was his daily wont, the supreme 
prose of the French masters. The 
pleasures of robust stomachs, gor- 
mandizing and drinking, were denied 
him by nature. He could not sip a 
glass of wine, and for meat he enter- 
tained distaste. His physique proved 
him to be of the neurotic temperament 
—he was very tall, very slim, of an 
exceeding elegance, in dress a finical 
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dandy; while his trim, pointed, black 
beard and dark, foreign eyes were the 
cause of his being often mistaken 
for a Frenchman or a Spaniard— 
which illusion was not dissipated when 
he chose to speak in their several 
tongues. 

Involuntarily, and to the ire of his 
neighbors, he arose and indolently 
made his way down the side aisle. 
When he reached the baize swinging- 
doors he saw the woman approaching 
him. As if she had been an ac- 
quaintance of years she saluted him 
carelessly, and accompanied by the 
scandalized looks of many in the con- 
gregation the pair left the church, 
though not before the preacher had 
sonorously quoted from the psalm, 
Domine ne in furore: “For my 
loins are filled with illusions; and there 
is no health in my flesh.” 


II 
THE SEANCE 


Je cherche des parfums nouveaux, des 
fleurs plus larges, des plaisirs inéprouvés.— 
Flaubert. 


“It may be all a magnificent illu- 
sion, but—”’ he began. 

“Everything is an illusion in this 
life, though seldom magnificent,” she 
answered. 

They slowly walked up the Avenue. 
The night was tepid; motor-cars look- 
ing like magnified beetles with bulging 
eyes of fire went swiftly by. The 
pavements were almost deserted when 
they reached the Park. He felt as if 
hypnotized, and once, rather meanly, 
was glad that no one saw him in the 
company of his dowdy companion. 

“T wonder if you realize that we do 
not know each other’s name?” he said. 

“Oh, yes. You are Mr. Baldur. 
My name is Mrs. Lilith Pfeiffer.” 

“Mrs. Pfeiffer? Not the medium?” 

“The medium—as you call it. In 
reality I am only a woman, happy or 
unhappy, in the possession of super- 
normal powers.” 

“Not supernatural, then?” he inter- 
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posed. He was a skeptic who called 
himself agnostic. The mystery of 
earth and heaven might be interpreted, 
but always in terms of science; yet he 
did not fancy the superior manner in 
which this charlatan flouted the super- 
natural. He had heard of her mira- 
cles—and doubted them. She gave a 
little laugh at his correction. = 

“What phrase-jugglers you men 
are! You want all the splendors of 
the Infinite thrown in with the price 
of admission! I said supernormal, be- 
cause we know of nothing greater than 
nature. Things that are off the 
beaten track of the normal, across the 
frontiers, some call supernatural; but 
it is their ignorance of the vast, un- 
explored territory of the spirit—which 
is only the material masquerading in 
a different guise.” 

“But you go to church, to a Lenten 
service = 

It was as if he had known her for 
many years, and their unconventional 
behavior never crossed his mind. He 
did not even ask himself where they 
were moving. 

“T go to church to rest my nerves— 
as do many other people,” she replied. 
“T was interested in the parallel of the 
Seven Deadly Sins and the Seven 
Deadly Arts.” 

“You believe the arts are sinful?” 
He was curious. 

“I don’t believe in sin at all. A 
bad conscience is the result of poor 
digestion. Sins are created so that 
we pay the poll-tax to eternity—pay 
on this side of the ferry. Yet the arts 
may become dangerous engines of de- 
struction if wrongfully employed. The 
Fathers of the early Church, Ambrose 
and the rest, were right in viewing 
them suspiciously.” 

“The arts diabolic! Then what of 
the particular form of wi prac- 
ticed so successfully by the celebrated 
Mrs. Pfeiffer, one of whose names is, 
according to the Talmud, that of 
Adam’s first wife?” 

“What do you know, my dear 
young man, of diabolic arts?” 

“Only that I am walking with you 
near the Park on a dark night of April 
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and I never saw you before a half- 
hour ago. Isn’t that magic—white, 
not bla¢k?”’ 

“Pray do not mock magic, either 
white or black. Remember the fate of 
the serpents manufactured by Pha- 
raoh’s magicians. They were, need I 
tell you, speedily devoured by the 
serpents of Moses and Aaron. Both 
parties did not play fair in the game. 
If it was black magic to transform a 
rod into a snake on the part of Pha- 
raoh’s conjurers, was it any less rep- 
rehensible for the Hebrew magicians 
to play the same trick? It was pres- 
tidigitation for all concerned—only 
the side of the children of Israel was 
espoused in the recital. Therefore do 
not talk of black or white magic. 
There is only one true magic. And it 
is not slate-writing, toe-joint snap- 
ping, fortune-telling or the vending 
of charms. Magic, too, is an art—like 
other arts. This is forgotten by the 


majority of its practitioners. Hence 
the sordid vulgarity of the average 
mind-reader and humbugging spirit- 


ualist of the dark-chamber séance. 
Besides, the study of the supernormal 
mind tells us of the mind in health— 
Nature is shy in revealing her secrets.”” 

They passed the lake and were turn- 
ing toward the East Driveway. Sud- 
denly she stopped, and, under the faint 
starlight, she regarded her companion 
earnestly. He had not been without 
adventures in his career—Paris always 
provided them in plenty—but this epi- 
sode with a homely woman piqued him. 
Her eye he felt was upon him and her 
voice soothing. 

“Mr. Baldur—listen! Since Milton 
wrote his great poem the English- 
speaking people are all devil-worship- 
ers, for Satan is the hero of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ But I am no table-tipping 
medium eager for your applause or 
your money. I don’t care for money. 
I think you know enough of me 
through the newspapers to vouchsafe 
this. You are rich, and it is your 
chief misery. Listen! Whether you 
believe it or not, you are very un- 
happy. Let me read your horoscope. 
Your club life bores you; you are tired 
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of our silly theatres; no longer do you 
care for Wagner’s music. You are de- 
racinated—you are unpatriotic. For 
that there is no excuse. The arts are 
for you deadly. I am sure you are a 
lover of literature. Yet what a curse 
it has been for you! When you see 
one of your friends drinking wine you 
call him a fool because he is poisoning 
himself. But you—you—poison your 
spirit with the honey of France or 
Scandinavia or Russia. As for the so- 
ciety of women 

“The Eternal Womanly!” he sneered. 

“The Eternal Simpleton, you mean. 
In that swamp of pettiness, idiocy and 
materialism a man of your nature 
could not long abide. Religion—it has 
not yet responded to your need, and 
without faith your sins lose their savor. 
The arts—you don’t know them all, 
the Seven Deadly Arts and the One 
Beautiful Art!” 

She paused. Her voice had been like 
the sound of delicate flutes. He was 
aflame. 

“Is there, then, an eighth art?” he 
quickly asked. 

“Would you know it if you saw it?” 

“Of course. Where is it, what is it?” 

She laughed and took his arm. 

“Why did you look at mein church?”’ 

“‘Because—it was mere chance—no, 
it may have been the odor of iris. I 
am mad over perfume. I think it a 
neglected art. Degraded to the func- 
tion of anointment, I have often 
dreamed of an art by which a dazzling 
and novel synthesis of fragrant per- 
fumes would be invented by some ge- 
nius, some latter-day Rimmel or Lubin, 
whom we could hail as a peer of Chopin 
or Richard Strauss—two composers 
who have expressed perfume in tone. 
Yes—it was the iris that attracted 
me.” 

“But I had no iris about me. I 
have none now,” she simply replied. 

He faced her. “ Noiris? What——?” 

“I thought iris,’ she added trium- 
phantly as she guided him into one of 
the side streets of Madison avenue. 

He was astounded. She must be a 
hypnotist, he said to himself. No 
smell of iris clung to her now. And he 
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remembered that the odor disappeared 
after they had left the church. 

He held his peace until they arrived 
before a brownstone house of the ordi- 
nary kind with an English basement. 
She took a key from her pocket and, 
going down several steps, beckoned to 
him. Baldur followed. His interest in 
this modern Cassandra and her bizarre 
words was too great for him to hesitate 
or to realize that he would get himself 
into some dangerous scrape. And was 
this truly the Mrs. Pfeiffer whose tricks 
of telepathy and other extraordinary 
antics had puzzled and angered the 
wise men of two continents? He did 
not have much time for reflection. A 
grilled door opened and presently he 
was in a room furnished very much 
like a physician’s office. Electric 
bulbs, an open grate and two book- 
cases gave the apartment a familiar, 
cheerful appearance. Baldur sat down 
on a low chair, and Mrs. Pfeiffer re- 
moved her commonplace headgear. In 
the bright light she was younger than 
he had imagined, and her head was a 


beautifully modeled one—broad brows, 
very full at the back, and the mask 


that of an emotional actress. Her 
smoke-colored eyes were most remark- 
able, and her helmet of hair as black 
as sin. 

“And now that you are my guest at 
last, Mr. Baldur, let me apologize for 
the exercise of my art upon your re- 
sponsive nerves.” 

She made this witch-burning admis- 
sion as if she were accounting for the 
absence of tea. To his relief she of- 
fered him nothing. He had a cigarette 
between his fingers, but he did not care 
to smoke. She continued: 

“For some time I have known you— 
never mind how! For some time I 
have wished to meet you. I am not 
an impostor, nor do I desire to pose as 
the goddess of a new creed. But you, 
Irving Baldur, are a man among men 
who will appreciate what I may show 
you. You love, you understand per- 
fumes. You have even wished for a 
new art—don’t forget that there are 
others in the world to whom the seven 
arts have become a thrice-told tale, to 
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whom the arts have become too use- 
ful. All great art should be useless. 
Yet architecture houses us; sculpture 
flatters us; painting imitates us; danc- 
ing is pure vanity; literature and the 
drama mere vehicles for bread-earning; 
while music—music, the most useless 
art, as it should have been—is in the 
hands of the speculators. Moreover, 
music is too sexual—it reports in a 
more intense style the stories of our 
loves. Music is the memory of love. 
What prophet will enter the temple of 
the modern arts and drive away with 
his divine scourge the vile money- 
changers who fatten therein?” 

Her voice was shrill as she paced the 
room. A very sibyl this, her crest of 
hair agitated, her eyes sparkling with 
wrath. He missed the Cumzan tri- 
pod. 

“There is an art, Baldur, an art that 
was one of the lost arts of Babylon 
until now, one based, as are all the arts, 
on the senses. Perfume—the poor, 
neglected nose has nowits revenge. It 
has outlived the other senses in the 
esthetic field.” 

“What of the palate ?—you have for- 
gotten that. Cookery, too, is a fine 
art,” he ventured. His smile irritated 
her. 

“Yes, Frenchmen have invented 
symphonic sauces, they say. But 
again, eating is a useful art; primarily 
it serves to nourish the body. When 
man was wholly wild—he is a mere 
barbarian today—his sense of smell 
guarded him from his foes, from the 
beasts, from a thousand dangers. 
Civilization with its charming odors of 
decay—have you ever ventured to 
savor New York?—cast into abeyance 
the keenest of all senses. Little won- 
der, then, that there was no art of per- 
fume like the arts of vision and sound. 
I firmly believe the Hindus, Egyptians 
and the Chinese knew of such an art. 
How account for the power of theoc- 
racies! How else credit the tales of 
the saints who scattered perfumes—St. 
Francis de Paul, St: Joseph of Cuper- 
tino, Venturini of Bergamo?” 

“But,” he interrupted, ‘all this is 
interesting, fascinating. What I wish 
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to know is what form your art can take. 
How marshal odors as melodies in a 
symphony, as colors on a canvas?” 

She made an impatient gesture. 

“And how like an amateur you talk. 
Melody! When harmony is infinitely 
greater in music! Form! When color 
is infinitely greater than line. The 
most profound music gives only the 
timbre—melodies are for infantile peo- 
ple without imagination—who believe 
in patterns. Tone is the quality J 
wish on a canvas, not anxious drawing. 
So is it with perfumes. I can blend 
them into groups of lovely harmony; 
I can give you single notes of delicious 
timbre—in a word, I can evoke an odor 
symphony which will transport you. 
Memory is a supreme factor in this art. 
Do not forget how the vaguest scent 
will carry you back to your youthful 
dreamland. It is also the secret of 
spiritual correspondences—it plays the 
great role of bridging space between 
human beings.” 

“I sniff the air promise-crammed,” 
he gaily misquoted. “But when will 
you rewrite this Apocalypse? And 
how am I to know whether I shall 
really enjoy this feast of perfume, if 
you can simulate the odor of iris as you 
did an hour ago?” 

“I propose to show you an artificial 
paradise,” she firmly asserted. 

In the middle of the room there was a 
round table, the top inlaid with agate. 
On it a large blue bowl stood and it was 
empty. Mrs. Pfeiffer went to a swing- 
ing cabinet and took from it a dozen 
small phials. 

“Now for the incantation,” he jok- 
ingly said. 

In her matter-of-fact manner she 
placed the bottles on the table and un- 
corking them she poured them slowly 
into the bowl. He broke the silence: 

“Isn’t there any special form of hair- 
raising invocation that goes with this 
dangerous operation?”’ 

“Listen to this verse from James 
Thomson.” And, her eyes swimming 
with fire, she intoned: 


“As I came through the desert thus it was, 
As I ae through the desert: Lo you 


ther 
That hillock burning with a brazen glare; 
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Those — dusky flames with points 
aglow 
Which ‘writhed and hissed and darted to 


and f 
A Sabbath “at the serpents, heaped pell- 
me 
For Devil’s roll-call and some /é@e in Hell: 
Yet I strode on austere— 
No hope could have no fear. 


“That is from a poem called ‘The 
City of Dreadful Night,’” she whis- 
pered. 

He did not seem to hear. From out 
the bowl there was stealing a perfume 
which overmastered his will and led 
him captive to the a glade of 
the Druids. 


Ill 
THE SABBATH 


Comme d’autres esprits voguent sur la 
musique. 
Le mien, 6 mon amour! nage sur ton par- 


fum. 
—Baudelaire. 


He was not dreaming, for he saw the 
womarfi at the bowl, saw her apart- 
ment. But the interior of his brain 
was as melancholy as a lighted cathe- 
dral. A mortal sadness encompassed 
him, and his nerves were like taut vio- 
lin strings. It was within the walls of 
his skull that he saw—his mundane 
surroundings did not disturb his visions. 

And the waves of dolor swept over 
his consciousness. A mingling of tube- 
roses, narcissus, attar-of-roses and am- 
bergris he detected in the air—as triste 
as a morbid nocturne of Chopin. This 
was followed by a blending of helio- 
trope, moss rose and hyacinth, to- 
gether with dainty touches of gera- 
nium. He dreamed of Beethoven’s 
manly music when whiffs of apple 
blossom, white rose, cedar and cologne 
reached him. Mozart passed roguishly 
by in strains of scarlet pimpernel, 
mignonette, syringa and violets. Then 
the sky was darkened with Schumann’s 
perverse harmonies as jasmine, laven- 
der and lime were sprayed over him. 
Music, then, was the art nearest akin 
to odor. A superb and subtle chord 
floated about him; it was composed of 
vervain, opopanax and frangipane. He 
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could not conceive of a more unearthly 
triad. It was music from Parsifal. 
Through the mists that were gathering 
he savored a fulminating bouquet of 
patchouli, musk, bergamot, and he re- 
called the music of Mascagni. Brahms 
strode stolidly on in company with 
new-mown hay, balsam and sweet 
peas. Liszt was interpreted as ylang- 
ylang, myrrh and maréchale; Rich- 
ard Strauss by wistaria, oil of cloves, 
chypre, poppy and crab-apple. 
Suddenly there was developed a ter- 
rific orchestration of chromatic odors— 
ambrosia, cassis, orange, peach blos- 
soms and musk of Tonkin, magnolia, 
eglantine, hortensia, lilac, saffron, be- 
gonia, peau d’espagne, acacia, carna- 
tion, oliban, fleur de takeoka, cypress, 
oil of almonds, jacinth, rue, shrub, 
olea, bezoin clematis, the hediosma of 
Jamaica, olive, vanilla, petunia, lotus, 
frankincense, sorrel, neroli from Japan, 
jonquil, verbena and decaying orchids. 
This quintessential medley was as 
the sonorous blasts of Berlioz, repug- 
nant and exquisite; it swayed the soul 
of Baldur as the wind sways the flame. 
There were odors like winged dreams; 
odors as impure as toads; odors as the 
plucked sounds of celestial harps; odors 
mystic and evil; odors corrupt and 
opulent; odors like voluptuous night- 
mares; odors recalling the sweet, dense 
smell of chloroform; odors evil, an- 
gelic and anonymous. They painted 
upon his cerebellum more than music— 
music that merged into picture; and he 
was again in the glade of the Druids. 
The huge scent-symphony dissolved in a 
shower of black roses, which covered the 
ground ankle-deep. An antique temple 
of exotic architecture had thrown open 
its bronze doors and out there surged 
and rustled a throng of Bacchanalian 
beings who sported and shouted around 
a vile terminal god, which with smiling 
ironic lips accepted their delirious hom- 
age. White nymphs and brown dis- 
played in choric rhythms the dance of 
the Seven Deadly Sins, and their goat- 
hoofed mates gave vertiginous pursuit. 
At first the pagan gaiety of the scene 
fired the fancy of the solitary specta- 
tor; but soon, his nerves disordered by 
Sept. 1905 
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the rout and fatigued by the spoor of 
so many odors, warned him that some- 
thing disquieting was at hand. He felt 
a nameless horror as the sweet, sinister, 
bitter odor of honeysuckle, sandal- 
wood and aloes echoed from the sacred 
grove. A score of seductive young 
witches pranced in upon their broom- 
sticks and, without dismounting, sur- 
rounded the garden god. The vesper- 
tine hour was nigh, and over this irons 
landscape there floated the moon, an 
opal button in the sky. Then, to his 
shame and fear, he saw that the Satyr 
had vanished and in its place reared a 
Black Venus, the dread shape of an- 
cient Africa, and her face was the face 
of Lilith. The screaming lovely witches 
capered in fantastic spirals, each sport- 
ing a lighted candle. It was the dia- 
bolic circus of the Candles, the infernal 
circus of the Witches’ Sabbath. Rooted 
to the ground, Baldur realized with 
fresh amazement and vivid pain the 
fair beauty of Adam’s prehistoric wife, 
her luxurious blond hair, her shapely 
shoulders, her stature of a goddess— 
he trembled, for she had turned her 
mordant gaze in his direction. And 
he strove in vain to bring back the com- 
forting vision of the chamber. She 
smiled and the odors of sandal, honey- 
suckle and aloes encircled his soul like 
the plaited strands of her glorious hair. 
She was that other Lilith, the only 
offspring of the old Serpent. On what 
storied fresco limned by what wor- 
shiper of Satan had these accursed line- 
aments, this lithe, seductive figure been 
shown! Names of Satanic painters 
from Hell-Fire Breughel to Arnold 
Boécklin, from Felicien Rops to Franz 
Stuck passed through the halls of this 
nosophile’s memory. 

The clangor of the feast was be- 
come maddening. He heard the 
Venus ballet-music from Tannhauser 
entwined with the acridities of aloes, 
sandal and honeysuckle. Then the 
aroma of pitch, sulphur and asa- 
fetida cruelly strangled the other 
melodic emanations. Lilith, disdain- 
ing the shelter of her nymphs and 
their clowneries, stood forth in all the 
hideous majesty of AZnothea, the un- 
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dulating priestess of the abominable 
Shape. His nerves macerated by this 
sinful apparition, Baldur struggled to 
resist her mute command. What was 
it? He saw her wish streaming from 
her eyes. Despair! Despair! De- 
spair! There is no hope for thee, 
wretched earthworm! No abode but 
the abysmal House of Satan! De- 
spair, and you will be welcomed! By 
a violent act of volition, set in motion 
by his fingers fumbling a small gold 
cross he wore as a watch-guard, the 
heady fumes of the orgy dissipated. 
He was sitting facing the bowl and 
over it with her calm, confidential 
gaze was the figure of Lilith Pfeiffer. 
“Have I proved to you that per- 
fume is the art of arts?”’ she demanded. 
He rushed from the room and was 
shaking the grilled gate in the hall- 
way like a caged maniac, when with a 
pitying smile she released him. He 
reached the street at a bound. 
1“ the evil of perfume, I 
repeat was one against which the 
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venerable Fathers of the Church 
warned the faithful.” 

The preacher’s voice had sagged 
to a monotone. Baldur lifted his 
eyes in dismay. Near him sat the 
same woman, and she still stared at him 
as if to rebuke him for his abstraction. 
About her hovered the odor of iris. 
Had it been only a disturbing dream! 
Intoxicated by his escape from damna- 
tion, from the last of the Deadly Arts, 
he bowed his head in grateful prayer. 
What ecstasy to be once more in 
the arms of Mother Church! There, 
dipped in her lustral waters, and there 
alone would he find solace for his 
barren heart, pardon for his insane 
pride of intellect, and protection from 
the demons that waylaid his dolent 
soul! The sermon ended as it 
began: 

“And the Seven Deadly Sins, be- 
loved brethren, are: Pride, Covetous- 
ness, Lust, Anger, Gluttony, Envy 
and Sloth. Oremus!” 

“Amen,” fervently responded Bal- 
dur the Immoralist. 


ex 


PERFECTION 


WHat is there in the light of afternoon— 
The low, long waver through midsummer leaves 
On ripened grass—that all my spirit grieves, 
Beholding? Here the happy dreams of June 
Are all come true; the little harvest moon 
Lays her white sickle to the full gold sheaves 
Of sunbeams; in the ardor-darkened leaves 
A bird in utter joy forgets his tune. 


But oh! the sorrow—oh! the strange regret 


Here in my heart, because the summer’s prime 
Blooms now. The highest rapture of the year 
Trembles at zenith. Ah, belovéd, let 
Me never know thine all of love, to fear 
What cometh after love’s midsummertime. 
Rusy ARCHER. 
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By Cecil Carlisle Pangman 


T was manifestly of little use to 
] waste breath vilifying Applegath, 
so, after the first intemperate 
outbreak, I lit my pipe and settled 
back comfortably in the deep seat of 
the tonneau. He, poor fellow, without 
coat or waistcoat, his shirt sleeves 
rolled above his elbows, appeared from 
time to time crawling from beneath the 
car on one side or the other, mucked 
with oil and dust from head to heel, 
and with unfettered speech, saying pre- 
cisely whatsoever occurred to him out 
of the fulness of his heart. His peri- 
odic disappearances under me were 
followed by hammerings and clinkings 
and vague, unsettled rumblings from 
the interior of the machine, punctuated 
by violent oaths and exclamations of 
pain. 

Though slightly nervous at the 
thought of being thus perched upon an 
incipient volcano, engendered by ran- 
dom recollections of tales of exploding 
gasoline, or whatever it was these 
machines carried, I smoked on quietly 
and gradually regained my usual equi- 
poise of mind and temper. I have 
found that nothing conduces so much 
to an unclouded sense of one’s own 
well-being as the sight of some fellow- 
mortal very hot and dirty and busy, 
while one rests at ease with an un- 
trammeled soul. 

In truth, though, I had every reason 
to be the aggrieved party, and any ex- 
cess of language could not but be for- 
given me. Had not Applegath tempt- 
ed me from the club immediately after 
luncheon with enthusiastic descriptions 
of the unrivaled charms of motoring? 
Had he not drawn rosy and purely 
imaginative pictures of .the flight 
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through the country on such a bright 
afternoon, until my cautious blood had 
been stirred by the recital? Pictures 
of white, smooth ribbons of road that 
rolled up behind you to the tune of 
the purring motor; of shady byways 
streaked and dappled with bands of 
sunlight breaking through the screen 
of overarching trees, where the scent 
of clover and sweet hay hung heavy 
on the air—gateways to Lotos-land 
and fair countries of adventure; of 
far vistas of lake and waterway flash- 
ing into view from hilltops. 

Applegath talked well, for motoring 
was his hobby, and, having thus al- 
lowed him to get fairly mounted, I 
should have fled swiftly, only I had but 
just commenced my luncheon. Even 
on my insisting he should lunch with 
me, in the hope that when eating he 
would, perforce, be obliged to shut up, 
there seemed no perceptible lessening 
of the flow of his eloquence, and in 
sheer panic I surrendered. 

It was peace without honor, for I had 
rather gone on record as disapproving 
of the motoring fever which had lately 
overrun the club. My last feeble strug- 
gle availed me nothing, for on my say- 
ing I was going to Bellefont, Jack Mack- 
lem’s place, on an early train to spend 
Sunday, Applegath clinched all fur- 
ther argument by informing me that 
he, too, was bound there, and we could 
go together in his car. I got what little 
consolation I could from the thought 
that, after all, two or three hours’ quiet 
spin through the country on such a 
jewel of a day would certainly be much 
better for my health than loafing about 
the club until train-time. 

So this will explain how I came to 
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find myself settled very comfortably in 
the tonneau, watching the smoke from 
my pipe curl blue and faint into the 
hot, windless, afternoon air, while 
Applegath sweated and swore and 
toiled, bedewing himself plentifully with 
oil, and doing what I feared would 
prove permanent damage to his usu- 
ally even temper. 

When he emerged from time to time 
I thought it more considerate not to 
notice his condition nor to ask ques- 
tions, so I would gaze away down the 
road in blissful unconcern, or fix my 
eyes on some steadily floating speck 
of cloud sailing across the perfect blue 
of the summer sky, conscious all the 
while how he hated me at the moment 
and how his fingers itched to heave 
at my head the murderous monkey- 
wrench he carried. 

We had left the main road some miles 
back, and the byway on which we 
had suffered shipwreck ran between 
yellowing stretches of grain—truly 
Fields of the Cloth of Gold—inter- 
sected by the dark wavering lines of the 
snake-fences. On one hand they bil- 
lowed out of sight over a gentle rise 
in the ground and sloped away on the 
other to a little ridge of pine trees, 
whose dark green showed almost black 
against the vivid gold. Here and there 
ran a blaze of mustard or buckwheat 
flower, and over all arched the intense, 
glowing firmament, cloudless almost, 
and radiant with heat. There were no 
quiet tones of color, save the dark, 
restful band of pine trees; everything 
quivered and flamed in the fervent 
light outpoured upon them. About us 
crickets and grasshoppers were chirp- 
ing and clattering madly, and all sign 
of humanity or its habitations was 
absent from the landscape. 

I smoked on. I found the sun most 
disagreeably hot; my nose, I knew, 
would peel badly on the morrow and 
make me an unsightly object; more- 
over, I was deuced thirsty, and this 
seemed a land of sand and thorns where 
no place of assuagement was to be 
found. Altogether, there was every 
possibility of my relapsing into my 
former critical and uncharitable frame 
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of mind through sheer bodily discom- 
fort—deserting high Olympus and its © 
calm to mingle with Applegath in the 
dust of profanity and mutual abuse. 
His sudden reappearance saved me and 
the contemplation of the spectacle he 
presented restored my waning sense of 
well-being. 

“Damn!” said Applegath. 

Then he swung his arm and hurled 
something far out into the field. It 
was the monkey-wrench. It described 
a graceful parabola and disappeared 
without a sound into the sea of grain. 
It was as surely and as irrevocably lost 
as though it had sunk into a thousand 
fathoms of midocean. 

““That’s foolish,’ I remarked. 
may want it again.” 

“Oh, damn it! No, I won’t. It’s 
done for us,” Applegath spluttered. 

He held out on his palm a few frag- 
ments of metal at which I peered un- 
interestedly. He drew his other arm 
across his face, and the oil and per- 
spiration marked his countenance with 
a broad bar from chin to ear. His 
leather cap pushed on the back of his 
head, with the absurd goggles about 
the band, together with the general dis- 
order of his apparel, gave him such a 
really awful appearance that I’m 
afraid I may have smiled. Well, he 
couldn't get any hotter or redder—that 
is, where you could see his skin be- 
tween the patches of dust and grease— 
and I shouldn’t have thought he had 
any reserve of language, either—but he 
had. 

I let him run on. I, of course, was 
his guest. He had beguiled me out to 
ride with him and had stopped for 
no earthly reason on a lonely, de- 
serted stretch of road. Owing to him, 
I had been slowly cooking in the sun 
for an hour, was assailed with all the 
horrors of a consuming thirst, and 
would, probably, be late for dinner at 
my destination into the bargain. De- 
cidedly I was the aggrieved one and I 
could afford not to mind him over- 
much. After a purple minute or two, 
in which the heavens above and the 
earth beneath and the waters under 
the earth had been wracked for meta- 
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phors to explain just what sort of car 
this was and what manner of man I 
happened to be, his breath failed him 
completely. I said: 

“Now get yourself decent and climb 
in and start the bally thing going again. 
We've wasted a good hour here and it’s 
time we moved along.” 

He gazed up at me blankly. His 
lips moved, but speech deserted him. 

“T’ve sat here,” I went on pleas- 
antly, “‘and got my face burned to a 
cinder. I’m dying of thirst, and I hate 
being late for dinner. You'll have to 
get this machine to hump it all she 
knows.” 

He waved his fist in my face; he 
danced unholy dances upon the dust; 
he besmeared his countenance with 
new and fearful patterns. 

“We can’t! We can’t! You—you 
idiot, don’t you understand? We 
can’t!’ he shrieked at last, with much 
more that was hardly seemly. 

“What are you talking about?’ I 
broke in, perhaps a trifle impatiently, 
although -no suspicion of our er 
“ce O 


condition had reached me yet. 
course we can’t until you get on board 
and set the foolish thing going.”’ 

“But it won’t go, I’m telling you!” 


he cried. ‘Here I’m showing you 
what’s broken. It won’t go at all now 
—and I don’t believe that was the mat- 
ter to begin with. You won’t under- 
stand, of course, but this little piece of 
machinery is broken, and it won’t move 
an inch without it.” 

I regarded the fragments of splin- 
tered steel in his hands more closely 
and began to realize the magnitude of 
our misfortune. 

“Do you mean to say we’re stuck 
here?” I demanded. 

“That’s just what it is. I haven’t 
another piece in the tool-box. I could 
fit it on ina minute ifI had. But that 
is the blasted luck.” 

“Now, look here,” I said sternly, 
thoroughly aroused. “This is non- 
sense—sheer idiocy. I’m not going to 
be stuck here, let me tell you. I’m due 
at Macklem’s for dinner, and I’m going 
to get there, too.” 


“Well, you can’t—see! That’s all 
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there is to it. It’s a good fifteen miles 
from here, and you can’t walk and 
carry a suit-case, can you? Don’t you 
be a fool.” 

“Don’t be a fool yourself,” I re- 
torted hotly. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with a train? There must be a railway 
somewhere up this country. Or I'll 
get a cart from the nearest farm. I’m 
not going to spend the rest of my life 
on this piece of road, let me tell you.” 

“We haven’t passed a farmhouse for 
miles,” replied Applegath, ‘‘and the 
railroad is ’way back of us. Now, see 
here. The only way out of this is for 
me to walk back to the nearest station 
and wire my garage for the piece I want. 
They'll send it out by the first train 
with a mechanic, and I'll get a rig 
and drive right back with him. It 
won't take very long, and it’s all there 
is to do, anyway.” 

“Well, I'll go back too,” I asserted 
indignantly, ‘‘and take the train my- 
self. I’m through with motor-cars and 
all kindred abominations and unclean- 
ness. I'll never put foot in another as 
long as I live.”’ 

“Yes. And carry your grip a mat- 
ter of a couple of miles,” Applegath 
sneered. ‘“‘ You can’t go to Macklem’s 
as you are, you know. And if you go 
back to town you won't be able to get 
out again tonight, so you'll miss every- 
thing. Besides, someone has got to 
watch the car. It’s too valuable to 
leave on a piece of road like this.” 

“Huh!” I snorted. ‘“‘Who’d touch 
it, anyway? Who'd want a car that 
won't go unless they happened to have 
a dozen horses with nothing else to do 
but haul it round? They might take 
it home and put it on the front lawn and 
plant flowers in it; or an enterprising 
farmer might use it in his fields, to 
scare crows. No one else is going to 
run off with your old car. They’ll 
have to turn the road round it; it would 
be cheaper than trying to move it.” 

It may be noticed that my temper 
was getting slightly the better of me 
and I was saying things which might 
have hurt Applegath. He grew cool 
suddenly. 

“Don’t be a chump, old man,” he 
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said anxiously. “I blame myself for 
leading you into this, and I'll do all 
the work about getting you out. All 
you'll have to do will be to sit still 
and contemplate the landscape and 
all these lavish outpourings of Na- 
ture’s bounty. Consider the lilies and 
go to the ant, and see if you cannot 
learn some lesson and make a better 
man of yourself by the time I get back. 
There are tremendous possibilities in 
it, and you won’t have a chance to get 
tired.” 

His soft answer somewhat diminished 
my wrath, though not sufficiently to 
allow me to make any suggestion of 
going in his stead. I watched him 
sulkily as he tried with a handful of 
cotton waste to reduce his appearance 
to some outward semblance of re- 
spectability, and gave no response to 
his cheery farewell as he faced about 
the way we had come, and set out on 
his long walk. 

I really couldn’t remain long in the 
sulks. Though I was distressfully 
warm and the flies began to bother, 
and my throat had completely closed 
up with thirst, the peacefulness of 
this deserted countryside, sun-steeped, 
color-drenched, honey-scented, made 
its way through every pore of my soul. 
I climbed out of the car and found the 
only available square foot of shade on 
a grassy bank beside the roadway, 
filled my pipe again and lay back 
listening to the ascending hum of the 
unseen chirpers in the grain and the 
faintest whisper of the vagrant breezes 
delicately stirring the tasseled heads. 
But I found my thirst made smoking 
impossible, and I got up, resolved to 
explore along the road a bit to see if 
I could find a farmhouse or even a 
wayside well or stream. I strolled 
slowly along to where, a short dis- 
tance ahead, the road took a sharp 
turn, and upon rounding this, I came 
suddenly to a dead stop and rubbed 
my eyes with amazement. 

A deserted automobile was on one 
side of the roadway. The sun winked 
and flickered on the bright brasswork 
of the lamps, on the polished lacquer 
of the red body. A litter of tools and 
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fittings lying in the dust beside it spoke 
an eloquent tale of wreck and disaster. 
Here was another derelict upon the 
ocean of the highway, desolate and 
forgotten. I could hardly help laugh- 
ing outright as I approached. The 
thought of a fellow-sufferer was won- 
drous soothing. To my inexperienced 
eye the machine was an exact dupli- 
cate of the one I had left, and I al- 
most expected Applegath to emerge 
from behind or from under it and 
commence rubbing his face, discours- 
ing fluently the while. I began to 
wonder how it came to be abandoned 
in this fashion. 

Walking carelessly as I approached, 
I kicked over a box, and there was a 
wild scattering of tools and odds and 
ends of repair fittings. In common 
decency I couldn’t leave them scat- 
tered, and I began to pick them up 
and throw them back noisily into the 
box. WhenIhad finished and straight- 
ened up, half choked with dust, I be- 
came aware of a girl watching me from 
over the high back of the tonneau 
with amused eyes under a much 
tilted automobile cap. There were 
floating wisps of veiling about her face, 
which made it seem as though she had 
dropped from the sky “trailing clouds 
of glory,” instead of merely bobbing 
up from the seat. 

I bowed stiffy. I must have made 
a pleasing picture grubbing in the 
dust after bits of oily metal, and my 
hands were in consequence very filthy. 
That was why she looked so amused, 
probably. 

“Have you picked them all up?” 
she asked. 

“T believe so,” I answered, looking 
all about me on the road. “I didn’t 
know anyone was near. I couldn’t 
see anybody.” 

“‘T was asleep down on the seat,” she 
said. ‘You wakened me with the 
noise you made throwing those things 
about. Be sure you’ve got them all, 
please. They may come in useful, you 
know, some time or other. Though, 
to be sure, you never seem to have the 
particular piece you want at the par- 
ticular time.” 
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“No. You never do, as I know to 
my cost,” I assented ruefully. ‘‘That’s 
why I’m strolling about the road. 
But I’m really very sorry I awakened 

ou.” 

“Why, did you come in an auto- 
mobile?”’ she asked, smiling forgiv- 
ingly. 

“Indeed I did.” 

“Where is it? Near here?” 

“Only a hundred yards or so around 
the corner,’’ I replied, waving my 
hand in that direction. “I should be 
on my guard looking after it, but I’m 
so disgusted with its abominable be- 
havior I’m ashamed to be seen with 
it. Besides, I wandered off to look 
for a drink of something, somewhere. 
After an hour or two in the sun, ‘my 
clay with long oblivion hath gone dry,’ 
you know, and I’m really dying of 
thirst.” 

“ But fill me with the old familiar juice, 
Perchance I may recover by and bye.” 
She capped my quotation neatly, dis- 
appearing behind the high back of the 
seat, and presently sitting up again 


holding out a flask and a bottle of 
mineral water. 
“Here you are. 
Billy is an old hand at this game of 
camping by theroad. Long and cruel 
experience has taught him never to 


Do help yourself. 


travel without his commissariat. I’m 
afraid the water is a trifle warm, 
though.” 

It was; but never had I tasted, in a 
long and fairly intimate acquaintance 
with many and varied beverages, such 
a delicious, soul-satisfying drink. I 
felt rejuvenated and the world grew 
young again with me. 

“But isn’t this weird?’ I remarked, 
after a pause. ‘‘ Both shipwrecked be- 
cause some little piece of metal is miss- 
ing from the repair-box. I’m sure the 
car I’ve left is exactly the same as 
this one, and probably each of us has 
the precise fragment of which the 
other stands so urgently in need. My 
friend, who beguiled me out, is tramp- 
ing his way back to get assistance.” 

“Yes, it is funny,” she asserted, 
“breaking down so close to each other 
and never knowing. Something seemed 
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to go wrong inside and Billy worked 
underneath for hours and failed to lo- 
cate the trouble. And then, after all, 
it turned out to be only gasoline he had 
run short of. He discovered it about 
the very last thing. He had to go off 
to get help, and he’s left me in charge. 
It’s one of my first experiences at the 
game, and none of them have been 
very promising. Do you know any- 
thing about automobiles?” 

“Nothing at all,” I replied piously, 
“and my recent introduction does not 
inspire me with any very urgent desire 
for greaterintimacy. My friend turned 
himself from a respectable member of 
society into a boiler-maker and chim- 
ney-sweep in five minutes and shocked 
me horribly with his language. I pre- 
fer to remain only upon bowing terms 
with the monster. It’s not so bad, I'll 
allow, when you’re perched comfort- 
ably on his back and he proves fairly 
tractable; but to lie on one’s own back 
in the dust underneath and pry into 
his workings while oil and grease drip 
into your eyes is another and less pleas- 
ing feature.” 

“Exactly like Billy!’ she cried mer- 
rily. ‘He was a sight, poor man, and 
I’m afraid I hindered him dreadfully, 
because he couldn’t say the things he 
wanted to say—the things the machine 
probably understands quite well by 
now, and they seem to help a man an 
awful lot when he’s struggling with 
machinery and tools and things.” 

“Been here long?’’ I queried, after a 
short pause, in which I finished the 
remainder of the apollinaris. 

“Oh, ages and ages—a thousand 
years at least! Who is President now, 
or are we still United States, or what?” 

“T’ve been more than a thousand 
years on the road myself,” I replied, 
“so I’ve no news of any kind.” 

‘““Where are we, anyway? Do you 
know where Bellefont is—Mr. Jack 
Macklem’s place, and how far we are 
from it?” 

“Bellefont?” I queried. ‘*Jack Mack- 
lem’s?”” 

Li} Yes.”’ 

“Why, are you going there too?” 

“Too? Why, are you?” 
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“T came out with that intention, but 
goodness knows if I ever will. And 
Jack will never forgive me for being 
late for dinner, and I won’t forgive 
myself for missing it, either.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid we’re going to be 
very late, if we get there at all tonight.” 

“Don’t put it that way. We're 
bound to get there some time or 
other,” I said forlornly, seating myself 
on the fence. “I suppose we must 
wait here until we are rescued. I don’t 
believe anyone ever travels along this 
road, and there doesn’t seem to be a 
sign of a house anywhere. Queer where 
these farmer-people tuck themselves 
away, isn’t it?” 

“It is, rather. Billy knows the coun- 
try around here pretty well, and I 
fancy he’ll find the nearest place where 
he can get a cart of sorts and come back 
forus. In the meantime we must pos- 
sess our souls in patience.” 

“He'll never come back,” I remarked 
dismally. ‘I know he won’t. This is 
an enchanted piece of road, and, having 
left it, he will never be able to find it 
again. We will wait here faithfully at 
our posts until we starve to death, and 
ages afterward, when the charm is 
broken, some adventurous stranger will 
happen across this spot afd discover a 
decayed automobile of ancient pattern 
and the remains of us two hapless pil- 
grims moldering to dust.” 

“Well, you are cheerful about it, any- 
way,” she answered. “It’s very nice 
to have someone around who always 
looks on the bright side of things and 
refuses to be discouraged. I feel much 
more hopeful now.” 

Anc. as a sign thereof she settled 
back contentedly into her seat, her 
eyes drooping languidly, as though she 
planned to resume the slumbers from 
which I had so rudely awakened her. 
I was thus at liberty to study her more 
closely. I found her distinctly pleas- 
ing to look upon. In fact, I was not 
above admitting that Fortune, though 
playing me a cruel trick in thus plac- 
ing my dinner in jeopardy, might have 
treated me much worse and denied me 
both companionship and refreshment 
in the wilderness. 
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I lit a cigarette and smoked in silence 
for some time, stealing an occasional 
glance at the fair stranger curled on 
the tonneau seat below me. The sun 
was beginning to decline a little into 
the west and the fierceness of the heat 
seemed to moderate with the waning 
of the afternoon. A light breeze rippled 
over the golden fields around me, stir- 
ring the heavy, languid air and, in its 
cooling breath I felt my torpor of spirit 
fall away suddenly and madness seize 
hold upon me. 

A brilliant idea had come into my 
head. It was more than brilliant—it 
was pyrotechnic, coruscating, fiery, 
iridescent. It was likewise madness. I 
got down from my perch on the fence 
and stole softly back to the car. On 
the tool-box in the middle of the road 
stood the empty apollinaris bottle 
which had contributed so materially 
to my salvation. Seizing it, I hurried 


quickly down the road, breaking into 
a run when the corner was turned, 
and in a few minutes I was back at 
Applegath’s car. 


I thereupon climbed 
in, lifted up the cushion of the driving 
seat and disclosed the metal tank 
which contained the gasoline supply 
for the engines. I knew about it, for 
before we had started I had seen Apple- 
gath measure with a stick the quantity 
it contained. I unscrewed the cap 
and, to my delight, with the aid of 
a little rubber tube which I had found, 
I discovered that I could siphon the 
gasolene into the bottle. Up the 
dusty road I sped with my precious 
freight to the other car and emptied 
my bottle into the tank. As I have 
said, the cars appeared to be exact 
duplicates, so far as I could tell, and 
I had no difficulty. The noise I made 
aroused the girl for the second time, 
and she sat up very much bewildered 
at my actions. 

“Whatever are you doing?’ she 
cried, her eyes widening with amaze- 
ment. 

“It’s a direct inspiration from 
heaven,” I answered, climbing down 
into the road. ‘“‘The high gods have 
sent asign. I'll be back in a minute 
and explain.” 
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In one of the side baskets I found 
another empty bottle, and with the 
two I raced off down the road again. 
I got myself into a fearful heat, but 
wasted not a moment going or re- 
turning. When safely delivered of 
my second supply of gasoline, I sat 
down and began to fan myself feebly. 

“You poor man,” the girl remarked 
pityingly, ““whatever did you go and 
get so hot for? Why are you racing 
up and down the road? Is it a course 
of treatment for anything?” 

“No, it’s dinner—Jack Macklem’s 
dinner,” I panted. ‘Now see here, 
I’m going to get ourselves out of this 
and I’ve been stealing the gasoline out 
of my friend’s car. I left him plenty, 
so don’t worry about him. I wouldn't 
care, anyway, if I’d pumped his tank 
dry. I don’t know a thing about 


automobiles, as I told you, but it 
appeared to me that if all this car 
needed was gasoline, and the other 
car had it to spare, it was sheer inepti- 
tude to sit here by the roadside, good- 
ness only knows how long, waiting for 


rescue which may never come. Are 
you game to come along, for I’m going 
to set this car moving or know the 
reason why. I'll undertake to pick 
the road and keepit. Will you try it?” 

“Yes, if you think it will really move; 
but I don’t believe it. Billy worked 
for hours. Besides, it’s dangerous to 
try to run one unless you understand 
all about it. Billy says so. He says 
it takes years of training.” 

“Well, if Billy came this far, I can 
go the rest,” I retorted. “That is, if 
your Billy is Billy Beverley.” 

The iteration of Billy annoyed me, 
likewise the imputation that I couldn’t 
run a motor-car if I set my mind to 
it. I had watched Applegath manipu- 
late his levers and pedals and things, 
without knowing much about the why 
or the wherefore of the same, but I flat- 
tered myself I could get the hang 
of them in a very short while. To 
begin with I seized the handle pro- 
jecting from the front of the car as I 
had watched Applegath do, with 
amused tolerance at the time, and 
turned it briskly. I turned and turned 
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and went on turning, until the per- 
spiration started out on my face and 
the dust arose from under my feet, but 
still the car stood immovable in the 
sun. 
“You have to do something to these 
levers first, I think,’ she hazarded. 

I came round beside the car and 
looked, rather bewildered, at the med- 
ley of levers and pedals, but I would 
not face failure and allow my boast- 
ing to bring me into disrepute with 
this damsel. She leaned forward and 
touched a small handle by the steering- 
wheel. 

“IT remember now. You must start 
the sparking something or other. Billy 
explained it all to me. It makes the 
gasoline explode, or something. Try 
that.” 

Though the directions were vague 
and the explanation still more so, I 
felt something must be done, and I 
moved the handle up a few notches. 
I was in serious doubt. I didn’t want 
to interfere in any way with the gaso- 
line, and as for inviting or assisting it 
to indulge in anything like explosions 
seemed foolhardy beyond words. 
Still, if it wes supposed to be used 
on these cars, it might be just as well 
to give it a chance. Then I went 
back to the front of the car again and 
turned the handle. After a couple of 
revolutions there was an answering 
clatter and hum from the inside of the 
machine and the car began to throb 
and vibrate violently. 

“Hurrah!” the girl cried excitedly, 
standing up. ‘“ You’ve started it. It’s 
just splendid!” 

I climbed in hastily, pulled the 
first lever to my hand, which proved 
to be the throttle, and more by good 
fortune, or rather entirely with the 
help of that lady, who certainly was 
looking after me that day, pressed the 
mid-speed clutch, and we shot off 
down the road. 

My blood flew to my head with 
excitement. I hardly knew what I 
was doing as I grasped the steering- 
wheel and guided the car into the 
middle of the road. I had infused this 
monster, this Frankenstein, with life, 
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and I was giddy with the miracle. I 
was conscious of the girl applauding 
behind me in the tonneau, and almost 
immediately she climbed over into the 
seat beside me, holding on by my shoul- 
ders to steady herself. 

What did I care for Applegath and 
his property put in my keeping, now 
deserted so faithlessly, and rapidly 
being left in the rear? Or what of 
the luckless Billy and his dismay upon 
returning to find his car gone and only 
the tool-box in the middle of the road 
to assure him he had not made a 
mistake and come to the wrong place? 
Or what of my grip in Applegath’s 
car and my consequent lack of suit- 
able raiment for Macklem’s dinner? 
It would all come right. Applegath 
would find the unhappy Billy and they 
would come along together. It only 
resolved itself into a change of partners 
and, as it happened, neither of them 
had proved himself worthy of us. And 
if they didn’t meet—what matter? In 
the meantime 

It took me a few minutes to gauge 


the steering-gear and to make proper 
allowance foreach turn. Several times 
we whirled along with two wheels 
in the ditch and in recovering would 
shoot across the road into a similar 


position on the other side. But I 
steadied down at last, and even grew 
bold enough to take my eyes for 
an instant from the road before me 
and snatch a look at my companion. 
She was unmistakably enjoying the 
adventure as much as I. Our start 
had been so sudden, she had had no 
time to fasten her veil properly under 
her chin, and it floated behind her in 
a long streamer. My own hat had 
long since been blown from my head, 
but I neither missed nor regarded it. 
I tooted deliriously on the horn as 
we scurried on to the main road, 
and, facing the sinking sun, sped on 
our way. We should make dinner 
easily if no misadventure befell. And 
Applegath and Billy! They would 
be mystified to complete stupefaction, 
of course, and neither in any way 
would be able to help the other solve 
the puzzle of our disappearance. 
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My companion shot a glance of 
frankest admiration at me from time 
to time, and in such beams I ex- 
panded, rejoicing in my pride of suc- 
cessful achievement. The rush of air 
fanned her cheeks to a glorious show of 
color, her lips were parted to inhale 
long breaths of enjoyment and her 
whole frame was a-quiver with the 
swift tides of excitement. I was 
perilously afraid of my charge, yet 
would not, for untold riches, have 
wished myself elsewhere nor abated 
one iota of my responsibility. 

The car traveled gloriously, seeming 
to know how it carried my honor in 
addition to our two poor lives. The 
motors purred steadily and evenly, 
and I steadfastly kept foot and hand 
free from any allurements of lever or 
pedal, clutching only the steering- 
wheel firmly, for who could tell but 
that some random touch would send 
us skyrocketing into space, or halt us 
dead and reduce me to horrible abase- 
ment! 

The smooth road slipped under us 
mile after mile. The shadows grew 
long athwart the way, and the dust of 
some jogging vehicle ahead of us hung 
in a glowing, golden glory. We shot 
from the half-twilight of elm-arched 
stretches of road back into the level 
beams again; skimmed tumultuously 
through hamlets, to the wild blare of 
the horn; toiled up grades where I had 
no knowledge of the gear change, and 
prayed inwardly that each gasp of the 
overstrained motors should not prove 
to be the last, and that they might 
serve us but a little while longer. The 
low sun was beating in my eyes, and 
we seemed to be running into the 
heart of it; swallowed up in a very sea 
of glowing color—a palpitating, vital 
opalescence. 

We slid over the crest of the last 
hill, and shining beneath us were the 
waters of the river and the roofs of 
Bellefont peering through the trees. 
We dropped down into the dewy, 
scented valley where dusk had already 
fallen, merciful heaven guiding my 
hand aright to the brake, which saved 
us from disaster, and pure, unadul- 
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terated pride and vainglory made me 
toot the horn every inch of the way 
from the lodge gates, where I came 
within an ace of losing a wheel, to the 
very doors of the great house itself. 

The hideous clamor drew the in- 
mates to the doorstep, and foremost was 
Jack Macklem watching us amazedly. 
Then, at the vital moment, I lost my 
head a little and forgot brake and 
throttle, and dared not experiment. As 
we whirled past I cried out excitedly: 

““Come and stop it, someone!”’ 

Round the circle of the driveway 
we sped, across the tennis-court, over 
two large flower-beds and back again 
before the cheering crowd now grouped 
on the lawn. With really beautiful 
unanimity they all proceeded to take 
refuge in the shelter of the deep stone 
porch, from which they shouted en- 
couragement. 

“Get aboard and stop it!” I yelled. 
“T can't!” 

And again we flashed by on another 
tour of depredation and destruction. 
Then young Jimmy Macklem ran and 


headed us off as we were preparing to 
plunge into a thick laburnum hedge, 
leaped for the tonneau, hurling him- 


self in over the side. He reached over 
my shoulder and jammed the emer- 
gency brake hard down, then slipped 
beside me and closed the throttle, 
slowing us down beautifully alongside 
the doorway. Everyone came for- 
ward applauding as I helped my com- 
panion down, and, turning to Macklem, 
requested gravely to be presented. 
This he accomplished with equal 
gravity, and the girl inclined as 
gravely to my bow. 

“Now, are we in time for dinner?’ 
I asked. ‘‘That’s the main reason for 
this circus. I staked my reputation 
on reaching here in time for dinner.”’ 

“Yes. Lots of time, old man. But 
what reputation as a chauffeur had 
you to stake, anyway? This is a new 
role for you. I didn’t know you had 
a car or knew how to run one. I 
rather thought you disapproved ‘i 

““Oh—ah—yes, of course,” I inter- 
rupted. ‘But there’s no saying what 
one can do when one really tries. 
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This was a case of beauty in distress 
which called forth my best and noblest 
endeavors. Besides, I didn’t want to 
miss your dinner.” 

Again the wild blare of an auto-horn 
sounded up the avenue, and there shot 
into sight Applegath in his car with 
Billy Beverley beside him. 

“‘He’s raving, raving,”’ I thought. 
‘“** Nunc dimittis’ is the watchword.”’ 

He slowed down handsomely with 
the ease of a practiced chauffeur, and 
when he caught sight of me in the 
forefront of the group his jaw fell in 
undisguised amazement. 

“Well! You here?” were his first 
words. “I am blowed.”’ 

“Yes, of course, I’m here,’’ I as- 
sented pleasantly. ‘‘You wouldn’t 
bring me, so I came along myself. 
Where did you expect I’d be?” 

“In the nearest ditch with the car 
on top of you, or on top of as much of 
you as wasn’t strewn about the land- 
scape. How in the name of goodness 
did you manage?”’ 

“In the other car—Beverley’s car, of 
course. I ran it out.” 

“You didn’t! You couldn’t! You 
haven’t sense enough to run a p’ram’. 
Besides, it had run out of gasoline.” 

“I know all that,” I retorted loftily, 
“but yours hadn’t, you see. I stole 
some. There was precious little sense 
in both of us sitting like mummies on 
the roadside waiting to be rescued 
when I could get one car to go. I 
considered the ant, as you suggested, 
to good advantage. So we came on. 
Got my bag safe?”’ 

“Yes. But it’s more than you de- 
serve by a long shot. I nearly had a 
fit when I came back and couldn’t find 
you. I didn’t think I had done the 
right thing leaving you all alone in 
the wild, rude wilderness without a 
guardian. My conscience smote me 
for it afterward.” 

“All the smiting your conscience 
gives you won’t trouble you any,” I 
flung back. 

“Never you mind. I got the fitting 
out from town quicker than I ex- 
pected and wasted more time looking 
for you than I did in getting the car 
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fixed. I only headed here in despera- 
tion, thinking you must have got a 
lift of some sort, and round the first 
corner found Billy weeping over his 
tool-box in the middle of the road, 
claiming his car must have been too 
good to live and that it had been 
caught up to heaven, for it couldn’t 
possibly have been moved otherwise.”’ 

“That’s all he knows about auto- 
mobiles.” 

“Huh! Is Saul among the prophets? 
But I don’t believe yet that you ran it 
all this way yourself, and Billy says 
the girl didn’t know beans about it, 
either.” 

“Puzzle it out for yourself, then,”’ I 
remarked condescendingly. “Live and 
learn, my son, and don’t imagine the 
only way to move an auto is by bad- 
wording it. A little love and patience 
will work miracles—understanding, 
sympathy and insight, Applegath. 
Pray for enlightenment and a larger 
outlook upon things.” 

Then I went indoors, and presently, 
clothed with purple and fine linen, I 
led my fair companion of the motor-car 
down to dinner, for, as Jack had said, 
since we had shared the dangers of the 
afternoon together, we should also reap 
our reward in company. Billy looked 
somewhat dark at this, but no one 
minded him—ourselves least of all. 
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The dinner proved quite worth com- 
ing for—likewise several other things. 
Applegath joined me on the terrace 
overlooking the river, where I strolled 
smoking a cigar. His manner was 
most deferential, spiced with a sus- 
picion of a deeper intimacy. There 
was a hint of fellowship about it, as 
though he looked upon me in a new 
light, as a member and brother-crafts- 
man in some guild or order. I almost 
expected to be assailed with some 
strange sign or grip, indicative of 
secret understanding and a common 
purpose in life. 

“Well, old chap, how do you like it? 
Isn’t it the very finest sport going? 
You'll be buying one of your own, I 
suppose.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I replied 
slowly. “It isn’t altogether the car, 
and that. It’s who you have to go 
along with you. I'll see about that 
part of it first, perhaps.” 

And I did—but that was some time 
afterward. She helped me choose the 
first car. It was the same make as 
Applegath’s and Billy’s, but we were 
careful to explain to them that it was 
not to be construed in any wayas a 
compliment to their knowledge. It was 
only on account of what their cars had 
been responsible for one bright, sum- 
mer afternoon. 
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NOWADAYS 


First SOCIETY WOMAN—What makes you think she was married twice? 
SeconD Society Woman—She has two children. 


PAYMENT INDEFINITELY DEFERRED 


OET—I write for posterity. 


Epitor—That will be all right; we pay on publication. 





CODFISH ARISTOCRACY 


By Wallace Irwin 


F all the fish that swim or swish 
() In’ ocean’s deep autocracy, 
There’s none possess such haughtiness 
As the codfish aristocracy. 


A Cod I knew whose blood was blue, 
A courtly and a subtle fish, 

Who felt a scorn for baser born 
Mere mackerel or cuttlefish. 


The sawfish blade to him betrayed 
The hall-mark of the artisan: 
The swordfish, too, our hero knew 

For reasons merely partisan. 


Both day and night, in sorry plight, 
With sadness and humility, 

The Cod would sigh, ‘‘If only I 
Were raised to the nobility, 


“Much would I thank some dame of rank 
To form a social bond with me, 

To drop a line and show, in fine, 
She wished to correspond with me.” 


This cod-like thought, oft fancied, brought 
A sentimental tenderness; 

Till day by day he pined away 
To fair, patrician slenderness. 


But man or fish whose dearest wish 
Is faithfully idealized, 

(If long enough and strong enough) 
Will come to see it realized. 


So by and bye there floated nigh 
The Princess Sue of Dolibote, 
Who, with a rod and bait for cod, 
Sat fishing from her jolly-boat. 


A chance at last! The bait was cast 
Before that Cod of olden line— 

A wondrous fly of dainty dye 
Suspended by a golden line. 
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The minnows nigh exclaimed, “Oh, my! 
We do not like the look of it!”’ 

But Mister Cod, with scornful nod, 
Swam up and ate the hook of it. 


The line she drew, and up he flew, 
An elegant, though swishing, Cod, 

Right through the blue where Princess Sue 
Sat toying with her fishing-rod. 


He landed—flap !—upon her lap, 
And lay with gasps of gratitude, 
Exclaiming thus, ‘‘ Excuse the fuss— 

I’m dying of beatitude!”’ 


And so he died, ensconced in pride, 
Yet with a due humility. 

He’d had his wish—that scheming fish 
Was raised to the nobility. 


This goes to show, of all below 
The submarine autocracy 

There’s none possess such haughtiness 
As the Codfish aristocracy. 
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POSITIVE PROOF 


66 DON’T know whether he dances or not.” 
‘He doesn’t. I have danced with him.” 
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IN CHICAGO 


M RS. DE STYLE (to child of divorced parents)}—Are you mama’s pretty 
little darling? 
Cuitp>—Dunno; the court hasn’t decided yet. 





THE MASQUE OF VENUS 


By Kate Masterson 


hideous papier-maché and rub- 

ber contrivance that women 
put on, upon retiring, for the purpose 
of softening and whitening the face, 
removing blemishes and imparting 
what the advertisements called a 
“warm, healthful glow.” 

There were holes for the eyes and 
strings that tied the affair and held 
it in place. With one on, a woman 
looked so much of a fright that she 
would scare any burglar that ever 
carried a dark-lantern, for burglars, 
like other criminals, have a peculiar 
abhorrence for the supernatural, and 
persons unused to ghosts are apt to 
associate them with horrible things. 

The manufacturer of these masques 
probably never thought of them as 
symbolic, but they were significant 
of the fact that woman must in all 
cases be on guard with her world if she 
would be graceful. Neither the up- 
heaval of her soul nor the dishevel- 
ment of her hair can be placed on view 
with anything like good effect. 

Man may rage, storm, fight and go 
through all sorts of strenuous gladia- 
torial convulsions bodily and mentally, 
and people call him strong, terrible, 
powerful. But woman, even the Sar- 
dou heroines and the Ibsen ladies, 
must mingle a grain of decorum with 
her emotions and keep her hair in curl 
through grief and joy, rage and despair. 

When a revolting spectacle is called 
for, the makers of melodrama know 
well enough that a Mother Frochard 
or some other terrible old woman with 
uncombed locks and ungirded waist 
need only show herself to win the 
hisses and the jeers of the gallery. 
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. “HIS used to be the name of a 


Feminine wickedness may sometimes 
lurk successfully beneath golden hair 
and blue eyes, but when you associate 
it with personal ugliness and disorder 
you get a combination impossible to 
tolerate. 

Some talented women actors of 
rugged feature and brains that dis- 
dained fallals have essayed to become 
famous by personating upon the stage 
the hateful old crones of history, but 
invariably the efforts, although artistic, 
have failed to win the popularity that 
tends to fame or fortune. There can 
be no feminine Lears or Shylocks to 
thrill us with the tempestuous passions 
of age, and history is kind enough to 
soften with some weakness the records 
of even the most terrible of its women. 

Du Barry, Pompadour, Medici and 
the Russian Catherine—how time has 
smoothed the stormy pages of their 
lives until we weep for them, and in 
their ruffs and powdered hair enshrine 
them in our boudoirs in cunning gold 
frames and talk cleverly about their 
interesting careers. 

Time is their masque, the most 
wonderful of all, turning them into 
sketchy wraiths of what they really 
were, dimming their sins in a haze of 
tears—until we almost love them for 
all that they were not. A woman’s 
name that lives through the centuries 
need not be laid away in lavender. 

Modernity, that has. done so much 
for woman, has also taken much away, 
and sometimes it seems as though 
Venus were about to lay aside her 
masque for good. We tremble in the 
throes of a time when lovely woman 
appears to topple a bit on her pedestal 
—the veils of reserve removed with 
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the fluttering fichus and the lace scarfs 
of the old-time heroine laid away; 
garments that, like the little shawls 
which our great-grandmothers wore, 
had more significance than warmth. 

In their place we wear jaunty sweat- 
ers fashioned like a man’s or else made 
gay with bright buttons and rakish 
little pockets, giving freedom to the 
form and allowing generally for the 
exercise and exertion necessary to golf, 
walking, riding, motoring—all the out- 
door sports that are part of a woman’s 
life today. 

What women have accomplished and 
what they have become in this magic 
woman-age we live in is the story of 
the present rather than of the past— 
the world rings with it. Society, the 
stage, literature, the law, science, all 
have their women prophets. There 


has been a breaking down of fences— 
a clearing away of brambles, and the 
woman who would escape the oppro- 
brium that clings to the old fashions 
overdoes, rather than not, the rules of 
the new game. 


Is it worth the candle? While we 
revel at present in the social picnic 
attitude, casting old-time decorum to 
the wind, will not the inevitable re- 
action leave women bereft of a great 
part of their charm?—elusiveness, the 
invisible domino of reserve that used 
to be called modesty, a word that we 
hear very little of today in the up to 
date lexicon. 

Dinner talk now includes such topics 
as divorce, elopements and racy family 
rows that have become newspaper 
history. These subjects are not rated 
as gossip, which deals rather with mat- 
ters. that are not yet public property. 
Such matters are only talked of at 
tea-tables, and it must be admitted 
that we are never dull. But our 
black coffee stories have become clubby 
to an extent that embarrasses a butler, 
although the debutante and the dow- 
ager express equal amusement and 
neither flinches under the new code. 

The cigarette is no longer the ex- 
clusive property of the lady villain of 
melodrama—it is the mainstay of the 
fashionable novelist—part of the out- 
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fitting of the sweet girl graduate and 
the bride, for fashion advocates it, and 
it is quite continental to have one’s 
own special brand with a silk tip match- 
ing the complexion and a little golden 
cigarette-case swinging from the chate- 
laine. 

This delightful freedom of manner 
we accept in a different spirit, however, 
from the continental, or even the Eng- 
lishwoman, who, despite her propensity 
for smoking, insists on many of the 
small proprieties that never occur to 
us. Abroad, womankind is. still 
hemmed in by restrictions that do not 
touch us, either as maids or as matrons 
—we are so completely free and so 
conscious of it—that it requires no seer 
or no Japanese crystal to trace the 
shadow of a decline in man’s chivalrous 
attitude toward us with the growth of 
the new camaraderie. 

Conversation between men and 
women at a modern function is like a 
mental waltz between brains, the ideas 
embracing each other in a whirl of in- 
visible music. Propriety is never lost 
sight of, but the nearness is exhilarat- 
ing as wine, and the up to date girl 
thinks happily of the dull days when 
women trailed off after dinner to 
dreary, manless drawing-rooms, like 
exiled penitents, leaving to men the 
golden hour with their cigars. 

Of course the up to date woman is 
too clever to misunderstand the situa- 
tion. She never but half lifts the 
masque, and the reason that men find 
the new condition so agreeable is that 
ten or twelve years ago they were 
forced to seek further afield for this 
comfortable after-dinner chumship. 
But in this particular crisis women 
showed the natural shrewdness that 
characterizes them as a sex. They 
stepped down from the throne in order 
to cope with the man who brilliantly 
summed up the situation in the famous 
toast: ‘To Women—once our superiors 
—now our equals!” 

How long will this new attitude 
allure in comparison with the old be- 
witchment of the undiscovered soul 
and the garmented heart?—the woman 
in the boudoir surrounded by her mys- 
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terious frills and laces, a most impor- 
tant part of the Venus masque since 
the time that lady rose from the sea 
shrouded in the rosy mists of sun- 
kissed foam. 

So interesting and compelling is the 
newer type of woman that the novelist 
and the playwright have made her 
theirown. She shines forth as a speak- 
er of scintillating lines, the centre of 
stirring situations—a piquantly dom- 
inating figure, although no poet sings 
sonnets to her eyebrow. 

She is not a creature to set to music 
—the clubby girl, the feminine good- 
fellow. Nor are those noble woman 
souls that meet in council now and then 
to regulate the affairs of nations and 
the size of other people’s families. 

Fashions have changed woman’s 
contour alarmingly within the cen- 
turies. She has evolved from the or- 
nate draperies of the Greek period and 
the Middle Ages to the absurdly drawn 
waist and puffy panniers of the Renais- 
sance and Watteau epochs, then con- 
tracting into the slim sheath of the 
Empire only to burst into the efful- 
gence of 1830. 

But within this outer shell the 
woman has remained practically the 
same, and the sudden hip or the 
straight front have not been deeper 
than the bone—the whalebone. 
Woman has always worn her masque, 
and the question that the Sphinx has 
asked since it first saw the sun rise— 
has been always ‘‘ Woman?”’ 

We moderns threaten to answer the 
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question—and destroy the enchant- 
ment in one fell swoop, for mystery 
carries us while it eludes and we follow 
blindly like children after a piper. 
The boudoir woman has held her own 
from the Byzantine to the Bridge age, 
and the question that echoes in clair- 
audient ears is—can we who have 
emerged from the chiffons so boldly 
resume them gracefully when the ciga- 
rette is burned to its ‘tip and the pipe 
of our popularity has gone out? 

What, then, when the recessional is 
sounded for the woman unafraid of 
mice and men—the advanced athletic 
girl who knows law and logic better 
than the poets and who prefers a good 
bull-pup to a chaperon? If matri- 
mony claims her—and of course that is 
what she aims at in spite of her mor- 
tar-board—she can relapse gracefully 
into enforced femininity and pose as a 
glorious sacrifice to sex. 

But what of the unattached girl— 
the girl in the various walks of work 
once sacred to the trousered male, too 
magnificently emancipated to care 
whether her hat is on straight or the 
end of her nose in need of a powder- 
puff? What can she do when all is said 
and done but exhibit herself as a terri- 
ble example of the blight that came 
upon womankind during the wonderful 
cigarette and bridge-whist era, when 
the masque of Venus was laid aside and 
the game of life became so absorbing 
that, interested in our own selfish play, 
we absolutely forgot that problemat- 
ical person—the Woman of the Future? 
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WHAT HE WOULD DO WITH IT 


KINDLY OLD LADY (to urchin with a cigarette)—You're not going to smoke 
that nasty thing, little boy? 
Urcuin—Oh, no, mum. 
“But what are you going to do with it?” 
“I’m takin’ it home fer a present fer me fashionable mudder.” 
Sept. 1905 
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THE FAMILY PACK 


ING OF CLUBS—that’s her papa— 
Just how many, I don’t know; 

This and that, et cetera, 

President of So-and-So. 

What a fortune he must owe 
When he has the dues to pay! 

Still, the game is never slow 
If you have the card to play. 


QUEEN oF D1AMonDs—Mama, 
Gleaming, glistening, aglow; 
Nothing in America 
Can surpass her jeweled show. 
Dazzling brilliants in a row, 
New devices every day. 
Cost? What does that matter, though, 
If you have the card to play? 


QueEEN or HEartTs—and that is—ah! 
How a fellow’s heart will go! 

That is She—incognita, 
Save to—(see the name below). 
Lips—a crimson rose a-blow, 

Eyes that lead the stars astray; 
Everything just comme il faut, 

If you have the card to play. 
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Knave—myself—to end your woe, 
Wait until you hear her say: 
“You've a chance with Love & Co., 
If you have the card to play!” 
Fevix CARMEN. 
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THIS COMMERCIAL AGE 


PEN FIELD—What are you going to do now you have sold your great picture? 
SmeRE—Dramatize it. 
“And then?” 
“Turn it into a popular novel.” 
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A WARE RIVER CLUB TALE 


By Henry Sydnor Harrison 


HEN Millicent, in a veritable 

\ \ whirl of delight, imparted 

to him the glad tidings that 
the great Paul Wrexham, poet of love, 
essayist and lecturer, and, in addition, 
the latest and most ecstatic of her lit- 
erary loves, was actually to be in town 
for a few days with friends, Ranville 
groaned. This comment, however, 
being spiritual rather than vocal, 
passed without censure; and Millicent, 
attributing to a kind of perfectly negli- 
gible jealousy the obvious lack of en- 
thusiasm with which he received the 
wonderful news, rattled gaily on with 
the details of Wrexham’s expected 
visit. 

Of all the people in that town, Ran- 
ville felt nowadays that he had the 
heaviest grudge against Miss Martha 
Poyner, spinster, of the Bellomont In- 
stitute. Miss Poyner it was who, for 
self-glory and incidental emolument, 
had organized the Young Ladies’ Liter- 
ary Club, the avowed purpose of which 
was, in the words of the folder, to “ pro- 
mote a fondness for the best in current 
literature and to cultivate the artistic 
and literary taste of the young ladies 
of Bellomont’’—at a very reasonable 
figure per young lady. On its face 
this design appears not only innocent 
but positively laudable; and perhaps 
only Ranville knew what incalculable 
harm it was really capable of working. 

Prompted by the whim of an evil 
hour Millicent had joined the club; as 
the nicest and prettiest girl of them all 
she had been instantly elected presi- 
dent; and from that hour, in Ranville’s 
gloomy conviction, her ruin had been 
assured. In three months her grace- 
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ful blond head had become so crammed 
with notions about the nobility of liter- 
ature as a calling, and the almost divine 
gifts of the men who exercised it, that 
she made an idol of every insignificant 
Magazine writer—with decently regu- 
lar features—to the infinite exclusion of 
mere ordinary men of affairs. A long 
train of prime favorites had marched 
through her doting fancy; and now for a 
full month her adoration had centered 
unswervingly about the person of 
young Paul Wrexham. 

Ranville’s protest against the Liter- 
ary Club and its pernicious teachings 
had at first found expression in a series 
of lengthy arguments, which passed 
through Millicent’s ears about as incon- 
sequently as the breeze of summer 
floats through the opened casement. 
Later, annoyed but at heart un- 
changeable, he reached the irrevocable 
decision that, until she exhibited a de- 
cidedly more receptive frame of mind, 
he would never again ask her to marry 
him. From this it is no fair infer- 
ence that he intended to see her, in 
the future, as little as possible; and, 
indeed, it was at his instance that they 
were now walking, in the splendid after- 
noon, down the street, westward and 
toward the open country. 

Even in winter that is a beautiful 
street—wide to the point of wonder, 
level as a millpond, tall trees of no 
recent planting skirting its sides in long 
procession, and back of them the hand- 
somest houses in town. Farther out 
it opens suddenly into a great plaza, 
round as a silver dollar, dropped down 
into which stands, with his head bared 
to all weathers, the equestrian statue 
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of General Lee; and beyond that it 
runs easily off into a country road, 
hard, smooth, split by the electric car- 
line and flanked by a pair of footpaths. 
And trudging one or the other of these, 
you see ahead of you, on swelling 
ground and in sharp relief against the 
winter sky, the bold silhouette of the 
Ware River Clubhouse. 

It was a glorious day, with a drop- 
ping sun, a white-tipped landscape and 
air like the tingle of a cold bath. About 
Millicent’s way of walking there was 
nothing utilitarian, nothing commer- 
cial. She walked like a man, for the 
love of it, rather than like one who 
walks because that is the only way to 
get somewhere. Ranville looked down 
at her; and noticing—not, however, 
for the first time—how lovely she 
was, knew, as always, that whether 
he wanted to or not, he forgave her 
everything. 

“He’s going to stay,”” bubbled Milli- 
cent, “with Hemenway Brown; and 
Hemenway has sworn that he will 
bring him to see me right away.” 

Ranville winced. At White Sulphur, 
a couple of summers before, he had 
chanced to run into Wrexham, and had 
found him, though long of graceful lan- 
guage, a little scant of gentle breeding. 
Knowing him for a man who held 
women lightly as a flower, to be 
plucked for an hour’s pleasure and 
flung as idly away, Ranville felt his 
coming to Bellomont now, in the very 
heyday, as it were, of Millicent’s adora- 
tion, a needlessly unpleasant stroke of 
fate. 

“T’m afraid,” he said, but not un- 
sympathetically, “you won’t find him 
quite as—nice as his books.” 

“Henry! Of course I will. I 
know I'll just adore him. I would 
anybody who wrote such lovely 
things.” 

“Do you really believe,”’ said Ran- 
ville presently, “that what a man 
writes has anything much to do with 
what he is—that it really shows what 
kind of man he is?” 

She was round-eyed with surprise. 
“Anything! Why, it has everything! 
What a man writes is what he is. Why, 
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of course! Where would he get beau- 
tiful thoughts from, unless he had a 
beautiful mind?” 

Ranville, who had threshed over 
this ground with her a good many 
times in the past, smiled a little sadly. 
“‘Adapt them, maybe—it really doesn’t 
make much difference. It still re- 
mains one thing to write down a noble 
sentiment in a notebook and quite 
another to live that way; and 2 

“Oh, Henry, for heaven’s sake stop 
preaching! I know you think differ- 
ently about all that, and I just know 
you're wrong. If you would only be 
fair and unprejudiced about it, you'd 
see that nobody could write things 
that were noble and that showed— 
well, showed real nobility, you know, 
without being that way themselves; 
and so——”’ 

“That’s just where you make a great 
mistake, Millicent,’’ began Ranville. 

“TI know you think so, Henry; but 
good gracious! I’m not going to think 
everything you think just because you 
tell me to——”’ 

“T ought to know that by this time. 
But ix 

“But still you want me to. I know. 
Well, I’m not. There, why do you 
delight in making me cross? You 
know I’ve often said, anyway, that it 
isn’t so much the goodness of the 
people who write splendid books like 
Mr. Wrexham’s that I admire as I do 
their intellect. Brains is what I adore 
—are, I mean.” 

“But there are certainly other ways 
of showing brains than by writing 
books with them. Plenty of men 
right here in this town have more 
brains—if that’s what you really like 
—than a great many literary chaps; 
but because they happen to be a little 
different sort of brains you never give 
them credit for anything.” 

“‘Meaning—you, I suppose?”’ 

“That is a long story to go into so 
late in the afternoon; but, since you 
mention it J 

“Anyway,” she interrupted rather 
abstractedly, ‘“‘they’re not the kind 
of brains I admire; excellent brains 


‘in their way,*I haven’t any doubt, but 
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not just the kind to put thrills into a 
person— And oh, Henry,” she burst 
out, with eyes suddenly sparkling, 
“I’ve just had the loveliest idea! I'll 
ask him to address the Literary Club 
at the meeting next Thursday. The 
girls will be crazy about it.” 


Wrexham, in the due course of 
things, arrived in town and put up 
with Hemenway Brown, whose brother 
he had known at the University; and 
almost immediately he threw out a 
number of queries as to the age, station 
and personal characteristics of one of 
the young ladies in the town. To 
Brown’s rather surprised inquiries as 
to what in the world he knew of Miss 
Millicent Page the great man an- 
swered a little evasively, thinking it 
none of Brown’s business to know that 
he had in his pocketbook at the mo- 
ment two excessively admiring letters 
signed with that pretty autograph. 
The upshot of the dialogue was that, 
a little later on the same afternoon, 
Wrexham was pressing, to the accom- 


paniment of a very winning smile, the 
slender hand of Miss Page. 

Millicent thought him even better 
looking than his photograph. He was, 
in general effect, not unlike a softer 
edition of Ranville—of good height, 


blond, well set-up and agreeably 
featured. Whatever there was of 
strength in Ranville’s face, how- 
ever, was, in Wrexham’s, toned down 
into something gentler. The poet’s 
eyes were soft, languorous and full of 
sentimental meaning; his mouth was 
small, sweet and rather slackly hung; 
the smooth oval of his face ended 
in a pointed and inconspicuous chin. 
Wrexham had all the superficial points 
‘that a woman first demands. On the 
street women turned to look at him, 
and in a drawing-room he was mag- 
nificent. To Millicent, from the first, 
he appeared to be violently attracted, 
and he became at once her unfailing 
attendant. 

Miss Page was obviously pleased 
by the great man’s attention. Not 
only did it gratify her vanity to be thus 
singled out by the noble author whose 
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verse she had so often read with a 
swelling heart, but in a nearer way 
the glitter of the man’s personality 
both dazzled and fascinated her. Ran- 
ville watched the growing intimacy 
with profound though helpless mis- 
giving. To spare Millicent the ac- 
quaintance of a man whom he in- 
stinctively felt to be unworthy would 
have been a service out of the inner- 
most and dearest recesses of his 
heart; but he knew that any inter- 
ference, even if he could honorably 
make it, she would have warmly 
resented. 

After remaining aloof for several 
days, in some perplexity, he called on 
Tuesday evening. To his deep an- 
noyance but scarcely to his surprise, 
Wrexham was with her; and he him- 
self was so evidently de trop, so plainly 
the undesired third to turn a company 
into a crowd, that, after chatting re- 
strainedly for ten minutes, he rose on 
some pretext whose flimsiness she did 
not seek to expose, and shut the front 
door, with much gentleness, behind 
him. The next day he chanced to 
meet her on the street, and, despite 
the obvious stiffness of his bow, she 
hailed him delightedly. 

“Oh, Henry, the best news! He has 
promised to speak at the meeting to- 
morrow. I was just persuading him 
when you came in last night. The 
girls are all wild over it.” 

“How very nice!” 

“Nice! It’s as lovely as can be. 
It’s the first time he has accepted an in- 
vitation to speak for months. Oh, he’s 
so adorable! I asked him if he minded 
talking to such a handful—why, he 
talked to two thousand people once— 
and he said no, that his purpose in 
speaking at all was not to impress the 
natives but simply to please me.” 

“Very graceful of the great man,” 
said Ranville. “ Delightful.” 

““Wasn’t it? Of course, I was as 
pleased as anything, and it will be a 
regular triumph for the club. I’m out 
making arrangements now, so that 
everything can go off without the slight- 
est hitch, and inviting a few people. 
And, by the way, don’t you want to go? 
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If you do, I'd be glad to have you go 
with us.” 

“With you and _ 

“Rob—my brother. You know, 
Tom Tayloe is dining Mr. Wrexham at 
the Bellevue Club ‘tomorrow night— 
early. It’s too bad they fell on the same 
evening, but Mr. Wrexham has solemn- 
ly vowed to be on hand in plenty of 
time. Of course, don’t go unless you 
really care to.” 

Ranville hesitated half an instant. 
If he had consulted only the prompt- 
ings of his own feelings he would have 
laughed the invitation, with a dash 
of bitterness, down the wind. But 
perceiving that her mind was deeply 
set upon making this meeting an un- 
qualified success, he reflected that he 
might be able, in some way, to con- 
tribute to that end. Besides, in mak- 
ing himself a sharer in everything that 
interested Millicent—indeed, merely in 
the being with her, he found the high- 
est pleasure that he knew. 

“T’d like very much to go,” he said. 
“T’ll call for you about eight, shall I?” 


II 


ATTACHED to the new lecture-room 
of the Second Presbyterian Church 
there are a couple of neat dressing- 
rooms; and in one of these, at hard 
upon eight-thirty the following even- 
ing, sat Ranville, his ear alert for a 
rapping upon the street door. It was 
the matter of the gas supply that was 
the cause of his coming thither; for, 
by an unhappy chance, the flow that 
night was so poor that the hall, as they 
had seen immediately upon entering it, 
was shrouded in the darkness of twi- 
light. At Millicent’s almost hysterical 
entreaty to have something done about 
it without a minute’s delay, he had 
hurried back and telephoned dire 
threats upon the company unless they 
immediately supplied a better light; 
and now, hardly less anxious than Milli- 
cent, he awaited the coming of the gas 
man. Peering out through the back 
drop just now, he had noted in the 
glimmering dusk that only the familiar 


white hat with the nodding plumes had 
enabled him to locate Millicent, where 
she sat, beside her brother, only three 
rows back; and knowing how all her 
hopes had been dedicated to the mak- 
ing of a completely successful evening, 
he regarded this unlooked-for complica- 
tion as almost cruelly unlucky. 

Ranville lit a cigarette, trod out the 
match, threw his overcoat over his arm, 
sat down and waited. Though he 
would willingly and instantly have 
made any sacrifice to make happy the 
least of Millicent’s hours, his feeling 
toward her at that moment was as 
near impatience as was possible to him. 
His strong faith in her ultimate good 
sense had been severely shaken. That 
she had not, indeed, at her very first 
meeting with Wrexham been able to 
look beneath the brilliant veneer into 
the real nature of the man, had been 
a signal disappointment to Ranville. 
Fondly he had hoped that their ac- 
quaintance would be a thing of a day, 
and that Millicent, on coming really to 
know him, would at least to herself 
acknowledge the impossibility of any 
friendship between them. But in the 
event it had turned out very differ- 
ently; and he wondered, with an anx- 
iety not altogether selfish, what could 
be the end of an acquaintanceship 
which had rushed forward on such gal- 
loping feet. 

To Ranville this subject was a pro- 
foundly interesting one, and he sank 
into an absorbing meditation. Min- 
utes passed. His neglected cigarette 
burned down and scorched his fingers, 
and he started sharply. Hastily jerk- 
ing out his watch, he saw with dismay 
that it was twenty minutes to nine. 

“Confound it!” he said aloud, un- 
easily. “Where the deuce is he?” 

Wrexham had not yet put in an ap- 
pearance; and the arrival of the gas 
man now instantly sank into a matter 
of minor importance. The lecture 
should have begun ten minutes ago; 
and he could imagine with what per- 
turbation Millicent, out in the audience, 
was waiting from moment to moment 
for Wrexham’s appearance on the 
stage. Could the poet have met 
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with any kind of accident that pre- 
vented his coming? Could he have 
been taken ill? Or could he have been 
delayed in any way at the little dinner 
Tayloe was giving him at the club? 

Ah! the little dinner! Struck by 
a thought of marked unpleasantness, 
he sprang up and stepped hurriedly 
toward the street door. 

To his straining ears there was no 
other sound than the loud ticking of his 
watch, indifferently marking the pass- 
ing of the minutes. Outside every- 
thing was still. Finally, far away, he 
heard the rolling of a carriage wheel— 
heard it growing louder and nearer, 
and the thump of a horse’s hoofs. A 
cab dashed up to the side entrance of 
the hall; he could hear men getting out, 
and a voice which he recognized as 
Wrexham’s, though curiously altered, 
somewhat loudly anathematizing the 
distance their driver had halted from 
the carriage block. An instant later 
the street door banged open, and Wrex- 
ham stood vividly upon the threshold, 
blocking out the form, but not the 
rather worried features, of Hemen- 
way Brown behind him. 

Ranville’s eye at once beheld Wrex- 
ham, and a black rage swelled into his 
heart that seemed like to burst it. 
One glance was enough to reveal the 
whole miserable truth. The jaunty tilt 
of the silk hat toward the extreme rear 
of his head had, in itself, a significance 
as complete as it was nauseating. Add 
to that, too, a face flushed to a hue 
excessively rubicund and a white lawn 
tie slipped to a point beneath the lobe 
of the left ear; add also a drooping eye 
and feet slightly rambling, and a voice 
thick beyond misunderstanding, and it 
need not be explained too lengthily 
what was in Ranville’s mind as he 
turned, in swift and despairing disgust, 
to Hemenway Brown. 

There was that in Brown’s face, how- 
ever, which made anything in the na- 
ture of reproach simply not to be 
thought of. 

“I’m glad to see you here, Henry,” 
he began hurriedly. ‘Let me speak to 
you a moment, please.” 

But Wrexham, advancing with joy- 
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ous uncertainty, and in no other humor 
than to be wholly the centre of atten- 
tion, broke in. 

“Evening, Ranville, old chap,” he 
said, reeling slightly and removing his 
hat in a flourishing and very elaborate 
bow. “Evening, Ranville—old—chap. 
Just been to a mos’ d’lightful little— 
dinner-party. Only eight of us round 
the—festal board, but mos’ d’lightful 
it was. For a mos’ agreeable evening 
give me a party of eight d’lightful fel- 
lows. Orsay nine, so’s to ’nclude— 
Ranville—old—chap.” 

Ranville, not trusting himself to 
dwell longer upon this unpleasant sight 
of a great man’s mental dishabille, 
moved sharply away; and Brown 
caught Wrexham roughly by the arm. 

“There, Wrexham, for God’s sake 
shut up! We are very late with this 
lecture as it is. Pull yourself together 
now and try to brace u sh 

“Lecture! Gad, y’know, I forgot all 
about that thing. But pooh! just a 
handful of — provincial young ladies 
who don’t know anything about—why, 
hang it—about anything. And, b’sides, 
the girls—why, hang it, y’know, I 
guess anything I say will just about 
go with them. See whatI mean? But 
say—what was the—subject, d’ye 
know?” 

Brown started an angry answer, but, 
catching a signal in Ranville’s eye, 
checked himself and laid a hand firmly 
on Wrexham’s shoulder. : 

“T’ll tell you about that presently,” 
he said; ‘‘now, sit down on this bench 
and wait a minute till I come back.” 

“A’right. And it’s quite im’terial 
about the subject, old chap. I c’n 
produce at will some—clever gen’rali- 
ties that’ll tickle "em. Never fear. A 


few subtleties about love, par exemple, 
and how—it—b’hooves us all to live 


beautifully—wisely—and well 

A door shut softly; and the great 
man, perceiving vaguely that he was 
alone, lounged still further back upon 
the bench and allowed his mellow voice 
to trail off into silence. 

In the other dressing-room Brown, 
entering last, shut the door and leaned 
heavily against it. Which of the two 
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men felt most harshly toward Wrex- 
ham at that moment it would, perhaps, 
have been difficult to determine; but 
Brown, at least, was the readiest to 
express it. 

“I’m damned sore,” he broke out 
savagely. ‘“‘He’s not my friend, any- 
way—barely an acquaintance of my 
brother’s. But I’ve had to trot him 


around and stand for his caddishness. 
And tonight, my 


You've no idea. 
God! it was awful!” 

Ranville, desperately cudgeling his 
brains for the way which would now 
work out with the least embarrassment 
to Millicent, felt that his own feelings 
were being accurately described. 

“What on earth did Tayloe give you 
fellows to drink?” 

“It wasn’t that. As far as that goes, 
he tanks up on the quiet by himself. 
Why, our man has picked up three 
empty flasks on the grass outside his 
window. If that were only the worst! 
But at the table tonight he was brag- 
ging that he was a famous lady-killer, 
and telling how some girl—here in 
town, mind you—had fairly chucked 
herself at hishead. I believe if we had 
let him he would have given us her 
name and full——” 

“Never mind—that,” breathed Ran- 
ville hoarsely ; and Brown, looking up, 
saw that his face was suddenly quite 
gray. 

“Exactly,” said Brown less sharply. 
“That was pretty much the way I felt 
when Dick Pinckney, sitting next to 
me, pushed back his chair and—but, 
by Jove! I forgot. We all swore sol- 
emnly afterward that we would never 
mention the matter outside. The fel- 
lows were white clear through. You 
won't speak of it, will you, Henry?” 

“It’s not likely,” said Ranville, with 
an effort; and Brown, who knew him, 
understood at once that a hydraulic 
press could never squeeze a word out 
of hirn. 

Just then, outside, somebody 
pounded the floor with his feet, and 
somebody else took it up with a hand- 
clapping; and in a minute there was 
quite a chorus of similar noises, inti- 
mating pleasantly that, so far as the 
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wishes of the audience were concerned, 
the entertainment might now proceed. 

Brown frowned and glanced hastily 
at his watch. “By Jove! it’s ten min- 
utes to nine. Whatever we are going 
to do we must do it right away. Now 
—shall we risk sending him on?” 

“No,” said Henry flatly, “we shall 
not. If he launched out in his present 
condition to tell these young ladies how 
to live beautifully—well, I shouldn’t 
care to be responsible for the conse- 
quences.” He thoughtfully jingled a 
bunch of keys in his pocket, and, fixing 
Brown with an unseeing eye, his brow 
gradually cleared. “By the way, who 
was going to introduce him?” 

“I was. The Poyner woman’s laid 
up and telephoned me this afternoon. 
I suppose I’d better go on now, give 
’em a little song and dance to the effect 
that Wrexham’s been suddenly taken 
ill, and send the crowd home. What 
do you think? It’s fishy, I know, but 
there’s nothing else.” 

Brown’s hand was on the knob. 

“Wait a minute, will you, Brown? 
Don’t dismiss the people just yet.” 

Brown, a little surprised, turned 
back, and Ranville, struggling hard 
against his native reserve, paused; but 
after the merest instant he went on, 
quite evenly: “The president of this 
club, Miss Page, personally arranged 
for the lecture tonight, and I happen 
to know that she is tremendously set on 
having it take place. Of course, no- 
body will believe that Wrexham is ill. 
Everybody will know that he was at 
Tayloe’s dinner, \and the truth is cer- 
tain to leak out. It—it will be a keen 
mortification to Miss Page.” 

“But,” said Brown wonderingly, “a 
minute ago you said you thought he 
wasn’t fit to go on.” 

Ranville turned and faced him 
squarely. “The main thing, of 
course,” he said slowly, “is that there 
should be a lecture here tonight. 
What it’s all about, as Wrexham said, 
makes comparatively little difference. 
I suppose you’ve noticed, by the way, 
how weak the gas is tonight. Your 
own mother could hardly recognize 
you from the front row.” 
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Brown started. 

“Several times,” continued Ran- 
ville, “‘it has been suggested to me that 
Wrexham and I are, in a general way, 
quite a lot alike. Same build, same 
coloring, same way of talking. In 
short,” he concluded, with a sudden 
realization that precious time was fast 
slipping away, “in this dark hall, I 
believe it would not be difficult for a 
man somewhat like me to pass himself 
off for Wrexham—and give the lecture. 
How does it impress you?” 

Brown, who was a man of swift mind 
and not too many words, dropped down 
on a bench and thought it over, drum- 
ming softly on his cuff. After a mo- 
ment, doubtful, still surprised, he 
looked up. ‘ Well,” he said slowly, “a 
man might manage to put it through, 
I suppose, if he had a barrel of 
nerve——”” 

“Not that. A man would have to 
put it through if he knew it was the 
only way 

Ranville broke off; and Brown, un- 
derstanding, regarded him with a new 
and admiring eye. The difficulties 
and risks of what Ranville wanted to 
do did not, of course, escape him. A 
stout heart and unfailing determina- 
tion alone would secure a success, to 
which he himself must, in some meas- 
"ure, contribute; and seeing plainly his 
part in Ranville’s hope, and instantly 
resolving to play it as whole-heartedly 
as he knew, he sprang up and took 
Henry’s hand in a clasp to which a cer- 
tain excitement lent a grip like a vise. 

“You’re a brick, Henry. I’m your 
man for all that Icando. I only wish 
there was more time to work up some- 
thing to say.” 

Ranville smiled and gave a little sigh 
of relief. “I knew you were a sport,” 
he said quietly. “It sounds worse 
than it really is, and I believe that we 
can workit. And luck’s with us on the 
subject— The Decline of Poetry’ it is, 
you know. By astroke of Providence 
I read a magazine article of his cover- 
ing the same general subject only a few 
weeks ago.” 

Brown brightened visibly. “Now 
I know you can do it,” he said confi- 
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dently; “‘and the sooner we make the 
move, the better. But first we'll have 
to look in and break the news to Wrex- 
ham. If he’s inclined to make trouble, 
I won’t hesitate to tie him up, gag him 
and lock him in.” 

A moment later they opened the 
door of the other dressing-room, and 
immediately both halted in obvious 
and simultaneous relief. All fear of 
possible obstreperousness from Wrex- 
ham was definitely removed. The 
great man lay sunk in a heavy and un- 
lovely sleep. His length sprawled un- 
gracefully over a bench and two chairs, 
his coattails dusting the floor beside 
his fallen hat, Paul Wrexham, poet, 
essayist, boudoir idler and lion among 
ladies, undoubtedly snored. 

Ranville looked at Brown and smiled, 
though his eyes at the moment were not 
precisely what would be termed mirth- 
ful. ‘“‘That seems to end him for this 
evening, I think.” 

“And for good,” said Brown hotly. 
“He'll leave tomorrow, I swear it.” 
He caught himself with a jerk. ‘‘ Well 
—if you have the faintest idea what 
you're going to say—I suppose there’s 
nothing to gain by delay.” 

“Not a thing. Let’s goon.” And 
without more speech he swung open 
the door that led to the stage. 

Brown hung back a trifle, and looked 
at Ranville a little shamefacedly. 
“This business of introducing you as 
Wrexham gets me a little,” he con- 
fessed. “I’m a darned fool about 
telling the truth. Always have 
been——”’ 

He stopped suddenly. On the far 
side of the audience a literary young 
lady just then caught sight of them in 
the doorway, and started a clapping 
which swiftly grew; and so, with an 
interchange of glances that was like a 
commitment of themselves to fate, 
they shook hands and stepped alertly 
upon the stage. Both seated them- 
selves for an instant, while the au- 
dience, seen dimly in the dusk, loudly 
applauded, and the thought flashed 
swiftly into both their minds that it 
ought to be a go. Then Brown, with 
a very easy manner, at least partly 
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assumed, rose and took a step or two 
forward. 

Ranville sat quite still, staring 
straight ahead of him, trying to re- 
member the look of the first page of 
the magazine article which, in his 
quiet effort to keep up with whatever 
interested Millicent, he had read, with 
a good deal of Wrexham’s other work, 
a month or so ago. He was not con- 
scious of any feeling of nervousness; 
the determination to carry the thing 
through was too strong for that. He 
would get up and talk for a half-hour 
about something—no matter what— 
if he died for it. Still, it would be 
desirable to get within speaking dis- 
tance of the subject, if he could only 
remember. 

Then, suddenly, the whole thing 
came back to him. The entire argu- 
ment now arranged itself in his 
thoughts; he remembered the points 
the writer had made, and even a few 
phrases, clever turns of expression. 
Then, without conscious effort on his 
part, his mind automatically gave him, 
whole and ready for use, like a slot 
machine, a little story that was just 
the thing with which to begin. 

As for stories, Brown had evidently 
been telling one himself. Ranville had 
a vague recollection of hearing pro- 
longed laughter a moment before; 
and now, with his own speech partly 
formulated in his mind, his ears be- 
gan once more to exercise their due 
function, and he caught what Brown 
Was saying. 

“. ,. . Even to mention his name 
before this cultivated audience would 
be in the nature of an offense. Paul 
Wrexham’s poetry is, I know, very 
familiar to you all, and I shall not say 
a word about it. Besides, I think 
there is something much more impor- 
tant to be said about a man than in 
regard to what he writes, and that is 
in regard to what he does—what he is. 
So, im exercising the rare privilege 
tonight of presenting my friend to this 
gathering, I commend him to you not 
as a poet, not as an essayist nor an 
author, but as an honest man, a loyal 
friend, a kindly gentleman, and one of 


the best fellows it has ever been my 
good fortune to know.” 

Henry became conscious, amid a 
storm of applause, that Brown was 
bowing to him. He rose and stood 
beside the table, looking quite calmly 
out into the house, and the storm grew 
into a mighty roar. 


Afterward, Ranville stood beside 
Millicent near the front of the fast- 
emptying house. ‘‘Then isn’t he com- 
ing around at all?’’ she asked. 

“I’m afraid not,’ said Ranville 
gravely. “He seemed—treally all 
played out, and Brown insisted on his 
going right home. I just left them in 
the dressing-room.” 

Millicent pouted. She had been 
counting on the opportunity of per- 
sonally conducting the great man 
about, after the lecture, among the 
young ladies of the Literary Club. 
“It’s too bad,” she said regretfully. 
“But, you know, I thought he didn’t 
seem exactly like himself tonight. 
His voice didn’t sound natural a bit. 
But wasn’t his lecture splendid? I had 
no idea he could speak so well!” 


Ill 


A pay or two later Hemenway - 


Brown stood in the clubhouse door- 
way, looking thoughtfully about him; 
and seeing how thronged the big room 
already was, he was doubtful as to the 
desirability of augmenting the jam 
further by the introduction of his own 
person. It was Saturday and the first 
day of the year, and on that day, by 
the law of long custom, comes the 
annual reception of the Ware River 
Club. 

Now, the annual reception, begin- 
ning quite formally with handshaking 
and pleasant greetings, and ending, 
through eggnog and abundant good 
feeling, very informally with a dance, 
is an event which no wise member 
would ever think of missing. So, 
quite early in the afternoon this year 
the rooms had become crowded, and 
a large number of the younger people 
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had overflowed into the porch, which 
canvas sheets had nicely weathered in 
for the occasion. Here, the day be- 
ing fair and mild, were the tables duly 
set, buffet-wise; and here, in a far 
end, the orchestra was softly tuning 
up for the dance which, though never 
announced, no one failed to count in 
among the afternoon’s anticipations. 

Inside, in the great living-room, the 
crowd had grown in time so thick that 
it seemed impossible to beat one’s way 
through it. None the less, there were 
energetic people here and there who 
were dauntlessly attempting it. Far 
down the room Brown caught a 
glimpse of a tall girl in a black velvet 
suit who was making determined 
progress; and the lively scene before 
him instantly faded from his thoughts, 
when he saw, as she half turned to 
meet a friend’s greeting, that it was 
Millicent Page. 

Through thick and thin, Brown had 
known Millicent from their cradles; but 
in all their lives his feeling for her had 
never been so little kindly as at this 
moment. Her recent behavior, as he 
judged it, had sorely strained the bonds 
of even their ancient friendship. That 
she had reared a pedestal in her fancy 
for a man like Wrexham, with a per- 
verseness too blind to appraise him as 
against the true worth of another, 
showed her at last, in Brown’s belief, a 
girl of vain and trifling character. 
Plainly she was not worth the risk 
that Ranville had, with such cheerful 
courage, run for her; not worthy to be 
even a passive sharer in his complete 
and splendid success. Since the night 
of the lecture Brown’s heart had 
warmed to Ranville as to a brother; 
and he thought it a matter of pity 
and deep regret that the pearl of so 
fine a devotion should lie at the feet 
of one natively unable to prize it or 
even to know it. 

And now, through the crowded room, 
she was working so steadily in his direc- 
tion that he finally became aware that 
she was making for him. A moment 
later she had squeezed through the last 
tier of intervening people and stood 
before him, the smile on her lips quite 
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counteracted by the look from her wist- 
ful, rather appealing eyes. 

“Did you ever see such a horrible 
jam?” she asked a little eagerly. 

To Brown she had never been love- 
lier than then; but he noted, with silent 
wonder, the wanness of her cheek and 
the faint shadows that lightly under- 
lay her eyes. The indefinable touch 
of something in her face made his heart 
soften toward her; but, remembering 
Ranville, he hardened it with a 
jerk. 

“Oh,” he answered carelessly, “ you 
can hardly expect anything but a jam 
on a New Year’s.” 

“But this is the worst New Year I 
think I ever saw. It—makes it so 
frightfully hot in here, doesn’t it?” 

“ Awfully.” 

“And as for—for finding anybody, 
it’s worse than a needle in a haystack.” 
She paused almost imperceptibly. 
“ Have you—have you happened to see 
—Henry Ranville anywhere about?” 

For the first time an expression of 
interest slipped into Brown’s face. 
“Ranville!” he echoed, a little sur- 
prised. ‘‘Or—do you mean ” 

“T mean—him,” she said constrain- 
edly. And then, with a quick rush of 
feeling, she cried impulsively: ‘Oh, 
Hemenway, you needn’t talk to me 
like this. I know everything.” 

Brown, astonished, regarded her. 
But not for anything would he betray 
the promise he had given Henry that 
night in the little dressing-room, when 
the last lingering applause for Wrex- 
ham still floated in vicarious commen- 
dation on the air. 

“You know everything!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Why, please explain what 
you are talking about.” 

“Oh, you know. About the lecture 
and—Mr. Wrexham, and Henry’s giv- 
ing it. I—I noticed at the time that 
the voice—sounded different. And 
then—that night, I asked Henry to 
take Miss Gair home—and I saw you 
and Mr. Wrexham just getting into 
the carriage. Of course I saw that— 
he couldn’t have given the lecture. 
And the whole thing came to me all at 
once like instinct. It’s true, isn’t it? 
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And I haven’t seen Henry since to— 
to thank him.” 

Brown looked silently at her a mo- 
ment; and then, the stop being thus 
taken from his lips, he saw that com- 
mon fairness to Ranville demanded 
that he should no longer hide the 
truth. 

“Tt’s true, Millicent. It was Ran- 
ville who gave the lecture, when Wrex- 
ham was too drunk to. There’s not 
another fellow in town who could have 
carried it through, either. It was a 
fine thing to do, and, of course, he did 
it only for you. And how you could 
for one minute prefer that Wrex- 
ham és 

“How dare you, Hemenway!” She 
raised her eyes then to his, and he saw 
that they were blazing; but she could 
not stay the light tremble of her lip. 

So in a flash Brown understood; and 
he was sorry for her now. “Forgive 
me, Millie. I’m a brute.” 

She rested her chin upon her muff 
and looked out unseeingly over the 
crowded room. 

“Oh, don’t you suppose I see what 
a little fool I’ve been, Hemenway! I— 
I thought there was nobody in town 
who was clever or who ever thought 
about—things—just because they 
never thought of writing them down. 
And Mr. Wrexham—why, in looking 
back, I can see now, so plainly, that he 
wasn’t even a gentleman.” 

“Well, scarcely,” said Brown, with a 
certain grim satisfaction. 

“And—as well as I know Henry, 
just because he never talked about 
things like that, I never had the sense 
to see that he had it all in him. Oh, 
I’ve been the silliest little thing in 
town. Wasn't his lecture splendid?” 

“Fine; but—I know he’d want you 
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to know that he got it from a maga- 
zine article of that chap’s x 

“He told you that! Nothing of the 
sort. It was nearly all his own. I 
remember that article well.” 

Brown whistled softly. ‘Well, upon 
my word, if that’s the case, it was just 
about the neatest little performance I 
ever heard.” 

“It was just—splendid. But as 
you said that night, and of course I 
see now, it isn’t what a man says or 
writes that really counts, but what he 
is and what he does. You never once 
said he was Wrexham, did you? Oh, 
I liked your speech so much—too, 
Hemenway. And so that you may 
know that I’ve put all that folly be- 
hind me, I want to tell you that I 
agree with every word you said about 
Henry, and I think, too, that he’s is 

She broke off suddenly, because 
something at that moment welled up 
in her throat and choked her intoler- 
ably. Her heart was all at once beat- 
ing furiously, which Brown, of course, 
had no means of knowing; but glancing 
up in surprise it was given him to see 
the flush that swiftly flooded the 
pallor of her cheek. Following the 
direction which her gaze had instantly 
forsaken, he saw nothing more terrify- 
ing than the big, familiar figure of a 
man working toward them through 
the throng—a big, blond-headed, 
large-hearted, kind-faced man whom 
he, for one, admired highly. 

Brown’s instinct was as swift as a 
woman’s. He waved a sudden salute 
to a wholly imaginary friend on the 
other side of the room. 

“Well—lI’m afraid I must run along, 
Millicent. There’s a man over there I 
promised to— Why, hello! here’s 
Ranville now.” 
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THE WEAPONS OF A GENTLEMAN 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


7 ‘HE night bell had rung three 


times without eliciting any 

response from the back room 
of Ferris’s drug-store where Mr. Jared 
Hunker, the night clerk, sat engrossed 
in literary labor. The fourth sum- 
mons, however, was so prolonged and 
insistent that Mr. Hunker laid aside 
his pencil, and, without removing his 
eyes from his manuscript, groped for 
the speaking-tube, whistled through 
it interrogatively and then lifted it to 
his ear. The reply which reached him 
was the one word, “‘ Poison.” 

Startling as this message was it did 
not arouse Mr. Hunker to any imme- 
diate activity. Indeed, his “All 
right!’ muttered in response, was im- 
patient rather than reassuring, and 
having uttered it he continued his 
reading, merely pulling out the table 
drawer and tipping back his chair to 
accommodate the movement. 

At last he reluctantly placed his 
manuscript inside the drawer, closed 
and locked it, and put the key in his 
pocket. Then for some seconds he 
remained staring dreamily at the blank 
wall before he roused himself suffi- 
ciently to look at his watch. 

It was three o’clock in the morning, 
and Mr. Hunker frowned as he rose 
from his chair and, picking up a soiled 
collar from the floor, proceeded to 
adjust it before a large mirror hanging 
against the opposite wall. The clean- 
shaven face reflected in the glass was 
small, pale and sickly, and its youth- 
ful features were painfully insignifi- 
cant, but Jared Hunker viewed him- 
self with evident complacency. Even 
after his toilet was completed he re- 
mained staring in the mirror, medita- 
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tively stroking back the long, light 
yellow hair which poured over his 
head and down his neck like a sticky 
stream, slightly overflowing at the 
collar, and continued lost in self-con- 
templative delight until the night 
bell again set up a frantic ringing. 

The jangling noise made every fine- 
strung nerve in Jared’s little body 
tingle. He hated the drug-store, its 
every association and surrounding, 
despised its petty trading and its mean 
commercial spirit. His soul, winged 
with artistic aspirations, beat against 
the walls of his environment or ex- 
hausted with vain strivings moped 
in idolatrous introspection, tenderly 
nursing its bruised pinions. From ten 
o’clock at night till seven in the 
morning he lived in a world of his own 
making, transcribing inspirations which 
should one day make him famous, and 
fiercely resenting every interruption 
which recalled him to the contemptible 
reality of the shop. But though the 
night-bell clashed against his thoughts 
with hideous discord it could not at 
once transport him from his dream- 
land, and even when he donned a 
dressing-gown of India shawl pattern 
and strode with miniature dignity 
toward the door he was still treading 
the courts of fancy draped in the 
magic hero-making mantle of uncon- 
querable self-belief. 

The shop was dark by comparison 
with the back room, and Mr. Hunker 
guided himself across the tiled floor 
by the pin points of gas behind the 
big colored bottles which diffused a 
blurred glow of red and yellow against 
the plate-glass shop front. Outside 
the sky was black and the show 
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windows merely mirrored a faint re- 
flection of their own display, but 
through the glass door Mr. Hunker 
could distinguish a white face peering 
closely into the shop and the tall 
figure of a man leaning heavily against 
the panel. The appearance of the 
visitor, his message and the hour 
might well have combined to alarm a 
timid person, but Jared Hunker dis- 
played neither nervousness nor inter- 
est. He calmly walked to the gas-jet 
screened by the red bottle, turned it 
up and unlocking the door opened it 
so suddenly that the customer pitched 
forward into the room. 

“Poison!” he gasped as he lurched 
toward the nearest chair, and then as 
he sank into it he repeated the word 
in a weary, almost confidential, whis- 
per. 

Mr. Hunker turned to the gas-jet 
without glancing at the speaker, care- 
fully lowered it again, and locking the 
door mechanically tried the handle. 

“What sort of poison?” he inquired 
over his shoulder—his voice sounding 
far away, as though he were thinking 
of something else. 

“ Any kind!” 

“* Any kind’?” 

The night clerk repeated the words 
with a puzzled, absent-minded inflec- 
tion and turned toward the customer 
with his first indication of interest. 

“A peculiar case,” he observed 
reflectively, “requiring a universal 
antidote.” 

The man in the chair made no reply 
and Jared moved over to the counter 
and leaned against it, languidly study- 
ing the strange intruder. 

“T see,” he continued meditatively 
after a pause. ‘You haven’t taken 
poison—you want to buy it. For 
rats, perhaps?” 

“For a rat baited by fortune and 
trapped by fate!” 

“ee Ah ts 

Mr. Hunker reflectively smoothed 
back his yellow hair as he uttered the 
monosyllable and his head nodded 
approvingly. 

“*Baited by fortune and trapped by 
fate,’ he quoted dreamily as though 
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speaking to himself. ‘“‘Good—very 
good—excellent. I might have said 
“baited by fame’ myself, but the other 
was well turned and doubtless fits the 
case. So you want to die?’”’ he con- 
tinued, directly addressing the stranger 
in the chair. 

“You've guessed it, good drug-man. 
But don’t stand there muttering in 
your sleep about it! Get me some- 
thing. Anything quick and sure will 
do.” 

Mr. Hunker drew himself to his full 
height, and wrapping his dressing- 
gown tightly about his body, glared 
angrily at the speaker, who threw a leg 
over the arm of his chair and turned 
away unmindful of any offense. 

“Good drug-man!”” Mr. Hunker’s 
eyes blazed resentment at the figure 
in the chair. Who was this impudent 
fellow who presumed to patronize him? 
It was preposterous enough that he 
should have been interrupted in work 
which would some day liberate him 
and force the recognition of the world 
of letters and the world at large. But 
to be insulted by an insolent night 
prowler was intolerable. He should 
not escape chastisement. ‘Good drug- 
man,”’ indeed! The irritating words 
infuriated the night clerk as he glow- 
ered at his impassive victim. How 
could he best enforce a much needed 
lesson and avenge his dignity? Phys- 
ically he was no match for the offender. 
But even if he could bodily eject him 
the result would be unsatisfactory. 
The fellow had a mind—his phrase 
about fortune and fate showed that. 
He must be mentally humbled and 
made to regret his attempted superi- 
ority. He must learn what manner 
of man he had presumed to patro- 
BE « +i« 

Mr. Hunker opened his lips to speak, 
but paused instinctively and continued 
his scrutiny of the visitor. The man 
was young—scarcely older than Jared 
himself; his haggard face was hand- 
some despite the disfiguring marks of 
dissipation, and his general appearance 
was still refined and gentle. He was 
carelessly dressed—almost shabbily; 
but there was something in the very 
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recklessness of his attitude which rein- 
forced his tone of superiority and sup- 
ported it—something which dominated 
the little night clerk and made him 
hesitate with a withering sense of infe- 
riority. 

“Well?” 

The visitor turned impatiently to- 
ward the shopman, but his glance of 
imperious inquiry changed to a smile 
of puzzled amusement as he noted Mr. 
Hunker’s studied expression of lofty 
dignity. 

“Well?” he repeated sharply. “ What 
are we waiting for?”’ 

It was now or never, and yet the 
right word would not come to Jared’s 
tongue. In another moment the op- 
portunity for crushing this insolent in- 
truder would be gone. He inwardly 
prayed for inspiration, and as he did 
so an idea gradually began to shape 
itself in his mind. 

“‘ Are you a physician or a chemist?” 
he inquired, raising his colorless eye- 
brows. 

The young man stared blankly at 


his questioner. 
““Am I a physician or a chemist?” 


he repeated wonderingly. ‘No. If I 
were I might be content to live.” 

The answer ended in a mirthless 
laugh. 

“Why do you wish to die?” 

“‘ Because ’’—the speaker paused and 
laughed bitterly to himself—‘“ why, be- 
cause I want to do something great,” 
he went on mockingly, “and it is great 
to do that which shackles accident and 
bolts up change. No less a man than 
Shakespeare compounded that pre- 
scription for immortality—good drug- 
man.” 

Mr. Hunker winced, but he checked 
the oath which rose to his lips. 

“Why do you want to die?”’ he re- 
peated haughtily. 

The customer looked at his ques- 
tioner frowningly. 

“Isn’t my reason good enough?” he 
demanded. “No, of course it isn’t,” 
he continued. “You're a druggist— 
not a dreamer—and you're entitled to 
an answer you can comprehend. I 
want to die because I cannot sleep, 
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and nothing appeals to me so much as 
the sleep which knows no waking. 
Hand out the magic balm, kind Escu- 
lapius.”’ 

Mr. Hunker folded his dressing-gown 
more tightly about him, as though pre- 
paring for a spring. 

“There is a certain risk in comply- 
ing with your orders for both of us,” 
he observed, with deadly calmness, “for 
you as well as me.” 

“Risk?” laughed the young man. 
“What risk can there be for me? The 
perchance of dreams? I'll stake my 
hazard on the die—and dead folks tell 
no tales, good drug-man.”’ 

“Then help yourself.’”” Mr. Hunker 
blazed the words over his shoulder as 
he turned on his heel. ‘‘ The shelves are 
full of poison and—and other things,” 
he added meaningly. 

The customer swung himself about 
in his chair. 

“Hold on!” he protested, rising. 
“This won’t do, you know. I can’t 
tell one drug from another, and I 
might take a slow poison instead of a 
quick one, or = 

“You might draw an emetic. Quite 
so. Well, nothing venture, nothing 
win. Wait on yourself, my supercilious 
wreck, and good morrow—or good- 
bye.” 

The door closed with a triumphant 
bang, leaving the customer staring 
hopelessly at the crowded shelves. For 
some moments he remained standing 
in the same position. Then he slowly 
crossed the shop, passed behind the 
counter and began an examination of 
the jars and bottles, peering closely at 
the abbreviated Latin names. Now 
and again he took down a bottle, re- 
moved the stopper and sniffed at the 
contents; but the labels were confusing 
or wholly inscrutable, and he hesitated 
to put his conclusions to the test. A 
mistake entailed ludicrous possibilities, 
too humiliating to admit of risk. There 
was nothing dignified in a cramp— 
something laughable about a stomach- 
pump. Even if he recognized lauda- 
num or some grateful sleeping draught, 
he might render it ineffective by tak- 
ing the wrong quantity, and the next 
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dose he tried might prove an antidote 
oranemetic. The situation was comic 
—ridiculously impossible, and the 
would-be suicide accepted it with a 
sobering laugh as he stood staring at 
the bottle-filled shelves. He had 
placed himself in an absurd position— 
so absurd that a conceited, underbred 
clerk had taken advantage of it and 
made him recognize his own folly. By 
Jove, he had underestimated the little 
druggist! Worse—he had wantonly 
insulted him. To plan suicide was a 
foolish weakness, but to act like a snob- 
bish cad was crime in a gentleman. He 
must have been drinking pretty heav- 
ily to have so far forgotten himself. 
There had been a delicious humor in 
the little chap’s handling of the situa- 
tion and a really masterful recognition of 
climacteric values. He was entitled to 
instant and complete reparation for the 
contemptible treatment he had re- 
ceived, and he should have it before the 
offender lost all touch with humor and 
good-breeding. 

The young man turned impulsively 
to the rear of the shop, knocked at the 
door, through which the night clerk 
had made his triumphant exit, and, re- 
ceiving an inarticulate answer, turned 
the handle and passed into the back 
room. 

Mr. Hunker sat at his table, a green- 
shaded student-lamp beside his elbow, 
his pencil moving rapidly over a yel- 
low pad and his attitude indicating 
complete preoccupation. The visitor 
entered quietly, and, taking a chair 
near the prescription-table at the 
other side of the room, sat down and 
silently watched the worker. For 
some moments there was no sound 
save the purr of pencil on paper, and 
then the night clerk paused, pushed 
back his chair and slowly turned to 
the intruder. 

“‘Aren’t you dead yet?” he inquired 
disdainfully. 

“Not yet,” was the smiling answer. 
“T’ve come to tell you that you’ve 
scored and scored neatly. You're a 
better man than I am, Gunga Dhin, 
and that’s not much of a compliment, 
either. It was keen of you to give me 


the freedom of your poison-arsenal, 
and though I’m not overfond of life, 
I’m glad I’ve lived long enough to tell 
you so.” 

The visitor rose and held out his 
hand. But Mr. Hunker merely tipped 
back his chair and nodded. 

“I didn’t suppose you’d come to 
much harm,” he observed coolly. 
‘‘There’s a special Providence which 
looks after your sort.” 

‘After drunkards, you mean? Yes, 
I know. But it wasn’t that. I was 
just afraid to take chances.” 

“Tail end of a-spree, I suppose?” 

“No. I tried to get dead drunk— 
that’s all.” 

“What for?” 

“To find rest. I haven’t slept for a 
week. But the rum merely muddled 
and weakened me as the sleeping- 
powders did. I’m achingly wide-awake 
now, but quite sober. I don’t know 
why I’m wasting your time telling you 
all this,” he broke off suddenly. “I 
merely wanted to let you know how 
well you’d scored. Good night.” 

The speaker moved unsteadily to- 
ward the door. 

““What’s the matter with you?” 

Mr. Hunker growled out the words 
perfunctorily, but the visitor paused. 

“Oh, nothing. Nerves—overwork, 
I suppose,’’ he answered. 

“Overwork, eh? What sort of 
work?” 

“Critical.” 

“*Critical’?” Mr. Hunker swung 
his chair toward the door and gazed 
with astonishment at the sick man 
swaying against it. ‘‘What kind of a 
critic are you?” he demanded. 

“A mere literary hack. Now you 
know why I’ve so little use for life.” 

The young man smiled faintly as he 
steadied himself with a hand on the 
door-knob. 

“On the contrary, I consider your 
profession most—most interesting.” 
There was an unconscious note of defer- 
ence in Mr. Hunker’s tone. ‘‘ You see, 
I do a little in that line myself,” he con- 
tinued. 

“What! You a critic and live in a 


perfect treasury of relief?” 
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The visitor pointed toward the shop 
and laughed incredulously. 

“T am not a critic,’”’ Mr. Hunker re- 
sponded stiffly. “But I am of the 
craft, sir—claiming the creative side of 
the profession.” 

The young man caught himself smil- 
ing at the pompous speech, and instant- 
ly repressed an inclination to laugh. 

“You write?” he inquired gravely. 

“A little—occasionally.”’ 

“T sympathize with you. Once up- 
on a time I wrote myself. You con- 
tribute to the magazines, I suppose?’ 

“Sometimes. Won't you sit down, 
sir?” 

The critic lurched toward the nearest 
chair, vaguely noting the deferential 
tone, and Mr. Hunker, complacently 
smoothing back his yellow hair, settled 
down to sun himself in the companion- 
ship of a man who stood, as it were, 
within the portals of fame. 

“With what periodical are you asso- 
ciated?’’ he inquired fraternally. 

“‘I’m one of Copperthwait’s people,” 
was the weary answer. 

“An excellent magazine, sir—most 
excellent. I—er—” The critic noted 
the hungry look in his host’s face and 
strove to rise to the occasion. 

“You ought to send us something,” 
he ventured. 

Mr. Hunker beamed. 

““You see, I have so little time,” he 
began, and then paused in sheer em- 
barrassment. 

“You do most of your writing at 
night—like this?” the critic indicated 
the table and its papers. 

“I do my creative work between 
twelve and three; my polishing be- 
tween three and six,’”’ Mr. Hunker 
vouchsafed confidentially. 

The guest groaned in spirit, but 
struggled on. 

“Your devotion does you credit,” 
he commented gravely. ‘And I’m 
sure your work is good,” he added 
weakly. 

Mr. Hunker glanced eagerly at the 
speaker, started to say something and 
then paused awkwardly. 

“The artist is seldom a good judge 
of his own creations,” he began, again 
Sept. 1905 
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striving to put indifference into his 
tone. ‘‘But—but I’ve a little some- 
thing here which, if you’d like, I'll read 
to you,” he added in a burst of desper- 
ate longing. 

The critic bowed his head submis- 
sively. Had he not insulted this Phi- 
listine? Ought he not to welcome any 
opportunity to make the reparation of 
a gentleman? 

“By all means, let me hear it,” he 
assented, with a gallant effort at cor- 
diality. 

For a moment Jared Hunker could 
scarcely believe his ears. For years he 
had dreamed of the day when he would 
be sought by the editors and asked to 
give a reading from his works. Many 
a time he had pictured the scene to 
himself—even practicing a pose and 
rehearsing his replies against the hour 
when fame should find him. But he 
could not recall one of the phrases he 
had treasured for the occasion, and his 
pose was an awkward constraint. His 
hands trembled as he lifted the manu- 
script from his table drawer and ad- 
justed the lamp-wick to the proper 
flame. Then, with a glance at his audi- 
tor, he began to read in a voice which 
shook with excitement at first but grew 
steadier as he proceeded, and in a few 
seconds lost all self-consciousness in the 
reality of the pages. 

The quiet attention of the critic en- 
couraged Mr. Hunker, but he paused 
perceptibly at the end of the first chap- 
ter before accepting a silent invitation 
to continue. Then, as he proceeded, 
he instinctively recognized that the ef- 
fect of the second scene would be lost 
without the third, and he read the two 
as one without a glance at his impas- 
sive auditor. Never had his words 
seemed so nicely chosen; never had the 
pages read with such smoothness— 
the restful quiet of the room afforded 
a perfect atmosphere. It was impos- 
sible to stop at the fourth chapter, and 
the author hurried on with only a fleet- 
ing glance at the attentive listener. 
The fifth chapter was, however, his 
most brilliant opening, and Mr. Hunker 
plunged into it without so much as an 
upward glance, fearing some interrupt- 
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ing question or comment, which would 
spoil the whole effect. But this danger 
behind him, another threatened and 
urged him on. What if it should be 
suspected that he could not sustain, in 
the final chapters, the high level he had 
attempted in those already heard? As 
long as he held the attention of his 
critic it was superfluous to ask per- 
mission to continue. 

The reading proceeded on its even 
course, swelled with the climax of the 
story and came to a close with beads 
of perspiration glistening on the read- 
er’s brow. 

The author laid his manuscript aside 
and glanced expectantly at his critical 
auditor; but the man neither spoke nor 
moved. Mr. Hunker rose and, lifting 
the lamp, peered into his haggard face. 
The critic's eyes were closed, but the 
sound of his breathing was plainly audi- 
ble. ‘The sufferer from insomnia had 
found a cure. 

Mr. Hunker flushed angrily as he 
glared into the sleeper’s worn and tired 
face, and his wrathful expression turned 
to a look of malicious hatred as he 
gazed. Then he swiftly tiptoed across 
the room, filled a syringe with ice 
water and deliberately squirted a 
stream straight between the slumber- 
er’s eyes. 

The man awoke with a start, stared 
wildly. about him for a moment, and 
then, with a swift glance at the syringe 
in Hunker’s hand, brushed the drip- 
ping water from his coat and rose un- 
steadily from his chair. 

“Your manuscript hag unusual mer- 


its, sir—very unusual,” he observed 
gravely after a slight pause. “I an- 
swer for—for its acceptance if you care 
to send it to our place——”’ 

“But you slept while I read it!’ 
Jared blurted out indignantly. ‘Did 
you hear a single word ?”’ he demanded, 
in a conflict of resentment and hope. 

“We do not usually accept manu- 
scripts without a hearing,” answered 
the critic coldly. “I haven't slept for 
days,’ he went on quietly, “but if I 
ever do sleep again it will not be for 
minutes but for months, unless some- 
one should be brutal cad enough to 
wake me, and I know a gentleman 
when I see him, even if I don’t always 
act like one myself.” 

The calm, flat tone of statement was 
defensive, 

“Your manuscript is, as I gay, un- 
usual,” he continued. “You will have 
my cheque for it tomorrow if you send 
then. Here is my card. Good night!” 

Mr. Hunker followed the speaker into 
the shop, vainly striving for an ade- 
quate reply, but he reached the en- 
trance without uttering a word and 
simply bowed his visitor out. 

Then he mechanically closed the door 
and, pressing his face against the glass 

anel, followed the figure retreating 
into the darkness with a puzzled stare. 
When the light of dawn streaked 
through the glass it found him still 
standing there, wondering just what 
was meant by “ the weapons of a gentle- 
man,” and why, in his hour of tri- 
umph, he failed to feel the elation of a 
victor. 
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THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 


HE seemed at first to think he was 
A shining light of high renown; 
She did not change her views, because 
’Tis certain that she turned him down. 


MADELINE BRIDGES. 
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L’ABSENT 


Par Georges Maurevert 


= je puis maintenant parler, 

puisqu’ils sont morts tous deux 

—et que je vis moi-méme & 
l’ombre de la mort... Il faut que je 
raconte, pour les Ages futurs, la sublime 
aventure amoureuse dont je fus, pen- 
dant plus de trente ans, le confident, 
unique et 1’ébloui témoin. 

Aussi bien, cette histoire merveilleuse 
n’a guére chance d’étre comprise que 
par ceux ou par celles qui sont un peu 
morts d’amour, ou par ces quelques 
rares exilés qui ont mis, avec le poéte, 
leur foi dans les réves comme dans les 
seules réalités. 

De la seconde oi Emmanuel d’Av- 
ranchy et Aurélie de Mauléon se 
rencontrérent, ils se reconnurent du 
méme ciel. Ils ne s’étaient point en- 
core parlé que déja leurs 4mes s’étaient 
rejointes. Le brillant salon officiel ot 
ils furent l’un & l’autre présentés leur 
parut’ un carrefour de 1l’Eden, et il 
leur sembla que ceux qui proféraient 
cérémonieusement leurs noms mortels 
prenaient soudain des aspects de 
fantémes. 

La marquise Aurélie de Mauléon 
avait alors vingt-cing ans. Belled’une 
beauté souveraine avec sa prestance 
élancée de Walkyrie, le marbre im- 
peccable de son sein, son épaisse 
chevelure chatain aux reflets d’or 
fauve, ses grands yeux calmes et cette 
sereine démarche de déesse qui vous 
faisait presque vous prosterner, elle 
semblait encore, vingt ans plus tard, 
porter l’impérial manteau des adora- 
tions qu’elle suscita. Veuve de bonne 
heure, elle fut, jusqu’& sa mort, la belle 
Mme de Mauléon, comme tout Paris 
la nommait. 

J étais, depuis l’enfance, l’ami d’Em- 
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manuel d’Avranchy. C’est 1’Ame la 
plus chevaleresque, le plus noble carac- 
tére que j’aie jamais connus! Ce fut 
le rejeton supréme d’une race élégante, 
mélancolique et batailleuse. Son vaste 
front blanc, ombragé de la soie blonde 
de ses cheveux, s’inclinait d’ordinaire 
sous le poids d’une tristesse natale, et 
un mal héréditaire et mystérieux avait 
précocement courbé sa haute taille. 
Lieutenant de vaisseau a trente ans, il 
avait donné sa démission pour cause de 
santé alors que chacun le croyait 
porté vers le plus haut destin. 

Ignoré de tous, l’amour de ces deux 
étres fut une chose magnifique et dou- 
loureuse. Je ne fus mis au courant de 
cette liaison que trois années plus tard 
—par Emmanuel d’Avranchy lui- 
méme. Secrétaire d’ambassade a 
Stockholm, j’étais alors en congé & 
Paris. Il se présenta un matin chez 
moi et je le reconnus autant qu’on peut 
reconnaitre une ombre. D’un trait, il 
me conta son amour, d’une voix sourde, 
presque inaudible, avec des inflexions 
lointaines d’au dela... 

— Je vais mourir ces temps-ci, conti- 
nua-t-il, arrétant d’un sourire affreux 
toute protestation... Je le sens et je le 
sais. C’est une affaire de quelques se- 
maines au plus—et c’est pourquoi je 
suis venu te trouver, toi, mon plus vieil 
et mon meilleur ami. J’ai besoin que tu 
me rendes un service pour lequel j’a- 
bandonnerais volontiers, si c’était pos- 
sible, ma part d’éternité. Je ne veux 
pas mourir sous les yeux de Mme de 
Mauléon. Je veux, au _ contraire, 
qu'elle ignore toujours ma mort et 
qu’elle m’aime, sa vie durant, comme 
un absent!... 

Et comme je le regardais avec stu- 
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peur, me demandant s’il possédait bien 
toute sa raison, il poursuivit tranquille- 
ment: 

— Voici ce que j'ai décidé. Je vais 
aller mourir loin d’elle, dans un endroit 
ou je serai parfaitement inconnu. Je 
passerai mes derniers jours & lui écrire 
des lettres ot je ne lui parlerai que de 
notre amour, la seule chose au monde 

ui nous intéresse et auprés de laquelle 
rien n’existe pour nous. J’en écrirai 
le plus qu’il me sera permis, jusqu’au 
moment oi la plume me tombera des 
doigts. Ces lettres seront adressées de 
pays oi je serai alors censé voyager & 
telle date; cette date ainsi que le nom 
du pays ov je sais pouvoir trouver un 
correspondant frangais seront inscrits, 
au crayon, sur l’enveloppe & la place 
du timbre. Je t’enverrai avant de 
mourir toutes ces lettres en un seul 
paquet. Tes relations diplomatiques 
te permettront de demander, comme 
un service, & telle résidence, tel con- 
sulat, ou telle ambassade, d’affranchir 
et d’envoyer, & la date indiquée, ces 
lettres & la marquise de Mauléon, & Paris. 

— Mais, objectai-je, bouleversé de sa 
proposition, elle répondra & ces lettres, 
et alors... 

— Alors, tu prieras résident, consul 
ou ambassadeur de bien vouloir te re- 
tourner la lettre au nom d’ “Em- 
manuel d’Auregéres,”’ nom sous lequel 
je dirai & Mme de Mauléon de m’écrire. 
Ces lettres qui te reviendront ainsi, tu 
les garderas ou tu les déchireras, & ton 
gré... Voil& le service que je voulais te 
demandes avant de mourir... Acceptes- 
tu?... Refuses-tu?... 

Je me jetai dans ses bras... 

— Ton mensonge est si beau que j’y 
veut préter les mains, autant par ami- 
tié pour toi que par admiration pour la 
femme que tu juges assez noble pour y 
croire. 

— J’étais sir de toi, me répondit-il, 
et Mme de Mauléon te sait mon seul 
ami et mon frére... Ensemble, vous 
parlerez de moi quand je serai... au 
loin... 

La disparition soudaine du comte 
d’Avranchy ne fit aucun bruit. Il 
n’avait point de parents, n’était lié 
avec quiconque et ne connaissait, pour 


ainsi dire, personne & Paris. D’ailleurs, 
j'insinuai dans le monde le bruit d’une 
exploration des bords de l’Amazone... 
et dame! les dangers sont si grands... 

Il vécut prés de trois mois a T..., 
petit port de la Catalogne, rédigeant 
fiévreusement la correspondance 
d’amour que je recus sous forme de 
cent vingt-deux lettres, cachetées & ses 
armes, dans les derniers jours de juin 
1866. Je compris que sa fin était pro- 
chaine. 

Ce fut Mme de Mauléon qui m’apprit 
le trépas d’Emmanuel, en m’écrivant 
qu’elle venait de recevoir une longue 
lettre de lui, dans laquelle il la priait de 
faire réponse & M. d’Auregéres, aux 
bons soins du consulat francais de 
Cadix. Nous avions convenu avec 
Emmanuel que ce changement d’ad- 
resse serait pour moi le “faire part” de 
sa mort. D’ailleurs, il annongait dans 
sa lettre que c’était la premiére étape 
de “‘son grand voyage.” 

Je sus plus tard, par une enquéte dis- 
créte que je menai sur place, qu’un in- 
connu, un Francais nommé Emmanuel 
—nom sous lequel il lui était parfois 
adressé des lettres aussitét brilées que 
regues — était mort &T... le 2 juillet de 
cette année, et qu’on l’avait enterré le 
lendemain, dans le petit cimetiére de 
cette localité. J’allai, un soir lourd d’au- 
tomne, le coeur crevant de sanglots, flé- 
chir pieusement le genou devant l’hum- 
ble tombe de “l’inconnu’”’ — et ce fut 
tout, suivant son ordre. 

Au recu de sa lettre, j’annoncai ma 
visite 2 Mme de Mauléon. Je ne sais 
comment, au cours de cette premiére 
entrevue post mortem, j’eus la force de 
refouler mes larmes, de cacher ma 
douleur, de ne pas lui crier la vérité 
en lui donnant, d’un coup, tout ce 
brilant paquet de lettres d’amour 
qu'il me fallait, pendant de longues 
années, lui envoyer une & unel... 

Peut-étre fut-ce l’attitude étrange, 
singulitrement réservée de cette ad- 
mirable femme!... Oui, il me sembla 
qu’elle voulait éviter toute allusion, 
méme lointaine, & la gravité de l’affec- 
tion dont Emmanuel était atteint, & 
son décés possible... “Je sais qu'il 
m’aime, me disait-elle; je n’ai pas 
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besoin de savoir autre chose. De 
prés comme de loin, je suis & lui com- 
me il est & moi. Je n’ai qu’a fermer 
les yeux pour sentir sur mes pau- 
pitres le frémissement de ses lévres, 
et je n’ai qu’a écouter le silence pour 
entendre sa voix...” 

Ella ajouta, lentement, me fixant 
de son beau regard violet—et le coeur 
me sautait dans la poitrine & ces 
paroles inouies: 

— Vous me diriez qu’Emmanuel 
est mort que je ne vous croirais pas. 
Je ne le croirai que le jour ot lu- 
méme me le fera savoir... 

Elle me parla de la lettre qu’elle 
venait de recevoir. C’était si beau, 
assurait-elle, que les strophes les plus 
enflammées des plus grands poétes 
paraissaient & cété sans éclat. Elle 
ne pouvait plus lire autre chose; tout 
lui semblait, & présent, terne, banal, 
ennuyeux... C’était un cantique de 
passion, auguste et radieux, tendre et 
violent. On y trouvait toutes les 
caresses et tous les serments, toutes les 
joies et toutes les détresses, toutes les 


adorations et tous les spasmes, tous 
les pleurs et tous les sourires|... 

Je l’écoutais, interdit, angoissé, cher- 
chant & déméler sa vraie pensée dans 


ses paroles. Elle n’eut ni un geste ni 
un mot m’aidant a percer la trou- 
blante énigme. 

— Venez me voir, mon ami, le plus 
souvent que vous le pourrez, je vous 
en prie—me dit-elle comme je prenais 
congé. C’est le ‘voeu d’Emmanuel et 
c’est le mien. Il me fait savoir dans 
sa lettre que, vu l’état de sa santé, 
tout travail intellectuel lui étant a 
peu prés défendu, il ne pourra m’éc- 
rire que tous les trois ou quatre 
mois... Venez, votre présence me sera 
encore un peu de lui-méme... 

Je m’inclinai vers ses mains pales, la 
remerciant. 

Et la prestigieuse aventure se pour- 
suivit, des années et des années. 
~ Trois ou quatre fois l’an, je faisais re- 
ligieusement parvenir une des lettres 
&% Mme de Mauléon, selon le mode 
imaginé par Emmanuel... Et j’allais 
la voir aussi souvent que me le per- 
mettait ma situation diplomatique. 
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Je reconnaissais chaque fois, au bon- 
heur irradiant de tout son étre, & sa 
transfiguration merveilleuse, que le 
courrier lui avait apporté la chére 
missive... 

Emmanuel avait, pendant ses quinze 
années de marine, visité tous les pays 
du monde—et il promenait mainte- 
nant la bien-aimée,par l’idée, devant 
les plus beaux paysages de la terre. 

Il disait la douceur et le tragique des 
cieux et des mers, les floraisons incon- 
nues et les astres nouveaux... Les 
chants des matelots se mélaient au 
clapotis des flots changeants, & l’odeur 
des brises, & l’ombre des nuages por- 
teurs de foudre... Il disait les villes 
étincelantes et les civilisations mortes; 
les couchers de soleil sur les monts et 
sur les océans, et les aubes dans les 
golfes et sur les fleuves. II disait la 
plainte du vent dans les ruines et le cri 
des courlis sur les gréves... 

Et il disait aussi son amour, son 
amour, son amour!... Tout lui était su- 
jet et prétexte d’en parler, les fleurs, les 
brises, les cieux, les mers et les soleils... 

J’expédiai la cent vingt-deuxiéme et 
derniére lettre il y & environ cinq ans. 
Quelques semaines plus tard, étant 
alors en mission extraordinaire dans 
un royaume de l’est, je fus soudaine- 
ment appelé & Paris par un pressant 
télégramme de Mme de Mauléon. De 
sinistres pressentiments me firent faire 
diligence. En arrivant & Paris, je 
passai chez moi changer mes vétements 
tout poussiéreux du voyage. 

Une surprise m’y attendait... 

Comme je décachetais rapidement la 
correspondance arrivée les derniers 
jours, d’une double enveloppe s’¢chap- 
pérent des feuilles de papier blanc, sans 
aucune écriture... J’avais, dans ma 
précipitation, décacheté par mégarde 
la dernigre des réponses faites par 
Mme de Mauléon & Emmanuel “‘d’Au- 
regéres,’’ et que le consulat de S..., en 
Océanie, venait de me retourner. 

Une sourde prescience me fit briser, 
fébrilement, les cachets des autres ré- 
ponses, précieusement gardées... Tout- 
es les enveloppes, la premiére comme 
la derniére, ne contenaient que du 
papier blanc!... 
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Mme de Mauléon avait donc deviné 
la vérité dés le premier jour!... Vivant 
en esprit avec son cher absent, elle 
n’avait point eu besoin de l’artifice 
épistolaire pour faire sa partie dans le 
plus beau roman d’amour qu'il fat peut- 
étre donné & deux mortels de réaliser!... 
Je comprenais maintenant que si elle 
avait semblé répondre & Emmanuel, 
c’était, simplement, & cause de moi 
qu’une négligence efit sans doute 
étonné, et pour favoriser jusqu’aé la 
fin le mensonge splendide dont j’étais 
le nécessaire complice. 

Je sautai dans une voiture qui me 
conduisit, brides abattues, a l’hétel 
de Mme de Mauléon... Trop tard!... 
Des domestiques aux yeux rougis me 


précédérent dans la chambre oi la 
marquise — n’ayant plus rien, désor- 
mais, & attendre de la terre — reposait 
du dernier sommeil... Un sourire 
divin illuminait sa face extasiée... 
Je m’écroulai auprés du lit, mes 
pleurs fuisselant sur ses doigts 
glacés... 

... A la nuit, je sortis de l’hétel. 

Une nappe de nuées noires houlait 
dans le ciel, piqué seulement vers le 
zénith d’une scintillante lueur jaune. 
Il me sembla que la nature elle- 
méme s’endeuillait, et que les cieux 
chargeaient leurs tentures funébres 
des armoiries séculaires des comtes 
d’Avranchy: De sable, a l’étoile d'or, 
en abime. 
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FULFILMENT 


"THERE was a question in the one pure star 
That trembled on the West, 

Where primrose sunsets pale and deepen far 
Beyond the high snow-crest ; 

A haunting question in the folds of mist 
Dropped low from fir and pine, 

Down where the valley’s slopes of amethyst 
Through purpling shadows shine; 

A question, from the tawny bench-land’s rim 
To that far snow-crowned brow; 

O my heart’s Answer! through the twilight dim 
There comes no question now. 


There was a sobbing in the wind that swept 
The pine-grown mountain side; 

A heartache as of one who begged and wept 
And would not be denied. 

A sobbing in the water, lapping low 
The brook-side rocks and sand; 

A restless, ceaseless tossing to and fro 
Of boughs on either hand; 

A nameless hunger vexing all the place 
Of cliffs and stream and shore; 

O my heart’s Fulness! since I have your face 
I shall not hunger more! 


Mase. EARLE. 
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DOROTHEA’S AUNT JANE 


By Ruth Kimball Gardiner 


ONVENTION has neglected to 
appoint a day on which youth 
must be definitely doffed, and 

middle age as definitely assumed, as 
straw hats are retired on the fifteenth 
of September, and felts brought out. 
The omission gives life to the masseuse 
and to the Woman’s Page, but exposes 
us all to the humiliation of waking up 
suddenly some day in November, and 
perceiving ourselves utterly ridiculous 
in our faded straw hats. One could 
accept middle age with dignity, if one 
but knew exactly when to do it. If it 
were agreed that the first gray hair, 
now, meant that youth was gone—but 
the first gray hair is no more than a 
stray crimson leaf in August. It is a 
mere accident. Furthermore, one may 
be grizzled at twenty-five, and another 
raven-tressed at five-and-forty, while 
a third smiles on sixty years under 
Titian locks that were brown at thirty. 
The first gray hair conveys no hint 
whatever. 

Mrs. Torrington was twenty-eight 
when she found hers. It made her feel 
like a child in her grandmother’s bon- 
net, for she was, and had alwavs been, 
absurdly young. Even when the white 
hair had been multiplied tenfold, she 
regarded the matter as unimportant. 


She had been precocious as a child, and_ 


admired for it. She was merely being 
precocious now. She had been married 
at seventeen to her father’s partner. 
For five years she was accustomed to 
be mistaken for the daughter of her 
husband. Widowhood made her 
younger than is normal at twenty- 
two. Her marriage had been one 
without the slightest tinge of ro- 
mance. The late Mr. angen was 
I5t 


a dyspeptic first and a man afterward. 
His claim to amiability might be classed 
with that of an Indian to goodness. 
However, he preserved for his widow 
her youth by sparing her a lasting 
grief. 

At twenty-eight, Mrs. Torrington 
was absolutely young. Only her ene- 
mies spoke of her as still young. She 
was short of stature, and her face had 
been cast in a girlish mold. She had 
no child for the world to date her by, 
elderly men still admired her, and 
tradesmen invariably called her 
“Miss.” She had always been well- 
groomed. If the masseuse visited her 
now, it was merely because massage 
had become a part of the grooming 
process of every woman. If creams 
and lotions multiplied on her dressing- 
table, they expressed simply the ad- 
vance of the chemist’s art. Mrs. Tor- 
rington reveled in the undisturbed pos- 
session of her youth till she was thirty- 
three. 

Then two startling things happened. 
Her hair-dresser suggested a tonic— 
purely vegetable, merely to restore the 
original tint—and Dorothea an- 
nounced her return from Paris. It is 
immaterial who the hair-dresser was, 
but Dorothea was the late Mr. Torring- 
ton’s niece. She had been graduated 
from a woman’s college summa cum 
laude, and she had gone abroad for 
post-graduate work in her favorite sub- 
ject, which was sociology. She was 
an athlete, and she gloried in her 
physique in much the same way that 
Mrs. Torrington took pride in a 
figure. Dorothea wore all her gar- 
ments suspended from her shoulders, 
and had views. 
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Mrs. Torrington had always trem- 
bled before her. Dorothea was the 
only person on earth who remembered 
her baptismal name. To all her 
friends Mrs. Torrington was Tina. 
Dorothea called her Aunt Jane. It 
had been amusing from Dorothea at 
nine, to Tina at seventeen. It was 
vaguely annoying when Dorothea was 
twenty. Tina felt that it would be 
crushing from Dorothea at five-and- 
twenty. Nobody could be Aunt Jane 
to a sociologist and be anything else 
than elderly. 

During Dorothea’s years abroad it 
had been generally understood that 
Tina meant to bring her out when she 
came home. 

“Fancy you with a grown-up niece!” 
people used to say. 

Whenever she forgot what Dorothea 
was, Tina enjoyed the saying. As a 
chaperon she would be piquantly 
young against a background of middle- 
aged mothers. When she remembered 
what Dorothea was her blood ran cold. 
Dorothea was not a girl one could 
bring out. On the contrary, she would 
bring Tina in, and put her in her proper 
place as Aunt Jane. Her letters left 
no room for doubt. Mrs. Torrington 
grew positively morbid on the subject. 
She had hesitated to confess to herself 
that she was thirty-three. Now, she 
clung desperately to thirty-three. It 
Was so young compared to the at least 
fifty-six Dorothea’s Aunt Jane would 
be obliged to be. 

Dorothea’s last letter from Paris 
was not pleasant reading. She wrote: 

Saw Baer Mitchell at the Van Arsdales. 
He is as gray as a badger. He asked after 
you, an you were as young as ever. 
Asked me why I didn’t dance, and said you 
used to be keen on dancing in your day 
He is coming home about the time I sail. 
— to have no definite purpose in life, 

Tina did not read beyond the “ but.” 
For the first time her “day” had been 
referred to as a thing of the past, and 
by that little wretch, Baer Mitchell! 
Baer had been a page at her wedding, 
and had informed her later that the 
ceremony cut him to the quick. 

“T don’t want anything to happen to 





Mr. Torrington,” he said, “but I can 
always hope.” 

He had written her a formal proposal 
in the first month of her widowhood. 

You'll have to wait some time, but I am 
going to be true assteel. I’d‘like for you 
to tell me would you want me to be a cow- 
boy, because father says I have to go to col- 
lege, which is useless for a cowboy. 

Tina pronounced against the cow- 
boy scheme, and kissed Master Baer 
good-bye when he went away to 
preparatory school. She had not seen 
him since then, and had discouraged 
his efforts at keeping up a corre- 
spondence. Now he was coming home 
from his Wanderjahr. He must be 
twenty-six, and he was gray. Nd 
one can cling to the fiction of youth 
when the page at one’s wedding has 
come to six-and-twenty years. Tina 
felt that what Dorothea could not do, 
Baer would. - Together they would 
make her Aunt Jane in spite of herself. 

Flight seemed the only refuge. 
Dorothea had expressed a determina- 
tion to liye in a college settlement, or 
to have a college settlement live with 
her, Tina was not quite sure which. 
At any rate, Dorothea was capable 
of taking care of herself. Tina gladly 
left the house to her, and ran away. 
It was February, and all right-minded 
people were going South, anyway. 
Tina coughed twice for her physician, 
and telegraphed her agent in Bienville 
to put her cottage in readiness. She 
was not in a mood for the Florida east 
coast. People there might wonder 
what had become of Dorothea. Bien- 
ville was on the Gulf coast. The late 
Mr. Torrington had selected it because 
it was a quiet place, and, the water 
being remarkably unpalatable, he was 
certain it must be good for the health. 

Tina’s letter awaited Dorothea on 
her arrival. The next post carried 
her answer. She wrote: 

I’m glad you’re in a real Southern town, 
not one of the show places. I have been 
wanting to study the race question. Ex- 


t me next week. I’m bringing Baer 
itchell with me. Hope you can put him 


up. 
Tina recognized that it was useless 
to struggle against Aunt Janedom 
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any longer, but in the midst of her 
despair a comforting thought came to 
her. Dorothea held advanced views 
on the Mission of Woman. She un- 
derstood scientific child-culture, and 
considered it the duty of every col- 
lege woman to marry. 

“Eureka!” said Tina to herself. 
“She shall marry Baer Mitcheil.” 

Bienville was just the place for the 
making of such a match. Dorothea 
could not escape Baer if she would, 
and if Baer had wanted to escape 
Dorothea he would not have been 
trailing after her. With Dorothea 
married, the ghost of Aunt Jane would 
be laid forever. Dorothea might call 
her Aunt Jane when they met. She 
could not live with her and force her 
to be Aunt Jane. Tina laid her plans. 

To begin with, she sent the station 
wagon to meet Dorothea and Baer, 
and stayed at home herself. First 
impressions of Bienville, undisturbed 
by a third person, would form an 
initial bond. She hoped that Paris 
had influenced Dorothea to wear her 
clothes, instead of suspending them, 
but a first glance at Dorothea as the 
hall door opened to admit her showed 
that Paris had failed. There was in 
the girl’s attire merely a difference 
without distinction. London had tail- 
ored Dorothea. Tina went forward to 
meet her bravely. Dorothea kissed her. 

“Well, Aunt Jane!’’ she said. 

Baer stepped forward out of the 
shadow. The height of him and the 
gray hair amazed Tina. 

“Tina!”’ he cried, seizing both her 
hands. “Tina, you little wonder!” 

Tina felt in him an ally against 
Dorothea and Aunt Jane. At the 
same time, she hoped her manner was 
sufficiently dampening to put him in 
his proper place. She was not yet old 
enough to flirt with a mere boy. Be- 
sides, he was to marry Dorothea, and 
the sooner the better. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said sternly. 

“That’s just the way you used to 
say it,” he laughed. “You haven’t 
changed a bit.” 

“T’ve grown ten years older,” she 
reminded him, 
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“Tknowit. SohavelI.” 

Clearly, the conversation was not 
leading in the right direction. Tina 
pretended to detect signs of fatigue in 
Dorothea. She must go to bed at 
once. Tina made the suggestion ten- 
tatively, fearfully. If she could assert 
her authority over Dorothea, perhaps 
Aunt Janedom might be fought off a 
little longer. 

“Very well,” said Dorothea. 
feel a bit done up, Aunt Jane.” 

It was, as one may say, a draw. 
Dorothea had yielded, but she had 
asserted the Aunt Jane. 

Next morning, Dorothea’s sway be- 
gan. She moved the breakfast-time 
an hour earlier. Tina protested weak- 
ly that in Bienville one took coffee and 
a roll early, and breakfasted when one 
chose. “Just as they do in Paris,” 
she explained. 

“I never did it in Paris,” said 
Dorothea. “I don’t approve of it at 
all. Coffee in the morning is bad for 
anyone, and one needs a hearty break- 
fast at a regular hour.”’ 

Tina breakfasted thereafter at half- 
past seven, and became more deter- 
mined than ever to marry Dorothea to 
Baer. She opened her campaign after 
the first breakfast. 

“TI want you and Baer to go for the 
mail,” she announced. 

Dorothea acquiesced. “I suppose 
you'll want me to do the marketing, 
too,” she said. ‘“ Does your cook make 
out a list every day of what is wanted, 
or do you do the marketing twice a 
week yourself?” 

“T don’t know,” said Tina. “I 
don’t believe she can write. 
she orders things from the boy that 
comes around. Of course,” she added 
hastily, “I often tell her what I 
want.” 

Dorothea’s. face expressed disap- 
proval. 

“It’s time somebody took hold, if 
that’s the way you do,” she said. “I'll 
go and interview cook now.” 

Tina, a little blankly, watched her 
disappear. Then she turned to Baer 
determinedly. 

“Dorothea is so systematic,” she 


“T do 


I think”™ 
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said. ‘She really has remarkable ex- 
ecutive ability.” 

“Tina,” asked Baer, “is that pow- 
der, or is your hair really gray?” 

“It’s not powder,” Tina answered. 
“It’s age.” 

Baer touched the soft waves gently. 

“It’s no end becoming,” he said. 

Tina stepped out on the gallery and 
stood resolutely in the full glare of the 
sun. 


“We have a charming view, I think,” 


4 she said. 


“T don’t want to look at the view,” 
said Baer. “I want to look at you.” 

“At my age it isn’t pleasant to be 
stared at in such a light as this,”’ Tina 
replied. 

“TI wonder if the live-oak over there 
isn’t still more sensitive about it,” 
Baer laughed. “He must be quite as 
old as you are, and I’m the grayest one 
of the three. You're such a kid, 
Tina.” 

Tina was glad of the return of 
Dorothea. She hoped that Baer 
hadn’t a critical taste in hats. Doro- 
thea’s skin was perfect, and her color 
radiant, in spite of the hat. 

“T had a time with cook,”” Dorothea 
said complacently, ‘‘but one always 
does at first. She’ll fall into my ways 
soon.” 

Her eye fell upon the smart cart and 
the big bay horse. 

“Loosen that check-rein,’”’ she said 
to Jules, Tina’s stableman, gardener 
and factotum. “Now, hop in, Baer.” 

Tina, with a feeling that was not alto- 
gether elation, watched them drive off. 
If only Dorothea wouldn’t be quite so 
masterful! Baer would have to stand 
up for his rights after they were mar- 
ried, and Baer was such a dear boy. 
She felt very much drawn to him. She 
could see that Dorothea’s attitude 
would make her still more drawn to 
him. They would be in the same boat 
—a sort of pair of Aunt Janes. She 
almost regretted that it was necessary 
to sacrifice him, but she felt the shad- 
owy touch of Aunt Jane’s cap on her 
head. 

On ‘the very spot where she felt its 
weight she presently pinned a scarlet 


beret, and went down to the pier to 
amuse herself catching crabs. It was 
a very childish amusement, and one 
she felt Dorothea would not approve. 
She did not care for the crab as an 
article of food, but the crab as a play- 
thing amused her immensely. She en- 
joyed sitting in the sun and. dangling 
over the edge of the pier a bit of meat 
tied to a string. It delighted her to 
see the crabs clinging desperately to 
the bait as she drew it up. After she 
had landed her prey she took a stick 
and pushed them off the other side of 
the pier into the water. Crabs were 
plentiful in the shallow bay, and the 
occasional splash of one returned to its 
native element never seemed to dis- 
turb its fellows. They took the bait 
every time, and when Tina had amused 
herself long enough it was her habit 
to drop the meat into the water and 
let them have it. 

This morning she was so absorbed 
in her game that she forgot all about 
Dorothea till Baer’s step on the pier 
behind her roused her. 

“Where is Dorothea?’’ she asked. 

“Dorothea,” said Baer, “is having 
rather a time with the butcher. He 
seemed to be slow about falling into 
her ways, so I walked home. What 
are you doing?” 

“Catching crabs for luncheon,” said 
Tina. “They are very good fried— 
untidy to eat, but pleasing to the pal- 
ate.” 

“How many have you caught?” 

“None yet,” she admitted. 

“T suppose those you throw back are 
too young to be torn from their moth- 
ers. When you catch large ones, do 
you mean to carry them home in your 
hanky? I’ve been watching you fif- 
teen minutes.” 

Tina bubbled into a laugh. 

“They do look so funny," , She said. 
o like to see them squirm.” 

“What on earth would Dorothea say 
if she saw you?” 

“T know,” she hastened to answer, 
“it is silly. Dorothea wouldn’t waste 
time so foolishly. That’s why she ac- 
complishes so much. Just think how 
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much she has accomplished! She’s 
really wonderful!’ 

“She is indeed,” Baer assented. 
“She is a perfect example of what the 
higher education can do for a woman.” 

Tina felt that his tone lacked en- 
thusiasm. 

“She’s so clever,” she said. 

“And systematic,” said Baer. 

“And so thoroughly poised.” 

“ And purposeful.” 

“And such a mind!” 

“And so awfully conscientious.” 

“ And—and—” she hesitated. 

“Go on,” said Baer. “It’s your 
turn. We haven’t exhausted her yet.” 

“No, she’s inexhaustible,”’ said Tina. 
“ But I’m going back to the house now. 
You’d better stroll along and meet 
her.” 

She scrambled to her feet and threw 
the bait into the water. 

“What pretty shoes you wear, Tina,” 
said Baer. 

Tina assumed an air of dignity. 

“T think I ought to tell you that it 
isn’t the thing to pay such bald com- 
pliments,” she said. “Young girls 
may like them, but women of my age 
find them anything but amusing.” 

“What a foolish way to talk!” said 
Baer. “You always did wear pretty 
shoes, and you always liked to have 
me say so.” 

“There’s Dorothea,” said Tina, with 
relief. “‘ Now run along and play with 
her. I have a great many letters to 
write this morning. One of them is to 
your father, by the way.” 

“Dad’s great on letters,” said Baer. 
“ Dorothea got one from him this morn- 
ing. I think he means to come down 
here.” 

“T hope he will come. We've been 
friends so many years. I helped him 
bring you up, you know.” 

“* Good job, too, I say,” he responded. 
“Not many women could have turned 
me out gray-haired at twenty-six.” 

Dofothea’s crisp voice broke in. 

“Well, Aunt Jane,” she said, “I’ve 
attended to everything.” 

Tina spent the rest of the day in her 
room. Baer and Dorothea must be 
left alone together as much as possible. 
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That night she discussed the situa- 
tion with her image in the glass. 
She felt that Baer was a little inclined 
to be flippant. He was not so attached 
to Dorothea as she had hoped to find 
him, but perhaps Dorothea had been 
a little too cavalier in her treatment of 
him. 

“I wonder,’’ she said to herself, 
“whether Dorothea means to marry 
him or not. If she does, of course he’ll 
have to givein. If she doesn’t is 

Dorothea tapped on the door. 

““May I come in, Aunt Jane?” she 
asked. 

Tina opened the door which com- 
municated with Dorothea’s bedroom. 

“‘Come in,” she said. ‘“ Let’s talk.’ 

Dorothea came in. She held a 
hairbrush in one hand, and her heavy 
hair fell over the shoulders of a red 
éiderdown bath-robe. On her feet 
were shapeless knitted slippers. Tina 
hoped that the house would not 
catch fire at night before Baer went 
away. 

“You'd better get into bed,’ Doro- 
thea commanded. ‘“ You'll catch your 





death on these cold floors in those 


jiggeree things you have on your 
feet. I wish I’d brought you some 
warm bedroom slippers.” 

Tina kicked off the pink mules and 
snuggled down under the covers. Bed- 
room slippers like Dorothea’s! Prob- 
ably Aunt Jane would have to wear a 
frightful red eiderdown bath-robe, too. 
She groaned inwardly. Dorothea 
curled up on the foot of the bed. 

“Do you mean to tell me that’s what 
you wear to sleep in?” she asked, eying 
Tina severely. 

Tina pulled her lace-edged sleeve 
almost down to her elbow. ~ 

“Of course it is,” she said stoutly. 
“TI never catch cold.” 

“Still, you oughtn’t to run risks,” 
said Dorothea. ‘Outing flannel would 
be a great deal better for you. I'll 
lend you some of mine. You really 
do need somebody to look after you, 
Aunt Jane.” 

“I’m not so old as that yet,” Tina 
protested. 

“It isn’t altogether a matter of age,” 
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said Dorothea. “It’s temperament. 
You do need someone.” 

“I have you,” said Tina, with a 
deceitful air of being glad of it. 

“Yes, you'll always have me.” 

“But suppose—”’ Tina hesitated. “I 
don’t say you're thinking of it, at all, 
but you might, some day, you know 
—marry, | mean.” 

Dorothea hugged her knees thought- 
fully. 

“I have been thinking of it,” she 
admitted. “Of course I expect to 
marry, but even then I'll be in a posi- 
tion to look after you. How, by the 
way, do you like Baer?” 

Dorothea’s train of thought was 
as plain to be seen as an open book. 
Tina wriggled with delight. 

“He’s adorable,” shesaid. ‘I don’t 
believe any woman could ask for a 
better husband.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say so,” said 
Dorothea. “‘Was his father a good 
husband?” 

“I never knew Baer’s mother. She 
died when he was a baby,” Tina 
answered. “But I’ve understood that 
they were very happy. I remember 
he told me once that he had yet to see 
another woman who could be as dear 
to him as she was.” 

“When did he say that?” asked 
Dorothea. 

“Oh, years ago. I haven’t seen him 
often in late years.” 

“I met him in Paris,” said Doro- 
thea. ‘‘He crossed with us. If Baer 
is like his father, I’m sure he’ll make 
a good husband.” 

“I know he will,” Tina assented. 
“Any woman would be glad to marry 
him.” 

“Th what I think. He’s splen- 
did. I don’t believe he’s ever flirted 
with anybody in his life. He strikes 
me as being one of those men who 
never love but once.” 

Really, Dorothea’s complacency was 
irritating. 

“I have never happened to meet 
a man of that kind,” said Tina, 
Ph can I do think one could trust 

aer.” . 


“T’m afraid I can’t say as much for 


~ 
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your cook,” said Dorothea, changing 
the subject. 

“Don’t you like her cooking?” 

“I don’t mean her cooking. I mean 
her ethical conceptions, her principles. 
One of her children was here today, 
and she gave him a basketful of 
things to carry home.” 

“TI know,” said Tina. “You see, 
she has three children, and they have 
to eat.” 

“Do you mean to say you don’t 
know how much goes out of your 
kitchen?” 

“The bills aren’t large, or at least 
they weren’t when I was here before,” 
protested Tina. “She cooked for me 
then. I told her to take what she 
needed for the children.” 

“‘She’d probably have done it with- 
out telling,’”” commented Dorothea. 

“That’s why I told her. I wanted 
to keep her honest. I like her children. 
I couldn’t take their mother away from 
them to cook for me and not do some- 
thing for them, could I? Her smallest 
boy comes every morning and builds 
my fire for me.” 

“Yes, and you pay him for it.” 

“Only two bits a time. I gave him 
fifty cents once, and he said, ‘I hates to 
take it. You sure is imposing on me.’” 

“You’re so unsystematic,” sighed 
Dorothea. “I dare say the woman’s 
husband lives on you, too. I asked 
her today if she was a widow. She 
said no. Then I asked her what her 
husband does for a living, and she gave 
me a very evasive answer.” 

“What did she say?” chuckled Tina. 

“She said, ‘Ah, g’wan, honey.’ I 
told Baer what she said. He said he 
fancied her husband must be a cabin- 
boy in the Swiss navy. I suppose he 
meant by that that the man has no 
occupation.” 

“Maybe he meant it as a joke,” said 
Tina gleefully. “He has a sense of 
humor at times.” 

“A very keen one,” said Dorothea, 
forgetting the mythical cabin-boy in 
her eagerness to defend Baer. “ He’s 
seri t heart, though. Do you 
kn lways seems to me as old as 
you are. 
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“TI always think of him as being just 
your age,” said Tina. ‘You seem so 
congenial.” 

‘““He takes a very deep interest in 
you. We were talking about you this 
afternoon. He thinks, as Ido, that 
you need someone to take care of 

ou.”’ 

“T wish you wouldn’t go on saying 
that,” Tina complained. ‘‘ You act as 
if I were in my second childhood.” 

“T’m glad I came,” said Dorothea 
irrelevantly. “It gives me such a 
good chance to see how you and Baer 
get along together.” 

“It’s really more important to see 
how you and he get on together,” said 
Tina. “It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence about me, you know.” 

Dorothea uncurled herself from 
the foot of the bed. She stood look- 
ing down at Tina, and her manner 
was uncommonly diffident—for Doro- 
thea. 

“Aunt Jane,” she said softly, “I do 
hope Baer is going to be very fond of 
me.” 

“He’s in love with you this very 
minute,” said Tina. ‘He can’t help 
showing it.” 

Dorothea looked down with a sudden 
change of expression. It was almost a 
stare. Then she walked slowly to the 
door. On the way she stopped to ad- 
just a pillow in Tina’s lounging-chair. 
An instant later the pillow flew across 
the room, and landed on the amazed 
Tina. 

“Take that!” shouted Dorothea in 
a gale of laughter. “It’s too funny 
for words!” 

Tina sat up in bed and stared at the 
door closing on Dorothea’s hilarity. 
What on earth had happened to the 
girl? Dorothea had never thrown a 
pillow at anyone before in all her life. 
What could be the matter with her? 
Did she laugh at the futility of Tina’s 
hope of escape from Aunt Janedom 
by marrying her to Baer? Was she 
going to marry him, and did she laugh 
at Tina for urging what was already a 
foregone conclusion? That must be it. 
Of course she meant to fy) Baer. 
She had practically admit - But 
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why should she laugh? Why on earth 
should Dorothea laugh? 


Tina awoke next morning still puz- 
zled. Baer and Dorothea were no- 
where to be seen when she stepped out 
on the gallery, but presently they came 
racing up from the pier with a string 
of fish. They looked so well together, 
Tina thought, as she watched them 
come. Something in the sight stirred 
a strain of sadness in her. At Doro- 
thea’s age, she had been already two 
years a widow. She seemed to realize 
for the first time that she had been 
cheated of her girlhood. 

“Just up?” called Dorothea as she 
strode along the violet-bordered walk. 
“We've been up hours. You ought 
to take a walk before breakfast, Aunt 
Jane. It would do you a world of 
good.” 

“T detest things that do me good,” 
said Tina, none too amiably. “Break- 
fast will be ready in ten minutes.” 

“T’ll take the fish to cook,” said 
Dorothea, disappearing. 

Tina lifted the trail of her morning- 
gown and went down the steps, about 
her usual morning occupation of cut- 
ting roses. Baer followed with her 
basket. 

“I wish you'd cut a rose for me,” he 
said. 

“As many as you like. What kind 
will you have? Think of American 
beauties this size!’’ 

She bent above the huge blossoms. 

“Not those,” said Baer. “They 
look like red cabbages. You plant a 
hundred-dollar bill, and one of those 
overgrown things comes up. Haven't 
you a Maréchal Niel anywhere?” 

“Dozens,” said Tina. 

“They used to be your favorites.” 

“How did you know that?” she 
asked, surprised. 

“You told me so. Don’t you re- 
member when I came to say good-bye 
before I went away to school? You 
had a great bowl of Maréchal Niels on 
the piano, and you were wearing a 
gown just the color of them.” 

“What a memory you have!” she 
said lightly. Surely Baer was not 
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going to ask her to remember the 
good-bye kiss, and the rest of all his 
nonsense! 

“TI never forget anything,”’ he said. 
“You told me to be a good boy, 
and——”’ 

“And you are a good boy?” she in- 
terrupted. 

“T am,” he answered seriously. 

“Sha’n’t we take some violets, 
too?” she asked, a little hastily. 
“Gather a handful for Dorothea. 
She’s so fond of them.” 

“She told me she wanted bait,” said 
Baer. “I think she said shrimp. Is 
the shrimp bush in bloom anywhere 
near? She’s going to take me fishing 
again after breakfast.” 

“Dear Dorothea!” said Tina. 

“She’s an awfully good sort,” said 
Baer heartily. ‘‘She’s so sensible.” 

“TI consider her handsome.” 

“She has nice hair, and she is kind 
to her Aunt Jane,” said Baer, “and I 
am fonder of her than of any other 
girl I know.” 

Baer had confessed it. Tina found 
herself by no means so pleased as she 
had expected to be. 

“TI am very glad to hear you say 
so,”’ she said. 

After all, it is only the woman who 
is herself matched: that really enjoys 
matchmaking. To most women noth- 
ing is less interesting than looking on 
at a love affair. One must be very 
young, in which case one sees in it a 
promise of the future, or very old, in 
which case one sees in it the reminis- 
cence of a rosy past, thoroughly to 
enjoy it; and Tina was neither. She 
had no wooing of her own by which to 
measure Dorothea’s. She had suitors 
during her widowhood, but she had no 
girlhood romance to remember. She 
hoped the matter of Dorothea’s future 
would soon be settled. It was a 
strain on her. Dorothea was so ex- 
asperatingly sure that Baer had never 
loved before. And Baer’s hints at his 
old-time fondness were such proof that 
he saw it for what it was—a mere case 
of calf-love, and there was a sting in 
that. Tina avoided them both as 
much as she could. Why didn’t they 
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announce their engagement and be 
done with it? She wanted to be rid 
of them both. Baer was going to be 
thrown away on Dorothea. If he had 
only been ten years older—— 

“Nonsense!” said Tina firmly to 
herself. 

She was saying this as she came out 
on the gallery one afternoon, book in 
hand. Baer had gone to the village 
with Dorothea after luncheon, but 
Tina found him sitting on the steps, 
playing with the setter pup. 

“Where is Dorothea?” she asked. 

“Captain Ryan is her keeper at 
present. She has taken him fishing. 
I didn’t want to go.” 

“Oh,” said Tina. “Have you had a 
quarrel?” 

“We never quarrel. I stayed at 
home to talk to you.” 

“About what?” she asked. 

“Myself,” he answered. “You 
haven’t treated me well, Tina.” 

“Nonsense!” said Tina. 

“You haven’t,” he insisted. “You 
haven’t given me any of your atten- 
tion since I’ve been here. If it hadn’t 
been for Dorothea I’d have had a very 
lonely time of it. Dorothea is very 
interesting, but I'd like a little of you, 
too.” 

“Well?” said Tina. 

“Don’t you like me as well as you 
did when I was a boy?” 

“Better,” she answered. 

“T don’t believe that you realize I’m 
aman,” he said. ‘ You think I’m still 
a boy.” 

“Nonsense!” said Tina again. 

Baer rose to his feet. 

“Tina,” he said, “I want you to 
know something. When I went away 
to school you kissed me good-bye. 
Well—it sounds a silly sort of thing 
to say, but it’s true. I’ve never kissed 
another woman. I always meant to 
tell you some day, and now that—” 
he paused. “I promised not to say any- 
thing till Dorothea told you, but “s 

“T understand,” said Tina»softhy. 

Poor Baer! How hard he was try- 
ing to show her that he was worthy of 
Dorothea! How utterly wasted he was 
going to be on Dorothea! 
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“Did she tell you?” he asked. 

“Not in so many words,” Tina an- 
swered; “but I think she meant me 
to understand. I am very glad.” 

“It began in Paris,”’ said Baer. “I’m 
glad, too. I think we're all going to 
be very happy.” 

The jangle of the telephone bell 
broke in on their talk. Never was in- 
terruption more welcome to Tina. She 
felt that she could not have endured 
another word. Baer went in to an- 
swer the call. When he came out it 
was to say that his father had tele- 
graphed from New Orleans his arrival 
by the next train. The necessity of 
making preparations for him afforded 
Tina an excuse for escape. She did 
not appear again until dinner-time. 
Dorothea had not yet returned from 
the fishing trip. 

“You must stay here and have din- 
ner with her,” Tina said to Baer. “I’m 
going to drive to the station to meet 
your father.” 

“Let me go, too,” said Baer. 

“And leave Dorothea alone? Never. 
I’m going to take the cart, and there’s 
only room for two.” 

Two unexpected things happened. 
The train was on time, and Tina ab- 
sent-mindedly took a turning which 
made her drive longer by half a mile. 
When she reached the station Mr. 
Mitchell had already started for Three 
Oaks in a station hack. 

Tina drove home slowly. The night 
was sweet with the scent of roses. Out 
on the bay the moon-trail stretched 
wide and silver, straight away into the 
country of dreams. Off in the bayou 
the frogs were in the full swing of a 
chorus. Half heard, it sounded like 
mandolins and guitars playing an elfin 
two-step. On the gallery.of one of the 
cabins which she passed someone was 
singing, “‘J/ va partir.” 

Why did people choose songs like that 
for moonlight nights, when one felt 
blue and lonely enough already? Her 
head ached. She meant to go straight 
to bed the instant she reached home. 
Baer and Dorothea could entertain Mr. 
Mitchell. She was in no mood to 
break in on their family party. She 
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turned off the road and drove across 
the pine barrens. She could reach the 
stable unseen that way, and then she 
might make her excuses through Liane, 
her maid. She threw the reins to Jules 
and stepped down wearily. 

As she came nearer the house she 
caught sight of Dorothea’s white gown 
moving in the rose garden. Doro- 
thea’s face was upturned to her com- 
panion, and—yes, he had taken her in 
his arms. It was Dorothea’s kiss Baer 
would remember now. 

Tina crossed a moonlit space and 
found her way to a rustic seat under a 
live-oak. The meaning of it all swept 
over her. She was thirty-three, and 
there had never been moonlight-and a 
rose gardenforher. To bea girl again! 
To be—yes, to be Dorothea there with 
Baer. She saw herself ridiculous—the 
sort of woman the world laughs at. 
She had always left love out of her 
plans for herself, and now it was Baer— 
Dorothea’s Baer, out there in the rose 
garden, and she was alone with the 
emptiness of thirty-three unlived years 
—alone and old. 

She understood now why she had 
clung to her youth. It was because 
she had had none of youth’s rights. 
Dorothea had everything—youth, and 
love, and Baer. She laid her arms 
along the back of the seat, and hid her 
face against them. 

She heard a step on the path, but 
she did not move. Mr. Mitchell was 
near-sighted. In the deep shadow he 
could not see her. Tomorrow he 
would apily her about her match- 
making™talk to her of the “young 
people.” 

“Why, Tina, what on earth are you 
crying about?” 

Baer sat down beside her and gath- 
ered her in“ffis arms. 

“Don’t cry, little one,” he begged. 
“Tell me what the trouble is. Don’t 
you want dad to have Dorothea? 
Why, I x 





“Your father!” gasped Tina. “Is 
that who she’s with?’ 
“Why, of course,” said Baer. “I 


told you about it.” 
Tina drew a little away from him. 
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“T expected her to marry you,” she 
A said. 
i Baer laughed softly. 
} “IT didn’t,” he said. “She knew all 
along I was going to marry you. She’s 
been doing all she could to make the 
match. I asked you to marry me 
years and years ago.” 

“ How absurd!” said Tina unsteadily. 
“Why, I—why, I e 

“I know, dearest,” he interrupted. 
“You needn’t waste time telling me. 
You’re ever so much older than I am, 
and I love you. I’ve loved you ever 
since I was a little boy.” 

“Oh, but Baer, it’s so ridiculous! 
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You'll be my grandnephew,” Tina 
protested. “I'll be your father’s aunt.” 
“No,” he chuckled, “I'll be my 
father’s uncle. My niece will be your 
mother-in-law. Don’t you see how 
suitable that’s going to make it?” 

se It’s so———"” 

“Dear heart, it’s the one beautiful 
thing I’ve lived for ever since I can re- 
member. Will you kiss me again now 
—not good-bye, but home forever!’’ 

Dorothea’s voice floated from the 
gallery: 

“Where on earth is Aunt Jane? She 
really ought to have someone to look 
after her.” 
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A SONG AT EVENING 


: (CHILD of the sunrise, you; 
A lonely singer, I; 
Yet a song I weave of the dark and dew, 


For you paused ere you passed me by. 


Fair is a rose of June, 


But keener the autumn rain; 


Sweeter than morning’s lilting tune 
Is the threnody of pain. 


For you morn’s meadows wait— 


and jolly the old octopus. 





New LittLe Fisp—That’ll be fun. 


Go, ere night’s shadows are; 
For though I pass not dawn’s white gate, 
I have known dusk’s perfect star! 


ViRGINIA Woopwarp CLovup. 
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HIS SENSITIVE POINT 


[FADER OF SCHOOL OF LITTLE FISHES—Come on, fellers, let’s go 


How do you do it? 


“Oh, we all get round him, and point our fins at him, and yell ‘Trust!’ It 


makes him crazy.” 
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ERHAPS you have 
never eaten Nabisco 


| Sugar Wafers? If Snot, 
——, life still holds for you 
one of her chiefest pleasures. 
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Nabisco remind you of honey, 
of sun-kissed fruit, 


of candied rosepetals, 







of a thousand enjoyments 
whose pleasant recollections 
are gathered into one sweet 
reminder—Nabisco. 


Flavors: Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Lemon, Orange, Mint. 








FESTINO—An original conception in the 
shape of an almond shell with a filling of 


delicious cream—a_ sweeter surprise never 
came out of Nature’s Garden of Spices. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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It may be your widow and your fatherless little 
ones who will some day need to be shielded from 
the cruel attacks of poverty, want and suffering. 
Join hands NOW with 


The Prudential 


and provide a shield for your family against their time 
of need—as impregnable as the Rock of Gibraltar. 


State Age and Amount of Life Insurance Desired. Full Information will be Promptly Given. 
Prudential Premiums are Fixed— Not Subject to Increase. Prudential Policies have Paid-uo 
Values and other Important Benefits. Learn by writing to the Home Office, Dept. 16, 
how small the cost of Life Insurance and how Easily Carried. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Preside: Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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The Ostermoor Dealer 


No argument is needed now on the 
Ostermoor Mattress. It has the largest 
sale of any mattress in the world. Its 
popularity is due to its cleanliness and 
sleep-inducing qualities—not to its low 
price. To protect the public from worth- 

less substitutes, exclusive agencies are be- 

ing established with high-grade merchants 

in every town and city—so far about 

2,000 local firms sell the ‘‘Ostermoor.” 

Our name and trade-mark label are sewn 

on the end so that you cannot be deceived. 

We make no mattress that does not bear this 

“™@ trade-mark. Send us your name and we will 

send you our handsome 136-page book, ‘‘The Test 

of Time,” and the name of the dealer in your place 
who sells the genuine 


OSTERMOOR 


MATTRESS 15. 


WHERE WE HAVE NO AGENT WE SELL BY MAIL 
UNDER THIS GUARANTEE: 





Sleep on it Thirty Nights, and if it is not even all you have 
hoped for, if you don't believe it to be the equal in cleanli- 
ness, durability and comfort of any $50, hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your money back by return mail—‘‘no 
questions asked.’’ Mattress sent by express, prepaid, same day 
check is received. To learn the Ostermoor story, send for our 


Beautiful 136-page Book, FREE 


It is a handsome, beautifull illus- 

Regular Sises and Prices trated volume, entitled ‘“The Test of 
2 feet 6 aoe wide, $8. 35 Time”’—136 pages of interesting in- 
formation and valuable suggestions 

3 feet wide, 301s. 10.00) for the “sake, of comfort, health and 
wide, success—with over 200 fine illustra- 

—_ pg 11.70 tions. Write for it now while it is in 





4 feet bw 40 Ihe. 13.35 
& feet 6 inches wide, 15 00 Look Out! Dealers who are not 
45 Ibs. a our exclusive agents are trying to sell 

All 6 feet 3 inches long. me  enengaes ’ kind. As ah see 
Express Charges Prepaid. the name ISTERMOOR” a our 
In two parts, so cents extra. ag label sewn on the end. 
Special sizes at special prices, 





them you can't and won’t be 
fooled. 


Ostermoor & Co., '” Steer " New York 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Oo., Ltd., Montreal. 
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A Scientific Method of 
Growing 
Hair 


The Evans Vacuum Cap 
provides the scientific 
means of applying to the 
scalp the common sense 
principles of physical cul- 
ture. Baldness and falling 
hair are caused by the lack 
of proper nourishment of 
the hair roots. This lack of 
nourishment is due to the 
absence of blood in the 
scalp—an abnormal condi- 
tion. It is the plood which 
conveys nourishment to 
the hair roots as well as to 
every other part of the 
body. If you want the 
hair to grow on the scalp 
_ the blood must be made to 
circulate there. It is exercise which makes the blood circulate. 
Lack of exercise makes it stagnant. The Evans Vacuum method 
provides the exercise which makes the blood circulate in the scalp. 
It gently draws the rich blood to the scalp and feeds the shrunken 
hair roots. This causes the hair to grow. 


Test It Without Expense 


You can tell whether it is possible to cultivate a growth of hair on your head by ten minutes’ 
use of th: Evans Vacuum Cap. We will send you the Cap with which to make the experiment with- 
out any expense to you. If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the scalp a healthy glow, the normal 
condition of the scalp can be restored A three or four minutes’ use of the Cap each morning and 
evening thereafter will produce a natural growth of hair. If, however, the scalp remains white and 
lifeless after applying the vacuum, there is no use in trying further—the hair will not grow. 


The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you, by prepaid express, an Evans Vacuum Cap, and will allow you ample time to prove 
its virtue. All we ask of you is to deposit the price of the Cap in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, where it 
will remain during the trial period, sabject to your own order. If you do not cultivate a sufficient growth 
of hair to convince you that the method is effective, simply notify the bank and they wili return your 
deposit in full. We have no agents, and no one is authorized to sell, offer for sale or receive money for an 
Evans Vacuum Cap. All Caps are sold under the bank’s guarantee, and all money is sent direct to the bank. 





A sixteen-page illustrated book will be sent you free, on request. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 948 Fullerton Building, St. Louis 
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LOFTIS SYSTEM 


DJrainicnnre 


: on credit 


(S- 
\¥ 9 ACHIEVE success you must look successful. Use your Credit. 
47 2) Wear a Diamond. Diamonds Win Hearts. Diamonds increase 
mat (4 in value 20 per cent per year. 
se > System By the Famous LOFTIS SYSTEM at your leisure and convenience, in the pri 
a of your own home, however distant, you can select from our Catalog, the Diamoi 
{ Watch or Jewelry which you wish to see. On communicating with us, we send the article on ap- 
¥ proval to your residence, place of business or express office as preferred, so you can examine it 
thoroughly. You are free to buy or not, just as you please. We deliver our iS anywhere 
in the United States. Write for Loftis Catalog Today. Sixty-siz pages. ‘rite Today. 
Cata In the sixty-six pages of the LOFTIS Catalog will be found 
1000 illustrations of the finest Diamonds, Highest Grade This is an illustration 
Watches and Jewelry at credit prices lower than others ask for spot cash. 
We mail it and a copy of our superb Souvenir Diamond Booklet, prepaid. 
Credit We make any honest person’s credit good. Every transaction 
with us is confidential, on honor. One-fifth the price to be paid 
on delivery—you retain the article—pay balance in eight equal monthly 
amounts—sendingcashdirect tous. Write for Loftis Catalog Today. 
Guarantee We give you our guarantee certificate as to value and 
quality of the Diamond purchased. 
Record Ask your local banker about Loftis Bros. & Co. He will refer 
to his Dun or Bradstreet book of commercial ratings and tell you 
that no house stands higher for responsibility, promptness and integrity. 


PTT DIAMOND CUTTERS 
WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELERS 


CO. DEPT. K20, 92 TO 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
858 
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The luxuriousness of the Franklin Runabout is real, true, and deep— 
way down to the heart of its motor. 

It is not only a beautiful car to look at, but it is a beautiful piece of machinery. Every part of the car is made 
from the most appropriate material, no matter what the cost—nickel-steel, if 
nickel-steel is needed ; nickel alloy, if nickel alloy is needed ; aluminum, if 

aluminum is needed ; phosphor bronze, where it is needed ; and so 
forth. The inside of the cylinder, the piston and the piston rods 
are polished and ground to perfection. Everything 
is done as right as man knows how to do it. 

Cost lias not been spared. 

Air-cooled—no freezing in winter; 
no overheating in summer. The car 
that is always ready. 

Send for book about this Franklin Runabout 

. zvenhiia enebeut,« pusmeny = and other Framblin cars. 


Weight 1050 lbs. ironed for canopy top. Speed 
4° miles an hour. Price $1400. 
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A GOOD thing is usually a target for 
imitators. Be sure to insist on 
CLUB COCKTAILS if you want the 
satisfaction that goes with a royal drink. 

It is not enough for imitators to use the 
same ingredients—the secret of CLUB 
superiority is the exquisite proportions 
of liquors used and the ageing. This 
formula cannot be imitated—so CLUB 
COCKTAILS remains the only brand. 

Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom 
Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 
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Linen—Glass—China—Silver 
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Infrequent and Improper 
Shampooing 


are responsible for dry, scrawny and variable 
colored hair. Many people have a goodly 
supply of hair, and it would be beautiful 
were it not that dandruff had destroyed its life 
and made it lustreless. Everyone’s head 
should be shampooed once a week with 
some non-injurious and health-giving wash. 


Seven 
Sutherland 


Sisters’ 
Scalp Cleaner 


does not rot and bleach the hair, like soda, 
ammonia, etc. Aid the scalp cleaner with the 
“Hair Grower.” They contain nothing but 
what is good for the hair and scalp. Sold 
by druggists. 


“It’s the Hair-not the Hat” 


That makes a woman attractive 
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EVER TRY THIS? 
EVER BEEN IN A SINK BOX 
WITH THE KEEN AIR 
BLOWING IN YOUR FACE 
AND A COLD WAVE NOW 
AND THEN HITTING YOU IN 
THE BACK OF THE NECK? 
THIS COMFORT? YES, BUT 
WHEN THE FLIGHT IS ON 
AND THE DUCKS ARE 
DECOYING WELL AND YOUR 
SHELLS ARE LOADED WITH 
DU PONT SMOKELESS IT’S 
A DAY TO REMEMBER. 




















E. I. Du Pont Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 





A TRIP OF 





ows : Continual Scenic 
The Great Illustrated Magazine recy we 
of Travel and Education Across the 
150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY. Continent 









Its scope and character are indicated by the following titles 
of articles that have appeared in recent issues; 
all profusely illustrated: 


SOUTHERN 





Eleven Ilours of Afternoon, 
The Americasization of Paris, 
Summer in Winter, ° ° 
Where Blue Met Grey- ~Poem, 
Some Animal Models, 
Where Every Prospect Ple: ases, 
New England Witchcraft, 
Time-Defying Temples, e 
New York From An Air Ship, . 
King on American Soi, 
New Zealand, . 
The : om E xpress—Poem, 
Tent-life, ° e 
The Nav End of Canada, ° 
Corral and Lasso, ° 
Santo Domingo, 


Room No. 87. 








Warman 


Aust , de. Ford 


Minot J. Savage 


* . Thomas C. Har baugh 


uha D. Cowles 
° Kirk Munroe 
M. Imlay_ Taylor 


° 7. dD. Mac Gregor 
. 7. Donne 
Maron Waterman 
Ser Edwin reek’ 

. Frank Yegh 


. Mme J. Reynolds 


Frederick A. Uber 


SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS, or $1.00 A YEAR. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES $1.50. 


Cah be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
7 East 42d St., New York. 































PACIFIC 


Offers Special Rates to 


PACIFIC COAST 


and Return. 


Option of Routes, 
Steamer and Rail. 


INQUIRE : 

Boston, 170 Washingtun Street. 
° Sid broadway. 

New York 9 "| broadway 


Baltimore. } iper Buliding Baltimore Street 


Syracuse, 2)2 West Washington »treet. 
Philedeiphia, 6&2 Chestnut Street. 
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never floods or blots, 
cleaned. 


8 School St., Boston. 





iseasily filled and Fou nt al n Pen chatelaine at- 
The Students’ Ideal. Yestics.~ 


For sale by ati dealers. 


L. E. WATERMAN CO. 
173 Broadway, New York 


138 Montgomery St.,San Francisco, 
160 State St., Chicago. 


(PREPS? ga weet FP Bim => 
wrx SCLIP- >» Pe Pe eee e eT REE s 








The clip cap 
for men and 


tachment for 


136 St. James St., Montreal. 


12 Golden Lane, London. 











N° unpacking 

when you ar- 
rive; no packing up 
when you leave. 
Your clothes hang 
up just as they do 
in your wardrobe 
at hc me; your linen 
lies neatly in draw- 
ers; your hats go 
in the hat compart- 
ment. No matter 
how many or how 
few garments you 
have, adjustable 
slides keep them 
free from wrinkles. 


The ABC 
Wardrobe Trunk 


is the one perfect trunk for both men and women, 
Every article in it is instantly accessible. No trays 
to lift—drawers for everything—lasts a lifetime. 
Price $35.00 and Upwards. 
Write for our illustrated book, 
“Tips to Travelers,” sent on request. 
Abel 2 Bach Company, 
Largest Makers of Trunks and Bags in the World. 
Milwaukee, Wis.,U. 8. A. 

Insist on having this markonany Trunk, 
Satt Caseor Bagyoubuy. /t is your 
Suarantee uy styleand durability. 
= 








“adi, 


BY 


The Baroness von Hvtten 


Author of ‘‘ Pam ”’ and ‘‘ The Lady of the Beeches "’ 


SCENE —An Atlantic liner in mid-ocean. 
TIME—The present. 
CHARACTERS—Araby, a girl of primitive directness 


of passion. 

Mrs. Copeland, a thoroughly worldly 
woman. 

Yelverton, grand amoureux and man 
of the world. 

Box-Drury,the devoted slave of Araby’s 
guardian. 


This material and a remarkable ability to draw 
convincing and fascinating word pictures has 
enabled the Baroness von Hutten to produce one 
of the strongest and most interesting books of 
the year. 

You will follow with absorbing interest the love 
story of Yelverton and Araby, from its beginning 
to its unexpected dénouement, and you will want 
to read the book a second time. 


Illustrated, 75c., Postpaid 


THE SMART SET PUBLISHING CO., 








452 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 














Washington. D. C. 
211 N. Capitol st. L 
San Francisco, Cal., Dwight, Ml. 
2190 Market St. Marion, Ind. 
West Haven,Conn. Plainfield, Ind. 


St. 


For Liquor and 


Des Moines, ta. 
xington, Mass. 

Portland, Me. 
Leul 


28038 
North Conway, N. H. 


Drug Using 


A_ scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


WhitePisine, Ney. on 7 
Ceiny N. ¥- Pittsburg, Pa., 
ee i bocntecn Ave, 4246 Fifth Ave. 
St. Philadelphia. Pa. Providence, R. I. 
812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Gordon 
Sliding 
Back 

















No outfit 
complete without 
Gordon Suspenders. 
Weigh but 2 ounces, 






simple in construction, 

Sus- neat and genteel in ap- 
n- pearance, perfect in action. 
pe They perform their func- 
tion without giving con- 

ders sciousness of theirpresence. 


They “‘give and take’’ with 
every movement of the body, 


Every pair guaranteed perfect. 


bay pa ends, soc., and web 

ends, $1.00 per pair, postpaid. 

Four lengths—32, 35, 37 and 40 inches. 
Ask at your dealer’s—if not yet in 

me send direct to us. 


GORDON MFG. COMPANY 
Box G, New Rochelle, N.Y. 








RESORT MANAGERS 


know the value of THE SMART SET as an ad- 
vertising medium. It reaches all the people of 
wealth and social position in the United States. 
The patronage of its readers alone could make 


the future of a place assured, 


THE SMART SET, 452 Fifth Ave., New York 





YSELF CURED oo ncnadced 


Si TAUB) AOR, PHI NE.OPI 
of a never-fa tne 
atece Et Cure. 
Mrs. are o. BaLewis, Sen 1212, Chicago, Ml. Th. 


Aid MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


7 Cured in 10 to 20 days. 
be taken at home. Write 


till cured, Sanatorium 
Estabiioh 
The Dr. J. L. = orene_ oo, ha RLY cfonen, SS Ronan 





ed 1875. ‘Treatment can 
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Body Builder and Strength w~ 


For Old People, ¢iiticca, 
Weak, Run-down Persons, and after Sickness 


The latest improvement on old-fashioned cod liveroil 
and emulsions. Deliciously palatable at all seasons. 
For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place. 


Exclusive Agency given to One Druggist ina Place 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass, 


THIS TRADE MARK 


is known from one end of the civilized world 
to the other. It will be found on the toilet 
tables of the royalty and nobility of Europe 
end the fashionable women of America. It is 
t r') en 


on every p 
of the 

















Imperial Hair 
Regenerator 


THE STANDARD HAIR COLORING 
FOR GRAY OR BLEACHED HAIR 


The Imperial Hair Regenerator is —— 
as the only preparation which restores Gra: 
ed to its original color or that will An ~ 4 

ached Hair any shade desired; that is 
ABSOLUTELY” HARMLE SS: when applied cannot be 
detected; leaves the hair soft and glossy and permits ae 
Sample of your hair coloredfree. Correspondence confident: 
Sole manufacturers and patentees, 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MFG. CO., 135 W. 23d St., New York 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
PERMANENTLY REMOVED 


While traveling in Mexico I discovered a drug which removes hair from 
face, arms, neck, or any part of the body instantly and permanently, so will 
send to anyone afflicted informatiun without any expense but a tage 
stamp. Don't judge my treatment by ursuccessful attempts of rs. I 
have suffered for years with this ~ ay and now my life's work is to help 

others from this humiliating trouble. treatment is easy and accom- 
plished at home, and I will forfeit $ f it fails to remove hair, Don't 
suffer longer, Relief is now yours = the asking. Write now lest you 
Pifisaetphs <a DOROTHY BLACK, 1815 North Sixteenth Street, 











ddict he use 





yone : se of “Morp 
. ner drug habit. Contains Vital Principle ie h heretofore unknown and lacking in 
all others.’ We restore the nervous and Vital Prinipe 


B)PAINLESS AND PERMANENT 


HA Trial Treatment Free 


ne, O pium, Laudanum, Cocaine or 





and thus remove the cause. Confi- 


dential correspondence invited from all. especially physici having refr: cases. 
UL ASSOCIATE TION, 485 Vandoren & Rey LB ne? 


et. PAUL 


XEsEse 
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Fat People 


TO ALL SUFFERERS FROM OBESITY 
, (SUPERFLUOUS FAT) : 


L SEND You M FR E. 
SCIENTIFICALLY Penrecten FICK, E 


THE DANGEROUS SUMMER SEASON 
WITH ITS TERRIBLE AND EXHAUST- 
ING HEAT IS NOW UPON US. 


LL 
EVERY OUNCE OF FAT IS BURDENSOME, UN. 
HEALTHY, AND BRINGS MUCH MISERY AND 
DANGER, WHICH MAY MEAN DEATH. 


eke 

T have discovered a marvelous treatment 
ture’s Secret) for the cure of Obesity i. 
—rz rmanent reduction of fat. The ingred- 
ents of my scientifically perfected treatment 
are wholesome and rare, ond ave authesedl te the 
native woods. These ingredients contain the 
great principles elaborated by Nature in the 
earth of the silent forests, 

By means of my scientifically perfected 
treatment I Can Reduce 
Your Weight 3 to 5 pounds 

@week without any 
radical change in 
what you eat; no nau- 
seating drugs, no tight ban- 
dages nor sickening ca- 
thartics. [am a Regular 
Practicing Physician 
making a Specialty of 
the Reduction of Su- 
perfiuous Fat. I will 
send you my new, sci- 
entifically perfected treatment FREE. 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. 

By my new, original scientific treatment your 
weight will be reduced without causing wrinkles 
or a, = skin. HEAVY ABDOMEN, 
DOUBLE OR UNDER CHIN or other dis- 
agreeable 4 A of Obesity will disappear. 
Your form will acquire symmetry as the bulk of 
fatis removed; complexion will be cleared; 
nme of heart, kidneys, stomach or other vital 

$s will be remedied; and you will be de- 
fightfaliy astonished at the promptness and 
ease with which these results are accomplished 
under my system. 

Satisfaction teed. Call on me person- 
ally, or write for my new book on ~ Obesity: 
Its Cause and Cure.” It is interesting, con 
vincing and instructive. It will be — you 
free and prepaid; don't send any money. Con- 
fidential Sermpententets vited from ail. Write 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D., 






























HAIR ONS 
FACE / 
NECK 


AND 


I‘ COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accicdentall 
spilled on the back ofthe hand, and on wasling afterward it 
was discovered that the hair was con pletely renoved. We 
named the new discovery MODENE,. It is absolutely horn bss, 
but works sure results. Apply for a few » inwes and tle | air « is- 
appears as ifhv magic. It Cannot Fail. If the growth be 
light, one application will remove it; the | eavy growth, sucl as 
the beard or growth on moles, may require two or » ore ay} lica- 
tions, and without slightest injury or unpleasant feeling when ap- 
plied or ever afterward. 

Modene supersedes electrolvsts. 
Used wy people of refinement and recommended 
by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mii, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
on receivt of @1.O@ per bottle. Send money by letter, with 
your full address written plainly. Posage stan s taken, 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 25, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
OP We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 








77 BRADFORD BUILDING, 
20 East 22nd St., New York City. 








Superfluous Hair 


Permanently | Removed 
have tried ALL OTH. 
PREe yea -s ONLY 
oNB SURD WAY to take hair off 
reinma, DISSOLVES THE OOTS. 
SP aco teens 
Welicate skin NOTHING ELS 
WIL true 





in My 1 attenti 
viata cavelone  EWovELie om 
330 Douglas Bidg., 35 W. oy st., "New York, 





Hearts Aflame 


By Louise Winter 


“A clever society novel. The book contains a 
first-rate study of the behavior of a thorough 
woman of the world in a thoroughly worldly love 
affair. The whole story makes an excellent sermon 
on the ridiculous artificiality of the whole scheme 
of society morals.””— Brooklyn Eagle. 


CLOTH, ILLUSTRATED, Tc. 
All Booksellers, or sent postpaid upon receipt of price by 
Tue Smart Ser Pus. Co., 462 Firtn Ave., New Yorx 
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the Alps Experienced Travelers 


“th Quality On journeys by land cr water 
: always carry a supply of 


PETER'S 


THE ORIGINAL 
Swiss MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


A nutritious, wholesome, 
easily digested food, and an 
‘irresistibly delicious” 
confection with the true 
chocolate flavor. Does 

not create thirst. 





LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 


“ The groves were God's first temples ’ 





SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 





‘Baby — 
Knows 








No finer place in September can be 
found than the Adirondacks. The air 
is cool and bracing, the scenery beau- 
tiful, and they can be reached in a 
night from Boston, New York or 


Niagara Falls. All parts of the Adi- Borated Talcum 
rondacks are reached by the : 


a . il 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. , Sez ler as 


A copy of No. 20 of the “ Four-Track Series," 2 
“ The Adirondacks and How to Reach Them,” will Beeutifies and “Y positive Relief 
be sent free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by George Preserves the for MP eily Heat. Chafing 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Complexion - and Sunburn 
Central R. R., Grand Central Station, New York. Be sure that you get the original, For sale everywhere or by 
Mail 9&e. Sample Free. Try Mennen's Violet Talcum, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 














SMART SET 


Purity, Tone 
and Individuality 


characterize our MADE-TO- 
ORDER CIGARETTE. 


Only the choicest Turkish and 
Egyptian. Tobaccos, perfectly blend- 
ed, are used, and the Cigarettes have 
the tone you desire—they are made to 
suit the purchaser. We mark them 
with your Monogram, Initial or other 
design, without extra charge. 

Special offer: 100 GOOD Turkish 
or Egyptian Cigarettes, marked with 
your initials, name or monogram, 
packed attractively for $2.00. 

Samples unmarked sent for 25 
cents. 

Booklet, ‘All About Made-to-Order 
Cigarettes,”” FREE. 


PINKUS BROTHERS, 


Dept. 5. 56 New St., New York 
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“ Pillar’d around by everlasting hills, 
Robed in the drapery of descending floods.” 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 





One of the natural wonders of the 
world. A charming place at any sea- 
son of the year, reached from every 
direction by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A visit to the Falls is an object 
lesson in Geography ; an exhibition of 
landscapes that no painter can equal, 
and a glimpse of the latest develop- 
ments of the industrial world. 


A copy of Four-Track Series No. 9,“* Two Days at 
Niagara Falls,” will be sent free, upon receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 

nger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 

















A GREAT DETECTIVE STORY 


The Closed Book 


A MYSTERY OF THE BORGIAS 


By WILLIAM Le QVEUX 


When you find a book by the Chevalier William Le Queux, read it. It 
will repay you for your confidence. 

Once begun, it will be impossible for the most blasé reader of fiction to 
lay ‘‘The Closed Book” aside unfinished. So well does the author lead up 
to his climax, so well sustained are his dramatic situations, that the book in- 
vests you with a fascination from which it is not possible to even care to 
escape.—NV. Y. American. 


$1.50 postpaid. THE SMART SET PUBLISHING CO., *°? YA" 
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oma sea. = Y 

Because of its delicate, Me- 
dicinal, Emollient, Sanative, 
Antiseptic Properties, de- 
rived from Cuticura, the 
great Skin Cure, united 
with the purest of cleansing 
ingredients and most re- 
freshing of flower odors. 
No other Skin Soap is so 
effective for preserving and 
purifying, the Skin, Scalp, 
Hair, and Hands. No other 
Toilet Soap so pure, so 
sweet, So Satisfying. 


Sold throughout the world. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Boston. isa" Mailed Free, “ How to Caretor the Skin 
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COPYRIGHT 


BOOKS 








READY SEPT 1 











Reproductions of Covers 


A Distinguished Reviewer says: 


““*No Middle Ground’ is written by Adam Adams, 
a newcomer in American fiction, but a writer who is 
bound to achieve a substantial reputation. The nom de 
plume says nothing of the sex of author; but surely 
none but a woman could write so intimate and faithful 
a study of a girl’s heart. The novel and daring theme 
is treated with the utmost delicacy, and there can be no 
doubt of its essential truth to certain elements of our 
modern society. The psychological study is interwoven 
with a love-story of peculiar charm, culminating in a 
dénouement of remarkable dramatic potency. ‘No 


Middle Ground’ is one of the season’s noteworthy 


No tiddle Groun 


By ADAM ADAMS 











novels.” Reproductions of Covers 
COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES 

1—An Unspeakable Siren, . - . - John Gilliat Frontispieces and 18—The Food of Love, - - - J. H. Twells, Jr. 
2—Santa Teresa, - - - William T. Whitlock covers in colors 19-A Marriage for Hate, - - - - Il. R. Vynne 
8—A Debtor tc Pleasure, - - - Louise Winter by some of America’s 20—The Famine of Hearts, - - Anne MacGregor 
4—The Wrong Man, - - - - Champion Bissell most prominent 21—A Witch of Today, - Charles Stokes Wayne 
5—The Skirts of Chance, - Captain Thompson 22—A Martyr to Love, - - - Joanna E. Wood 
6—The Game of Gloris, Brunswick Earlington artists —Half a Wife,- - - - «+ - Louise Winter 
8—Six Months in Hades, Clarice Irene Clingham 2—Her Strange Experiment, - - H.R. Vynne 
9~An Eclipse of Virtue, - - Champion Bissell For Sale 2%6—Fetters that ‘Sear, - - - - - H. R. Vynne 


11—The Hunt for Happiness, 
Anita Vivanti Chartres 


12—A Prince of Impudence, Charles Stokes Wayne 
13—Margaret’s Misadventure, A. S. Van Westrum 


receipt of 
14—A Deal in Denver, - - - Gilmer McKendree 


15—The Temptation of Curzon, - Louise Winter Price 25¢. each 


16—The Cousin of the King, A.S. Van Westrum 


17—That Dreadful Woman, - - - H.R. Vynne 5 for $1.00 


Everywhere 
or sent postpaid on 


27—The Man and the-Soubrette, - Blanche Cerf 
28—Too Many Maidens, - Edward S. Van Zile 
29—Cupid’s House Party, + Justus Miles Forman 
30—The Man’s Prerogative, Edward 8. Van Zile 
33—A Very Remarkable Girl, - L. Hl. Bickford 


35—Paint and Petticoats, - - - - John (illiat 
36—Princess Enigma,- - - - - - Clinton Ross 
87—The Master Chivalry, - - - - Margaret Lee 





TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING COMPANY, - - 


452 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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There is no complicated system of levers oe ee 
Every part is as simple as the Rambler control, here shown, — 
Below the steering wheel on the Rambler is the throttle, whic 

can be tilted by the fingers to increase or decrease the 
car at will, 





Every forward movement of the” 
car, from highest speed to full stop)" 
can. be controlled without-moving the" 
hand from the steering wheel. : 

» The Rambler catalogue explains in deta 
sak the Rambler is the car for you 
buy. It is mailed on request. 











Burrey, Type Bue $1,350.00 Other models, 
$3,000.00. 


hos. B. Jeffery Q Co., Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis ‘: 


Set 


* ranches: Sears 145 Columbus Ave, 









ew York Agen 
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Every Victor Record 
is a good record 


This has cost us a $100,000.00 extra; but every Victor 
Record is upto the new Victor standard : 1) Best class of artists 2) 
Good selection 3) Perfect reproduction. Without regard to cost. 


New Records for September 
Grand Opera—Sousa’s Band — Songs 


Numbers beginning with 4are in ro-inch size, $x each; $10 per a 
Numbers beginning with 32 are in 12-inch size, $1.50 each ; $15 per dozen. 




































Sousa'’s Band. Base Solo by Frank C. Stanley. 
4414. “* Damnation of Faust"— 31429. “* The Lost Chord’’ . . Sullivan 
Minuet and Presto . . Berlioz Bass Solo by Wattem F. Hooley. 
31424. “ Damnation of Faust"’— 31430. “* The ol Sexton”. . . Russell 
Hungarian March . . Berlioz -” Billy M 
i 31423. “‘Tannhauser March *— Tenor Sole by ly Murray. 
H Fest March . Wagner 31432 “* Friends that ae Good 
31425. Selection Lohengrin” - Wagner licking Girt “(from Rel- E 
” «Di _  @.0) 2 
| Oe ee wee Sa by Mies Ada Jones. 
q 4ats. “Hapsburg March" (Hoch 4430. “* My Carolina Lady 
Hapsburg). ... .- Kral Duet b; Mise Morgan and 
4417. “ Wee Macgregor" — . Stanley. 
Highland Patrol. . . <Amers 4498. “ — You and I \ - 
iccole Sole by M hall _L dy. oung, Maggie -_ Butterfield 
ann ue by — P. Lufisky by Stanley and 
= 4429. “ Soldi . + « Heffman 






Cornet Duet by Clarke and Bellstedt. 
4423. “ The Friendly Rivals” . Godfrey ‘Somistones by Artiwr Collins. 
Bear" 


Tay! Pryor’s Band. 
4419. “ By the L- River " (Darky's 4432. ** Rufus Rastus Johnson 
own 






- Arzonia 






ast) . . Myddieton Bro + » « + Von Tilzer z 

4420. “* Aanesiogn Eagle March" Bochme 31433. “Any Rags!” .... Allen ‘ . ae 
Pryor’s Orchestra. Duet by Macdonough and Bieling. 

4418. “ The Whistler and His 4433. “1 Need Thee Every Hour"’ Lowry y 





% Pryor Billy Murray and Haydn 
aaa.“ Marguerite Waltz from 434- “It's Allus de Same in 
+ Gounod Dixie” . Cook 


3428. “The trish King”? 1 or 
4422. “ Arrival of ene n Harry Macdonough and Haydn 











os bee by 4435- “* Good x. <j Marie" Mills 
Duet by it and Harlan. 
Banjo Solo by Vess L. Ossman. 1434. Mating E . . Ven Thue 


4424. “ Turkey in the Straw Medicy” 
Tenor Sole by Byron G. Harlan. Musical Specialty by Spencer and 












4425. “ Would YouCare?” . . Harris 436. “The Barn Dance in 
Tense Sele ty soy A Burn Dixie” . Spencer 
4426. ** Bonnie nm" (Ye Ban pecial Stanley 
and Braces). . ..+. Burns Rubes ty by and 
Tenor Solo ney James McCool. 4437. “ Two Rubes and the Tramp 
4427. ** The Minstrel Boy"’. . Moore Fiddler Stanley 







Sap Selo by Herbert Goddard German Seoctatty by ice Jones 
“Good Bye, ae, ad M 






Good Bye Hatton 4438. “ LouisandLena” . . 
New Red Seal Records 
Numbers beginning 8 are ro-inch size, $2 each. . 






Numbers beginning 85 are 12-inch size, $3 cach. 
S, 















} Mme. Louise Homer, Contralte. 81075. * La Mia Bendera"”’ R 
81077. “ Old Folks at Home o 85078. * Adamastor, roi des vagues ‘we 
ee River)... 4 on wi L'Africaine s . Meyerbeer 
81078. “ Hal era’ '—Carm: e zet on: —— io" 
a ee A filles de Cadiz - ° _Deiibes Rigolett ° Verdi 
: 3. **O Rest in the Lord" Ss080. ** Eri tu che macchiavi"’ 
ees Mendelssohn Balloin Maschera . . Verdi 
s filles de Cadiz  Delibes 89081. Prologue—** Pagliacci "’ 
* Ah! mon fils, sois beni!" Leoncavallo 
ot a nme ; eyerbeer M. Plancon, Bass. - 
luseppe Campanari, 81076. “Si tu Veux, Mignonne'’ Massenet 
Sig, Cenoowne cs orchestra). 85082. “ Airdu Laboureur "(Les 
: >, Barcarola—* Ah! Pesca- Saisons) . ~ + «+ Hayda 
"=Gioconda Ponchielli 









Y Victor Talking Machine Co. Camden, N. J. 









“ Victor Dog 


on every Recor 











Million 


barrels—and more—of Schlitz 











beer are sold annually. Our 


ag€ncies dot the whole earth. 


® — The reason is purity. More 
and more people every year are 


demanding it. 


Won't you seé how much 
better it is: than poor beer— 
how different the 





after-effects. 


hthecthe Preven, Being, 























Cars Under 1,500 
pounds, $40. 
j Desmeneine 
| 


Whether you own 





the lightest Runabout 
or the heaviest Tour- 

Cars Over 1,500 
|} pounds, $60. 


4 Suspensions) 


ing Car you cannot 


afford to be without it 

















' HE first four cars in the International race for the Gordon Bennett Cup at Auvergne were 

ALL equipped with the Hartford Suspension, and only 24 minutes separated them at the 

| finish. The fifth car was one hour behind the leader and was NOT equipped with the 

Hartford Suspension. This victory over the picked cars of every nation, and run over the 

} most difficult course in the world, is only one more proof of the practical qualities of this 
|} wonderful invention. 


| HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. co vestry stroct, n.¥. city 


Bayi 
CALL ONYOURK 
DEALER AND 


6 GETACATALOWE: 
> OR-ADDRESS © 
poner 


“BLOOMSBURG , PRY 








THOUGHT— 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK 











», 





have been established over 50 YEARS. By our system of 

payments every family in moderate circumstances can own 

. a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 

” deliver the new pixno in your home free of expense. 


Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





